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QCIENCE E EXAMINATIONS in the UNI- 
S VERSITY 0 LONDON.—The PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL 
SUBJECTS required for the Examinations of this Universit; in 
Science, Medicine, and Arts, are included in ig Courses of 
tures delivered in University College, London, by 

Prof. HIRST, F.R.S.; 
Prof. FOSTER ; and 
Prof. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 


For — apply at the Office of the College, Gower- 


street 
NIVER SITY Cc OLLEGE, LONDON. — 

The PEOFRSSORSHTE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE is VACANT in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of Professor hed on his appointment to the Chair of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Applications for the appointment and testimonials will be received 
on or before Monday, the 13th of November. 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 





_ Oct. 18 1865. 


MHE PROFESSORSHIP 
RIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

to this Professorshi 
ceed to the ELECTION of a PROFESS 
November next. 





of EXPE- 


the Month of 
A statement of the Duties and: Emoluments of 


the Office may be obtained from Dr. Rowden, the Registrar of the | 


University ; t» whom also persons conageny pol to become ee 
are requested to send in their Names. an y Papers in support 
of their eigmaasiaaccaae on or before Wednesday, the 15th of Nevem- 


T nex’ 
J. P. LIGHTFOOT, Vice-Chancellor. 
Exeter College, October 17, 1865. 


POYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, at SOUTH 


KENSINGTON. —The Second Session of the School will com- | 


mence on WEDNESDAY. Novemberl. Students are requested 
to attend at the Principal’s Office, South Kensington, on that day 
poaee Twelve o'clock, or previously, to get their admission papers 


For information as to Free Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., apply 
by letter to the Secretary of the Science and Art Department, | 
South Kensington, W., or personally at the Sch = 

By Order of the Lords of t 

Committee of Gouna on Education. 

OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 

EXHIBITION of AMERICAN PLANTS.—WATERE 
& GODFREY’s Priced and Descriptive CATALOGUE, free = 
application. This Catalogue fairly describes the Rhododendrons 
most worthy of cultivation as well as some new and very beautiful 
kinds exclusively in their possession. Standard Rhododendrons 
similar to those so generally admired in Rotten-row last year.— 

Kaur HILL Nursery, Woking, Surrey 


MHE EXHIBITION of PORT RAIT 
MINIATURES, at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
will CLOSE on TUESDAY, the 31st October. 
By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
NIVERSITY 01 F EDINBU RGH. 
The ong gl will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, ist of 
November, 1 te 
&c. in the 


Full details, ‘ee to Classes, Examinations, Degrees, 
Faculties of Arts, Div 








List 
TNIVERSITY CALENDAR 865-66, published by Messrs. 
Maclachian be Sewwars, f South Bridge, ‘Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d. ; 


per post, 2s. 
By order of the Senatus, 
ALEX. SMITH, 


Secretary of the University. 
September, 1865. 


OXFORD.—The Electors | 
give notice that it is poate. unas to pro- | 


inity, Law, and Medicine, together with a | 
eae General Council, a ee be found in the * EDINBURGH | 701. to 901. 


N USICAL UNION.—Communications to the 
Director, addressed 18, Hanover-square, will be attended 
to in the absence of the Director, J. ELLA. 
_ Florence, Oct. 12. 


RYSTAL PALACE, — THIS DAY 
(SATURDAY).—HANDEL’S ‘ACIS AND GALATEA.’ 
GALATEA..........Miss EDMONDS (her first appearance). 

ACIS................Mr. GEORGE PERREN. 
DAMON ............Mr. MONTEM SMITH. 
POLYPHEMUS ...Mr. WEISS. 
Enl d Chorus. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 
Admission Half-a-Crown, or by New Guinea Season Ticket free. 


Nore.—A few Guinea nares oe and a limited number of 
le Half-crown Stal t t! ace. 














ESIDENT GOV ERN ESS. —A Lady who 
| has had the charge of a a deprived of maternal care, 
j DESIRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT. She instructs in English 
j — Music, Drawing, French, Italian, and the rudi- 
i atin. —Address M. R., care of Mr. Metzner, 16, Upper- 

street, Islington. 





ae. yas alyses and Manipulation, by an EXPE- 
RIENCEDCHEM ean particulars, address Curmicvs, 
| 10, Albion- saceen, Rewingaen 8. 
ORTH and SOUTH SHIELDS and JAR- 
patel FIRST-CLASS POPULAR CONCERTS.—Vocalists 
and Concert Parties are respectively invited to forward their 
LOWEST. TERMS for Three Consecutive Nights, same Son; 
each Night, addressed to Tne Secretary, Box 17, Post-office, 
Shiela. Shields. Reference, Dale, Young & Co. Bankers, South | 
Shields. 


OME. —A L ADY, who has undertaken ‘the 

Charge of a few Young Ladies about to proceed to Rome for 

the Winter, has a VACANCY for ONE to complete her number. 
The Tour is intended to be one of Instruction, and of benefit 

| mentally and physically. First-rate References will be given and 
| required. n immediate application is necessary.—Address §., 

| Reading Room, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 








| age hh - LESSONS given in PRACTICAL ! 





Tee: ATHENAZUM for GERMANY and 

EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 

Ialeete, ig, begs to announce that he has made a a for a 

ly "supply of THE ATHENEZUM JOU The ; 

soription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 

Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicxe, Leipzig, Germany. 


*,* German Advertisements for the Aruexzum Journal also 
received by Lupwie Denicke, as above. 


N° OTICE of REMOVAL.—Messrs. LANDER 
DELLS, Architects and Surveyors, neve REMOVED 
their PR... to 6, JOHN-STREET, Bedford- -row, W.C. 
A Vacancy for an Articled Pupil will shortly occur. 


MASTER of ARTS of the University of 

A London, Gold Medallist in Mathematics and Natural 

Philosophy, wishes to READ those Subjects with CANDI- 

DATES for oo and Honours and for the Civil Service. 

streets WC R., Mr. Lewis's Scientific Library, 136, Gower- 
stree 


NERMANY.—An English Lady, residing in 
one of the best rman Ca) gga would be glad to take =e 

charge of ONE or TWO YOU DIES, from Octo! 
May (or longer if desired), _ EDUCATE with her own ww A 
under an excellent residen rman Governess, assisted by the 
best Masters. Terms, 12l. ber ms month. The highest references can 
be given, and would be required.—Address L. M., care of Messrs. 
Thresher & Glenny, 152, Strand, London. 


A N ENGLISH ARCHITECT practising in 
Benin requires an OUT-DOOR ARTICLED PUPIL. 

ust possess a taste for Drawing, and some knowledge of 
we B French Language.—Ad: M. Virrat, 45, Rue de Ponthieu, 


JEPITOR, or SUB-EDITOR and REPORTER. 
_4 —An experienced Journalist, of steady, business habits, 
who received a thorough, —— training on a first- ao paper, 

and has n accustomed to General Newspaper and Periodical 
|W ork, SEEKS a RE- ENGAGEMENT. He could render valuable 




















OME.—A Young Lady, wishing to spend the | 
at Rome, ~ would” be glad _to SHARE TH 


Winter Ej 
| EXPENSES. and obtain ‘the probestion, FOR THE JOURNEY, | 


| of a Lady or Family 
respectability given an 
lane, 


REEK CLASSES for LADIES. —These | 

Classes will be. devoted to the Study of Homer, and the 

| Dialogues of Plato. Ladies desirous of joining them are requested 

| to apply to Dr. Heimann, 57, Gordon-square, on Monday, 30th 
| inst., between 2 and 3 o'clock. 


RAWING. —LADIES’ 

CLASSES, 41, Fitzroy-square. Mr. BENJAMIN R. GREEN 
Member of the Institute of Water-Colour Painters, Inventor ‘of 
the Rustic Drawing Models, begs to announce that his CLASSES | 
for Drawing and Painting have re-assembled. — Particulars 
forwarded. 


DUCATION for LITTLE GIRLS.—The 
WIFE and DAUGHTERS of . ODEREe MAN, living - 
one of the West-end Squares, who e, for several _— 
engaged in the See tp of “hatte Girls, have a few V ACAN: 
CIES, which they wish to —Terms, according to age, from 
per annum. np, nexonally: or by letter, to the Rev. 
A. L. G., Messrs. Hatchard & Co., Booksellers, Piccadilly, 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, Hyde Park. 
Classes, under a Garcia, Mrs. Street, J. B Chatterton, Esq., 


oing there direct. ce ad of first | 
asked for.—Address A. B., 35, Gutter- | 














INTERNATIONAL 


D UBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1865. 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 


OPEN DAILY, ond | the EVENING of MONDAYS, TUES- 
DAYS, and THUR 
am, One Shil 


as 
The Exhibition will CLOSE on the 9th of NOVEMBER NEXT. 
RAILWAY ARR: ANGEMENTS, 
Return Tickets to and from Dublin are issued _at the principal 
Railways in England and Scotland at considerably Reduced 


a trains run frequently at very low prices. 
For full particulars see Railway C ies’ A t 
HENRY PARKINSON, 
__sSSecretary and i Comptroller. > 


FIRST A. AN ‘N UAL EXHIBITION of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, at T. MSLEAN’S NEW GALLERY, 
7, Haymarket, will OPEN to the Public on SATURDAY the 26th 
of October. Admission, including Catalogue, 1s.—T. M‘LEan’s 
New Gallery, 7, Hay market. 


Ppareur R EF OUNDATION COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL, BEDFORD.—The SECOND MASTERSHIP of 
this School is NOW VACANT: the Salary is 150. per annum ; 
and the subjects to be taught by the Second Master are Euclid, 
Algebra, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Mensuration, Land Surveying, 

tin, French, English Composition, History,” Geography, and 
the usual branches of an English education. 

Applications and Testimonials to be sent to the Clerk of the 
Trustees of the Bedford Charity, Bedford, on or before Tuesday, 
the 21st November next. 








ARPUR FOUNDATION COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL, BEDFORD.— WANTED, for this School, a 
FENTLEMAN competent to teach the FRENCH and GERMAN 
| = AGES; Salary, 1201. per annum. An Englishman pre- 


Aplications and Testimonials to be sent to the Clerk of the 
of the Bedford Charity, Bedford, on or before Tuesday, 
the 2 2ist November next. 





., H. Praeger, Esq.. Madame Louise Michau, 

M. A. rae DE: Heimann, Mrs. Harrison, W. Cave Thomas, 
oe aed . Radford, Esq., W. H. D. Rowe, Esq. , M.A., Signor 

Val etta, W. Moore, Esq., A. Chiosso, Esq. 

The Senior Term begins November Ist. 

The Junior Half Term, November 2nd. 


Prospectuses, containing 1 Terms, &c., may be had on application. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, a Wrangler 
and Classical Scholar, wishes to meet with an EVENING 
PUPIL, to prepare for the University, Military or C i Services 
&e. —Address 21, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Pa ark, N.V 


IGH-STREET, ALTRINCHAM. — For 
first-class School, the Excellent HOUSE, with large 
arden, long occupied as a School for Young Ladies.—Apply to 
Stiss Naytor, The Knoll, near Altrincham. 


NIVERSITY HALL, 14, Brownswoop 
ARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N *_Principal, the Rey. 
William Kirkus, LL.B., assisted by Experienced Masters in 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and odern and Eastern 
Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Education in all 
Branches, and the most careful special attention is paid to the 
reparation of C: ‘andidates for University and Civil- eovias 
Examinations, and the preliminary Art-E 
and Medical Students.—For all particula 
Kirkcs, 14, Brownswood Park, Stoke Ne 
limited ‘number of Boarders can be received. 


N INVALID LADY or GENTLEMAN 

requiring a COMFORTABLE HOME, with Medical Super- 
vision, can be received into the House of a Married Physician 
without family, resident in one of the most healthy and picturesque 
parts of Kent. For particulars apply, by letter only, to Zeta, care 
of Messrs. Ferguson & a> Surgical Instrument Ms akers, 21, 
Giltspur-street, London, 














xaminations for Law 
apply to the Rev. | 
gton, London, N.—A 








NOTICE. —LORD PALMERSTON. —A Por- 
trait, lately sketched from Life, by Mr. G. H. Thomas, 
elegant, characteristic, and faithful Lithographed by Mr. J. A. 
Winter, will be published on MON NDA Y, October 23rd. Artist’s 
Proof, on india paper, 18 by 25. 10s. 6d. each ; Proof, india, 15 by 22, 
5s. each ; India Prints, size 17 by 12, 28 6d. ‘each. Prepaid Orders 
from the Country should add 6d. 6d. each for packing. 

s ron pt Day & Son (Limited), 6, Gate-street Lincoln’s Inn- 
elds, W 





MORNING | 





ig a new cp miece or other _— - 
street, 


ue: JEDETOR. —A PRACTICAL PRINTER, 

inted with various Languages, and Author of several 

W orks, Lows has had eleven years’ Experience in Typographical 

| Reading, Writing for oe: Press, &c., wishes to SU B-EDIT or P Read 
a Week iy Paper.—Zerta, 6. , Kennington-green, 8. 


10 PUBLISHERS and ENGRAVERS.— 

WANTED, between 40 and 50 WOOD-ENGRAVINGS or 

ELECTROS of PyrEWws of LONDON and its Neighbourhood.— 
Apply to X. Y., 5, New-street-square, London, E.C. 


Address Rapacrev R, 52, Pi 














THE LATE CANON STOWELL’S SERMONS. 


PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser has the 

exclusive possession of MS. REPORTS, from the Notes ofa 

i and Writer, of nearly 100 of ‘the latest Sermons, on 

the leading Theological ae of the day, preached by the Tate 

Rev. CANON STOWELL, M.A.—Address Turotocicus, at the 

pnd of Mr. Thomas Whitehead, Cross-street Chambers, Man- 
chester. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, in a large manu- 

facturing Town, an ACTIVE and. bag ey en hd MAN, 

to assist in Reporting and Sub-editing. Must have h ad good 

practice in eac! capscity, and produce nexceptionable testi- 

monials to character and qualifications. salary, &c., with 

copies of recent testimonials, to B. B., care of Adams & Francis, 
59, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman 

of many years’ experience on the Daily and Weekly Press, 

desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT on a First-class Journal.—Siema, 
20, Mornington-road, New Cross, London, 8.E. 


AUTHORS and OTHERS.— entleman 

ed in study, bat) hawt a few hours daily to spare, 

would ie apy tact NUENSIS. SECRETARY, or in 

any similar capacity, for a a remuneration.—Address ALria, 
88, Copenhagen-street, N 


T° MODERATE CAPITALISTS requiring 
occupation, and who can furnish from 5001. to 1,0001., an op- 

ortunity is offered to j join the Hey I P and arking 
of a well-established and mare lass WEEKLY JOURNAL.— 
Apply to C. J. W., Messrs. len, 2, a, House-yard, 
Paternoster-row, V London E 


HE MATTERHORN CATASTROPHE.— 
Just pete, Beaty DE-VISITE of T. WHYMPER, 
Esq., and M. CROZ. free on peseips of 36 postage- stamps. 
—Suitn, Beck t Becks a1. Cornhill, E.C. 


UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 

TION.—The NEW PATENT cise RANGE, with an 

Open Chimney, exhibited by BROWN & GREEN, Section 22, 

Stand 225, cures. Smoky Chimneys and avoids all Close Heat or 

sack eae “nm —Freperick THomas, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within. . 























BUSINESS, in the ey mee > age of 
3,000 Negatives, and everythi: ng connsiete. 8 gna in’ exe 
ing order.—Apply, by letter, N. E 
1, Catherine-street, Strand, we 


R SALE.—A First-class PHOTOGHS 
BUSINESS, at the West End, including a large 
Valuable Negatives of Eminent Persons. ase, Gog 
tures, and Plant complete.—Address B. A 
ce, 15, Gough- square, Fleet-street, E.C. 


GLATE QUARRIES. aie ee A 
wall, yt. _ = Kool to Mr. Pace, Accotiptap 
Devereux-court, Temple, W 
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CL ASSICS, 159 vols. boards, 


‘ ‘hippenham. , ‘ 
MAGAZINES, 


n the best 


| ELPHI 
a uncut. Price 
OOKS, PERIODICALS, 
NEWSPAPERS, all supplied punceaaly, and 
terms, by HALL & CO., 25, Paternoste 


WRIOUS BOOKS.—A NEW C AT ALC IGUE 

is NOW: READY of a Valuable COLLECTION of Second- 

hand BOOKS, including a most Rare Assemblage of Liter ry 

Curiosities, seldom to be met with, sent free on receipt of a stamp 

for postage.—Tnomas Bret, 15, Conduit-street, Bond t, Lon- 
don, W. Libraries and smé all Collections of Books purche ased. 


Just published, 8vo. half morocco, price 4s. 6d. 
0. WEIGEL’S, of Leipzig, CATALOGUE 


e of his STOCK of OLD BOOKS, system: ati ally arrs inged, 
17,763 different Works. 854 pp. 8vo. half mor » price 43. 6 


S. SPINKE, 


Wittrams & Noreate, Importers of Foreign. ‘Books, 14, Sea. 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
Edinburgh. 


(HANG 
—— PHOTOGRAPHS. 


20, South Fre« lerick-st 





stamps.— 


(7ft. § 


SreRKoscOPIC CoMPANY, 


Shin. in.) —Free, 12 
London. 





AYALIL’S PORTI RAITS, all Styles, from 
the life size to the locket miniature, taken daily,—224, 
Regent- street, London, ¢ and 91, King’s-road, Brightor 


MAY ALL’S CARTES - DE- VISITE, 
i length, half length, or vignette, taken daily. 
skill is employed in every department. Liberal treatment to 
insure satisfaction. Choice of pose, & Price list by post or 
otherwise.— Messrs. Mayall, Ph« stographers and Artists, 224, 
Regent street. London, and 91, King’s-road, Brighton. 


“full 


UNAR ECLIPSES. — Now publishing, on 


a Series of Stereoscopic Combinations of the L U NAR | 


EC Line of February, 1858, and October, 1865, from the Urigin: 

Negatives of Warren De La Rue, Esq., President of the Royal 
Senin Society, &c.—Suira, Beck & Beck, 31, Cornhill, 
London, E 


MNHE NEW PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. 
—List of Prices for all sizes of Pictures, as well as of the 

new Chemicals employed to produce the marvellous results of 
the WOTHLYTYPE, together with a Specimen of this beautiful 
ethod of Printing, ‘forw: urded on application to the Secretary, 
United Association of Photography (Limited), 213, Regent-street, 


*, «* Pictures, Engravings, &c. are beautifully copied by this 
process. an rie 


OOK- BU YER! 3.— A Cc ate alogue of second- hand 
STANDARD WORKS, all in good T condition, many b« 
by the first ee English Literature generally, Divinity 3 
the Classics. A stamp required for postage.—W. Hearn, 497, 
Oxford-street, London. 


1866.—ALMANACKS, POCKET BOOK 

* DIARIES, DIRECTORIES, PEERAGES, AN- 
NUALS, and all Books, &c. &c., whether in Stock or not, includ- 
ing Medical Books, Law Books, or any other class, no matter by 
whom put ished, are supplied at the rate of 2d discount in each 
shilling by S. & T. GILBERT, 4, ¢ ‘opths ull-buildings, back of the 
Bank of England, E.C. A choice selection of Albums, Serap 
Books, and Playing Cards alws ays on hand, in addition to Bibles, 
Prayer Books, and ( ‘hurch Services. P lease copy the address. 


ATIONAL MAN USCRIPTS of ENG- 
LAN D.—Px il, 1a.—To be had of ¥ 
Longman & Co l s for the Sale of Her Majesty's 
Record and Ordnance Survey Publications. The First Volume of 
the Series of the Fac-similes of some of the most Interesting and 
Important Documents preserved in the Public Record Office, is 
now published. The Documents have been selected under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, and the Fac-similes of them, 
with Translations and Notes, are published under the sanction of 

Her Majesty’s Government, by Colonel Sir Henry James, R. 
&¢. The Documents in the First Volume of the Series ran ze 
he Norman Conquest to the Reign of Henry the Seventh, 
and include the Conqueror’s Charter to the City of London, the 
Account of the Purchase of Ships, &c., for Richard the First’s 
Crusade, Magna Charta, the Summons of the First_ House of 
Commons, with Autograph and Holograph Letters of Royal and 
Eminent Persons. Part I1., comprising the Reigns of Henry 





the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, will follow immediately, and 
arts. | 


the whole Series will be contained in Four P: 


YHE CARTOONS of RAPHAEL.—From 


D ca Scarce and Beautiful Line Engravings by NICOLAS 
OR 


The ‘Set of Seven Photographie Fac-similes of the above cele- 
brated Prints, mounted on India Paper, ready either for Framing 
or for the Folio, sent, securel packed and carriage paid, for 15g. 
Size of each Print 7; inches by 5 inches. 

. O. Orders to be made pays tb le to 
J. W. Haynes, 2, York-terrace, Leamington. 


HELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS.— 
Mr. R. DAMON, of WE YMOUTH, will, on application, 
send an abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, in the 
following Departments :— 
1, FOREIGN SHELLS. 
2. BRITISH SHELLS. 
3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 
4. MINERAL 
5. PUBLICATIONS. 


& R. MCR AC KEN, 8, 

e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, old Jew ry), Gener: al ptr Foreign 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform their Patrons that 
they continue to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the World. They solicit par- 
ticular attention to the following Wines :— 

Ingham’s Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s. per dozen ; 
11/.—Domeeq’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherr 
bos Taylor’s, and other Ports, 38s, to 100a.—( 
_ Hennessy’ 3 1857 Pale Brandy, 66s. 
ditto, 30 years old, 84s. per dozen case. 
Champagnes, Hocks, Moselles, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &c. 
Samples on application.—Terms cash. ~~ 
POOKBINDI NG—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen 
JOSEPH ZABHNSDORF, 
een ~' TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES- STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 





The first | 


| comprising 


rd 
}—D Oyly and Mant’s Bibleand Pray er, 4 vols 


ar 2 
per dozen case.—Very rare | 


| i: all's 
| Europe, 2 


EBENTURES bearing Interest at 6, 64, and 
sce ber Cent. are issued by The: NEW ZEALAND LOAN and 
MERCANTI INCY COMPANY Limited). 

The security por sessed by the holders of these Debentures is the 
unea!led Capital of the Company, amounting to 450,000/., and the 
freehold and other securities of the Company, upon which the 
paid-up capital and money received upon Debentures have been 
advanced in the Colony. 

London, 50, Old Broac i street, 12th October, 1865. 


[J EBENTU RES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON © OMP: ANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital 750,000, 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
George Lrelan: sq. sq. 
Duncan James’ Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Ye: ars, at 5, 51, and 6 per Cent. respective 
They are also prepared to’ invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com 
pany, as may be arranged. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.C. By order, o JOUN 4 ANDERSON, Secretary. — 


HE MAGIC DON KEY S.— Roars of Laughter. 

—These we eee Animals go through their extraordinary 
evolutions daily, at Strand, from Ten till Six. The pair sent 
post free i Te urtec * stamps. — he MAGIC SAILOR and the 
BONNIE SHWIFE, post free for fourteen stamps.—H. G. 
Cu ARKE & dor , 252, Strand. 


VHE LITTLE MODELLER. — How to Make 


a Model Village, 48 Coloured Engravings, post free for seven 
stamps; a Model Farm, seven stamps tailway, seven 
stamps; Windsor Castle, seven stamps Wreck Ashore, seven 
stamps ; a Model Racecourse, seven stam 1 Cricket-Field, seven 
stamps; a Watering Place, seven stamps Shakspeare’s Birth- 
place, seven stamps; Ann ‘Hi athaway’s Cottage, seven stamps.— 
—H. G. Crarse & Co, 252, Strand. 


Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, a 
Patrick F. Robertson, M.P. 


Esq. 





Sales by Auction 


Shells, Minerals, Heads and Horns of Animals, and Curio- 
sities formed i y the late SIR ROBERT SC HO] MBURGK. 
late Consul at Bankok. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce he will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, October 31, at half- past 12 precisely, 
a Valuable COLLECTION of LAND and MARINE SHELLS, 
principally from the East India Islands, the property of a Gentle: 
man—a few megs = a Ceo on of Heads and Horns of 
Animals, a few ad Curiosities, collected by the late SIR 
ROBERT sc MOMBU RG K in Siam and Camboja. 


On vie w the day prior and morning of Sale, and ¢ atalogues had. 
The Bowerbank Collection of Fossils. 
M! R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he 
‘ae been fav« ured with instructions from Dr. BOWER- 
BANK, F.R.S., F , &c., who is leaving London, to SELL by 
AUCT ION, at his micas m, ao 20. Highbury-grove, Is! ington, on 
MOND: AY, November nd following days, at half- past 12 pre- 
cisely r ach day, this very Celebrated COLLECTION of BRITISH 
Foss 
Cc atalonues are preparing and will be ready ten days before the 
Sale, to be had, price 1s each, returnable to purchasers at the 
Museum,and of Mr. J. C. Stevens, Auctioneer and Valuer, 38, 
King z-street, Covent-garden. 


On the Premises, 6, LITTLE TO W ER- STREET, 
N ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. are instructed 


to SEL L by AUCTION, on the Premises, 6, Little Tower- 
»AY, October 25, and two following days, at 
very Important, Extensiv - and most Inter- 
y LON of Fine MODERN ENGRAVINGS, by all 
the Eminent aviince. many elegantly and te tally framed, and 
mostly in proof states—Water-colour Drawings and Oil Paintings 
of undoubted merit, by populs ar Artists, including three important 
Works of the late 8. J. E. Jones; also Examples by— 
Barrett, G. Dutton Meadows 
Bentley Egville Morris 
3lacklock Fielding Nibbs 
ee C. Herbert Penley 
Herring Salmon, J 
Jones, 8. J. E. Spaldin 
Joy Stothar 
Jutsum Taylor, C. 
aay sen. Ww rt i 
Le Westa 
—and ottinr * distinguished M: natees. Also will be onl of, an 
Immense Assortment of Photographic Albums, by De La Rue 
Smith, and other first-clz Manufacturers— Be: tutifully: -coloured 
Photographs and Chr thographs, of a publication, in 
charming and appropriate Gilt Frames—and a large 08 antity of 
other attractive Fine-Art nee ther with the Mahogany 
Counters, Show-cases, Shop Fittings, 
Catalogues are now “ready. 


Misce Naneous Books.—Five Days’ Sale. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 115, Chancery- oes W.C., on MONDAY, 
23, and four following g days, at 1 o’clock,a COLLECTION 
. including the Libraries of Two Clergymen, deceased, 
amongst others—Macklin’s Bible, plates, 6 vols.— 

a selection from, 12 plates, proofs, only 50 printed— 
f Jamaica, 2 vols.—Thornton’s Linnzeus, coloured 
Tanner’s Notitia Monastica :vater’s Physio- 

3 vols. morocco—Latham’s Birds, 

vards’s Birds, coloured plates, 7 vols. 

17 vols.—Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower 

Lexicon, 4 vols. —Scott’s Bible, 6 vols. 

Stephens’s British 
5 vols.—Yarrell’s 


Etching Club 
os Hi 


Entomology, 12 vols.—Sowerby’ 
British Birds, 3 vols. and ’s Pictorial 
Shakspere, 8 vols.— Dyce’s Shakespeare, 6 vols.—Shirley’s Dramatic 
Works, by Dyce, 6 ve Bojardo ed Ariosto, by Panizzi, 9 vols.— 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols.—U peott’s English Topography, 
3 vols.—Hone’s Works, a A hgh cringl Library, 
10 vols.—British E 3 vi 
Ireland, 
0 vols.—Pickering’s Statutes at La 
and Monuments, 8 vols.—Collier’s Eccle A 
» Nouveau Testament, en Latin et Francais, par De Sacy, 
r aper—Corpus Ser iptorum Historiz 
cal Works, Sermons and Commenta- 
‘ Medic: al, Botanical, and other Scientific Works, the 
English Historians and 2oets, Foreign Literature, Modern 
Works of Fiction, Music by eminent Composers, Prints, Por- 
traits, &e. To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Sa 
Many Thousand Volumes of Popular and a Modern, 
Books, bound and in quires, 


R. HODGSON will SELL by A UCTIoy, 
at his Rooms, 115, Sy rg aE W.C., on TU Espay 
ber 31, and two following days. 1 o'clock, many Tho Y 
JMES of POPUL: d RN PUBLICATIONS 
sing 2,500 Moore's Irish Melodies, with the harmonize ed aimee 
Professor Glover, 4to. cloth gilt—i 500 Ha het ’s History of T. 2 
Ancient and Modern, 8vo. cloth—21u ichols’s Forty y Years j 
America, 2 vo!s. 8vo. quires—205 Cheva ier 8 Mexico, Ancient ang ~ | 

Modern, 2 vols. 8vo. quires—125 Ainswerth’s A!) Round thew, 
numerous cuts, 4 vols. in 2, 4to. cloth— 500 The Doua Nor 
Kennedy's accurate edition, super-roy. 8vo. cloth—500 i= 
Mai’s Greek Testament, cr. 8v0.—3,600 Volumes of the §: Peeehes 
Burke, Piunket, Curran, Sheil, Grattan, and O’C onnell’ | ot 
cloth—4-0 Ten Thousand W onderful Things, er. 8vo. half oma 
650 The Boy’s Own Treasury, cloth gilt— 560 The Girl's 
Treasury, cloth gilt—500 The Family Doctor, er. 8vo. half. bound. 
1,000 Grimms ( as, coloured cuts, dto. fancy boards— ~160 Robin. 
son Crusoe, Lea’s Illustrated Edition, 4to. cloth gilt —] 
Volumes of Aimard’s Tales, the Illustrated Series, ¢ loth gilt— —15 000 
Volumes of Aimard’s Ta!es, sells 2s. fancy boards—15,000 Voluy 
of Alexandre Dumas’s Novels, sells 2s. fancy boards—1 ,000 Break. 
fast in Bed—1.000 The Orange Girl—1,000 The Dead Heart—1,0 
Workmen of Paris—1,000 The Mariner's © ‘ompass—640 Eton Sch 
Days—600 The Cross of Honour—and humerous other Railway 
volumes. The remainders in cloth and quires of the follo owing 
novels: Sackville Chase, Madeline Graham, Stella, Barbara Hi 
Dangerous Connections, Singed Moths, Bertie Bray, The ‘om, 
Chains, and many others, by the most popular writers of the Fay 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Splendid Decorative Furniture, Silver and Silver-gilt Plate, 
and Objects of Art and Virti, removed from Broxmog 
Manor. 

\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, 

DAY, November 13, at 1 o'cloc ck procis 

able assembl: age of DECORATIVE F 

and OBJECTS of ART and VIRTU, collected by ROBERT BRIS: 

TOW, Esq., and removed from Broxmoor Manor, He umpsl 

comprising several noble Cabinets of old Carved Ebony, ae inlai 

— fine ashes Mos ics, from the late Bishop of Ely’s collec. 
ion—Tables and Secrctaires of Ebony inlaid with ivory— carved 

mbcoer Tudor r hs ai splendid Suite of Carved Blackwood Pup. 

niture from Bombay—Suites of Carved and Gilt and other C 

covered with Gobelins tapestry—Sideboard , Cabinets, and Table 

of carved oak—Suites of magnificent Curtains of Genoa velvet. 
Tapestry and silk rep—Brussels and velvet pile Carpets—numerons 

Suits of Armour and a large Collection of Arms—a pair of of 

Oriental Vases and Covers of extraordinary quality—fine of 

Sévres, Dresden, and Capo di Monte Porcelain—fifteen fine od 

Chelsea Plates, from Lord Cadogan’s Collection—heautiful objects, 

composed of agate , Jasp' er, malachite, lapislazuli, ivory, and other 

precious materials, so, a large quantity of fine silver and silver 
zilt ornamental and useful plate, comprising groups of figures, siz 

Dessat Stands, with figures illustrating the Lay of the Last Min. 

strel, Vases, Salvers, Tankards, Cups, Tes 1 and Coffee Services, Can- 

dlesticks, saltcellars, &e. The fittings of a library or dining-reom 
of carved oak, an oak parqueterie Floor, an ormolu and crystal 

Chandelier, large Bronzes, Venetian Glasses, marble and stone 

groups of Figures and Vases suitable for Gardens, and a large col 

lection of Antlers and Stuffed Birds, 


May be publicly viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Highly Interesting Pictures by the late J. F. Herring, Sen, 
from Broxmoor Manor. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELLby AUC re 
= their Great Roe . King-street, S ar 'S- aus on THUR! 

, November 16, at 1 o'cle ck preci Tea. COLLEC. 
TION of PICTT RES formed by ROBERT. B RISTOW, Esq., and 
removed from Broxmoor Mg sok Hampshire, comprising the 
renowned Series of Picture: 3 by the late J. F. Herring, Sen., 
Start for the Derby—The Blue Ribbon of the Turf—The British 
Stud—Stable Scenes—The Hunting Stud, &c.—Also the Celebrated 
Picture by P. H. Calderon, A.R.A., Liberating Prisoners on the 
Young Heir’s Birthday, &c. Drawings in Water-Colours, Proof 
Engravings, &c 

M be viewed two days Preceding, a} and C atalogues | had, 


Liverpool.—The Highly-important Collection of Works of 
Art of the late Mr. R. H. GRUNDY. 


)VESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that ae will SELL by, AUCTION, 
in Church-street, Liverpool, o NDAY, November 20, 
following days, by Order of the pie mm ators, the Whole of the 
COLLECTION of WORKS of ART formed durin ng the 
twenty years by that Eminent Connoisseur, the late Mr. ROBERT 
HINDMARSH GRUNDY, whose judgment and refined taste 
being so well known, it is only necessary to state that it comprises 
upwards of 750 Drawings in Water-Colours, the largest number 
ever offered in one Collection, and includes 80 works of 
16 by Sir D. Wilkie, 8 by Dd. Roberts, R.A., 2 by Sir Landseer, 
4by W. E. Frost, R.A., 2 by C. Stanfield, it. A. , 9 by Copley Field: 
ing, 4 by Birket Foster, l4by F. Tayler, 12 by Prout, 8 by_ ~ Wint, 
Barrett, 19 by G. Cattermole, 8 by Duncan, 7 by T. 
, A.R.A., 28 by fh M. Richardson, 26 by J. D. Harding, 7 
,and many beautiful specimens of nearly every mber 

of the Uld and New Societies of Painters in Water-C loos. 
original Pencil I!lustrations to Moore’s ‘ Melodies,’ by D. Maclise, 
R.A.—about 160 choice Cz — Les and Foreign ee 
including an exquisite work of Ary Scheffer—50 fine copies 
celebrated old Pictures by the Ree W. D. Kennedy. 

A very large and fine Collection of Ancient and Modern Proof 
Engravings, in the rarest state, framed and in the F -ortfolio, com- 
prising some of the finest works of R. Morghen, ene - 
Martinet, and after Sir Edwin Landseer and J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., including a splendid set of artist's proofs of the ‘Engi 
and Wales’—very tine Books of Prints, Galleries, and Works 00 
Art—an exceedingly beautiful Cabinet of Carved Ebony and Ivory, 
in the taste of Francis the First, made for the late Duke 
Orleans, and purchased at the Sale of his Effects—a beau 
Clock, with Figures, of old Sevres Biscuit, and other choice Deco 
rative Objects pureh: 1sed from the London Collection of Napoleon 
the Third—tine old Carved Oak and Walnut Cabinets, Tables, and 
Chairs—rich Buhl Cabinets and Tables—a Carved and Gilt Table 
with Glass, from Stowe—Exquisite Carvings by Rogers—Bronzs 
and Marbles—sir Joshua Reynolds’s Palette, and many other 
interesting and valuable Effects. Also, the Original En grave 
Plate, by Ryall, of Sir E, Landseer’s celebrated Picture, * Lite i 
the Old Dog Yet,’ with the valuable Copyright and Stock 


Plates, ‘ : 
Further notice will be given. © 


Just pub lished, in crown 6v0. DI pp. p. 284, price 3s. 6d. ‘cloth, 


WNGLISH LANDED TITLE, its Safest and 
Best Reform, von Observations on the Recent Trai 
of Land Act. By J. KENNEDY, late m fhe Recent Teal 
British Guiana. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
Bath: J. Davies, Abbey Churchyard. 
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N° 1982, Oocr. 21, ’65 


THE ATHENAUM 





MHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. ccoxxxvi. 
- is published this day. 
Contents. 
I. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
J. THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 
JII. STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 
IV. POETRY OF PRAED AND LORD HOUGHTON. 
V. THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
VI. FIELD SPORTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
VII. THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 
VIII. ENCROACHMENTS OF RUSSIA IN ASIA. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, No. XI. October, price 4s.; Annually, post paid, 138. 4d. 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
ON. 

te mts:—1. Race in History—®. The Early History of Man- 
nd—3. Rationalism—4. Prehistoric Scotland—5. Bodichon on 
Humanity- —6. British Sculptured Rocks—7. Travelling in South 
‘America—8. Text-Books of Anthropology—9. Proceedings of the 
Paris Saeconaionion! Society—10. Astronomical Ey 
jl. The Skeleton of a Hottentot—12. Brain and Mind—13. Pre- 
historic Times—14. Psychonomy of the Hand—15. por rod 
at the British Association—16. Miscellanea Anthropologica. 
The Journal of the Anthropological Society contains ‘ Dr. 
Seemann on the Western Esquimaux,’ and the Discussion thereon. 
ondon: Triibuer & Co. 60, Paternoster- -row, E 
Dies YS for RESIDENCES.—For Views, 
Plans, &c., of Residences of various sizes by different 
architects, see a Series now appes ur etre THE BUILDER, con- 
ducted by Mr. Godwin, F.R.S. and and published every 
FRIDAY Morning, price 4d., or by ah As Sir oe Peto’s 
house appeared recently. The Number for FRIDAY NEXT 
eontains—View, Plans, and Section of Winscott eens. North 
Devon—also papers on the Prevention of Strikes—The Architecture 
of the Jews—the Health Question at the Sheffield Congress— 
Important Statement as to the Government Engineers in — A— 
aad ether Articles, together with all the News of the Week, 
Artistical, Sanitary, and Constructional.—1, York-street, Covent: 
garden, and all Newsmen. 

HE LATE VINCENT WALLACE. — 
A MEMOIR (with Critical Analyses of his Works) of this 

Eminent Composer in the Orchestra of SATURDAY, Oct. 2lst. 
Free by post for four stamps. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE LATE VINCENT WALLACE. — 
A Beautiful PORTRAIT on STONE of this Eminent Com- 
poser, with Autograph, will be given with the Orchestra for 
Oct. 28. Free by post for four stam 
lams & Francis, 59, J Pleet- -street, E.C. 


NOTIC E. —At press, and shortly will be published, 


IVINE and MORAL SONGS. By the Rev. 
F ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 
oe ated in the new Graphotype Engraving Process, Wide 
8, Ornamental Borders for Type, Head and Tail Pieces, 
and 24 full- page Engravings, by 


W. HOLMAN HUNT, W. CAVE THOMAS, J. D. WATSON, 
G.DU MAURIER, T. MORTEN, C. GREEN, H. K. BROWNE, 
MARCUS STONE, H, ANELAY, FLORENCE CLAXTON, 
ze EDWARDS, &c., under the superintendence of H. FITZ 
‘OOK. 











Second Edition, revised, with 16 Plates, price 68. 


UR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES: a Trea- 
tise on “ Eb Sse al Use oo! Fuel _and the Prevention of 
—— By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun 
s written 2 very interesting and valuable 
e subject.”—Atheneum. 
3 as wellas te: wit learn much from 
e and practical treatise.”’. 
London : Robert He anawicbe i Piccadilly. 
Second Edition, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 
TREATISE on SMOKY CHIMNEYS— 
their CURE and PREVENTION. By FREDERICK 
EDW ARDS, Jun. * 
ne at charm of the treatise is its conciseness and practical 
usefulness.” —Buiiding News. 
The author of this really able and useful little treatise will 
b Welcc omed by many asa friend indeed.’ ‘— Sun. 
A sensible and clearly written pamphlet.”—Guardian. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Pic C8 udilly. 





Second Edition, enlarged, price 3d., post free 4d. 


HEUMATIC GOUT and its CURE: a 
Pamphlet addressed to the Public by a Late Sufferer. 
sellers. n: John Camden Hotten, 74, Piccadilly; and all Book- 


This day is published, Second Hdition, revised, price 12° 
TREATISE on the ANALYTIC GEO- 
ME TRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. By GEORGESALMON, 
.D., F.R.S., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Dublin: Hodiecs, Smith & Co. Grafton-strect, yanene hers to the 
University. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Cx 





22mo. cloth, —_ edges, 53. 6d.; half roan, ee boards, 68.; 
half morocco, marbled edges, 7 
WALK ER’S (JOHN), RHY MIN G DIC- 
TIONARY, adapted as a Spelling, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory Dictionary of the English Language. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and ve ery considerably enlarged, containing a C opious 
wteduction, with Critical and Practical goers nm ¢ et 
TONG ‘ Syllabication, <n ation, and Rhy by JOHN 
bine GMUIR, A.M. LL.D., Author of ‘ Walker tee Ww are cdm- 
bined in a Dictions ary of the English Language.’ 
London: William Tegg, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


PARLEY’S HISTORY. 
New Edition, brought down to the Present Tis, illustrated 
with New Maps, engraved on Steel, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
7 
NIVERSAL HISTORY, on the Basis of 


Geograph PETER PARLEY. Author of ‘Tales 
about Natural Wistor’, Oh 8 For th 
and Schools, Eleventh Ein &c. For the use of Families 


London: William Tegg, Pancras- as-lane, 1e, Cheapside. 





Just published, price 2% 28. 


Hasty: RECOGNITION of REBEL BELLI- 


NCY, and Ri 0 
@honce A ight to Complain of It. By 


Willis & Sotheran, ‘136, Strand. 





Now ready, in Syo. price 5s. cloth, 
gin WILLIAM HAMILTON ; 
kK hy of Seecotien : 

HUTcHiIso% STIRLING. 
By the same Author, 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 
The SECRET of HEGEL; being the Hegelian 
System in Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Reeszees CHURCH SERVICES. 
Convenient in form, and durably bound. 
At all the principal Booksellers’ ; and at 15, Paternoster-row, 
London. 


being the 
an Analysis. By JAMES 











“This full and lucid account of textile processes.”—A theneum. 


Demy 8vo. illustrated with Drawings and Diagrams, 
price 108 


HE ART of WEAVING, by HAND and 
POWER. By JOHN WATSON, Manufacturer. 


George Watson, 58, Ingram-street, Glasgow ; J. Heywood, Man- 
chester; W. Kent & Co. London. “Vara 


7 ASS AT: MANAC fe for 1866, 36th year, 
ready. The Yearof Prophecy! Peace in America was 

foretold at p. 44 —— for 1865 ; and the Great Cattle Plague at 

p. 42, Almanac for erger, Newcastle-street, Strand. 

The Handbook of gute ‘Vol. I. and Vol. I1., now on Sale 

by Zadkiel. 








NEW EDITIONS—JUST ISSUED. 
q NGLISH COMPOSITION in PROSE and 


MA te based on Grammatical Synthesis. By W. SCOTT 
DALGLEISH, M.A., Vi to -Principal of Dreghorn College. Fourth 
Edition. 2s. 6d. —The EY, 28. 6d. 

“The treatise is cine for the purposes of elementary 
instruction, at once the mos’ pr: actical and the most scientific 
exposition that we have yet had.”—Professor Craik. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS, 


with Pro- 
essive Exercises. la SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A. Second 
adition, revised. 9d. 


scarcely know any work which, in so small a compass, con- 

tains so complete and lucid an exposition of the subject it treats 
of.”—Dr. Schmitz, Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

A KEY, with Explanatory Notes, for Teachers, 


1s. 6d. is now ready. 


VIRGIL; with Memoir, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary, containing the Meaning of every Word that occurs in the 
Text. By WILLIAM M‘DOWALL. Second Edition, revised. 3s. 


M‘DOWALL’S CAISAR; with Vocabulary, 


Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. New Edition. 3s. 


MELROSE'S CONCISE SYSTEM of PRAC- 
TICAL ARITHMETIC; containing the Fundamental Rules 
and their Application to Mercantile Ca ulculations—Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions—Exchanges—Involution and Evolution—Pro- 
gressions—Annuities, Certain and Contingent, &c. Thirty-seventh 
Edition, re-arranged, improved, and d enlarged, with Exercises on 
the Proposed Decimal Coinage. By ALEX. TROTTER, Teacher 
of Mathematics, &¢c., Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 

A KEY to the above is cat ready. 
Oliver & Boyd. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


RONALD’S REASON; or, 


Cripple. A Book for Boys. 
Engravings, 1s. 


Edinburgh : 


the Little 
By Mrs. S.C. HALL. hs my Ten 
One of ** The Children’s Friend” 
Ly Be ope 


SYBIL and HER LIVE SNOWBALL. 
By the Author of ‘ Dick and his Donkey.’ A Book for Girls. 


WwW ith Twelve Engravings, 1s. One of “The Children’s 
Friend” Series. [Nearly ready. 


TALK WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 
A Book for Boys and Girls. By the Author of ‘Rhymes 
Worth Remembering.’ With Thirty Engravings,1s. One of 
* The Children’s Friend” Series. 

London : Deeley, Jackson & Halliday, 54, Fleet-street ; 
. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster -row. 





The DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER: an 
aes Narrative. By the Rev. LEGH RICHMOND, 
M.A. With Twenty harsvings, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 


COME HOME, MOTHER! A Story 


for Mothers. By NELSIE BROOK. With Ten Engravings, 


cloth, 1s. 
MAUDE’S VISIT to SANDY BEACH. 
By the Author of ‘ Crosses of Childhood.’ 


A Book for Girls. 
With Four Engravings, cloth, 1s. 


PROCRASTINATING MARY. A 


Story for Young Girls. By the Author of ‘Crosses of Child- 
hood.’ With Two Engravings, 6d. 


ROSA; or, the Two Castles. By Miss 
BRADBURN. A Tale for Girls. With Eight Engravings, 
cloth, 1s. {New Edition. 


PASSAGES in the HISTORY of a 
SHILLING. By Mrs. C. L. BALFOUR. With Five En- 
gravings, cloth, 1s. LNew Edition. 


OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, 
Stories about eg a Cats, and Donkeys. By the Rev. 
T. JACKSON, M.A. With Seventy-five Engravings, cloth, 
5s. ; gilt, 7s. 6d. (Zighth Thousand. 


The LITTLE WOODMAN and HIS 


DOG CESAR. By Mrs. SHERWOOD. Parlour Issue on 
toned paper, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; gilt, 28. 6d. [New Edition. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. A Book 


for Servants. By Mrs, SHERWOOD. Printed on toned 
paper, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; gilt, 28. 6d. (New Edition. 


London: 8. W. sont 9, Paternoster-row 





On October 30, “The Second Edition of 


[waz HOLY LAND. By Witi1am Hepwortn 
i) With Tlastrations from Original Drawi and 
Photographs on Steel and 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. ati 

“A narrative of na clearness and power; a statement 
of facts which are glowing with human passion; and above them 
something indicative of higher meaning. Mr. Dixon has given 
freedom to a delightful humour, not incompatible with the most 
profound conviction of religious truth. The picturesque beauty 
of his imagery, the been aye and graphic force of his language, 
relia a Done Nee th of his illustrations will commend his 


“ Mr. Dixon has written a singularly able book. His genius is 
essentially conservative. He contrives while sipping his coffee or 
smoking his cigarette to throw off sketches, with the careless 
boldness of a hand sure of its own accuracy, which challenge the 
closest criticism, and whilst professing only to give rough and 
ready pictures of laces and scenes as they were in the day when 
Christ stood amidst them, the centre figure of the whole, he is 
which after fos the most subtle analysis to bear on the thought 
which after four thousand years of various development was found 
in a concrete form, stripped of its vitality and erystallized into 
the creeds of ‘Pharisee and ee The sharp points of contact 
and anti the habits, and scenes of the strange 
race among whom Christ walked, are all srapeioally described in 
the work before us, and we think few would rise from a caref 
perusal of its pages without a deeper insight into the sacred story, 
possibly a wider understanding of the words of One 7 sual taught 
as with authority, and not as the seribes.’”—Specta 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








Price 6d. 
HE EVANGELICAL ALMANAC for the 
YEAR 1866. Containing, in addition to much Useful In- 
formation, various Interesting Matter. Embellished with a 
highly-finished Photograph of ‘ The Sisters of Bethany.’ 
‘The Evangelical Almanac,’ 1865 (S. W. Partridge).—“* Good as 
it always has been, this very useful annual appears, for next year, 
at half its late cost ; namely, sixpence. It is as full of interesting 
varieties, beyond the usual calendar information, as any previous 
issues. It is embellished with an elegant coloured frontispiece of 
Eastern house-tops ; and the literary matter, as well as the general 
information, will be found to be both useful and profitable.” 
British Standard. 
London: S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ISTORICAL QUESTIONS, with 

NSWERS. By W. CHAMBERS. The Second mation 

of this W ‘ork havi ing been sold, a Third is put to press, and will be 
ready in a few days. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, embracing 


Science. Arts, Biograph vs and Literature, is just going to press, 
and will be shortly issue 


W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 3s. 6d. in cloth antique, 


N AIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of MARY 


POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. Third 
Edition, with Portrait. 


A Cheaper Edition is in preparation. 


**This is a charming little book; and whether we regard its 
subject, cleverness, or delicacy of sentiment or expression—to say 
nothing of its type and ae Sg —it is likely to be a most 
acceptable present to young or old, be their peculiar taste for 
religion, morals, poetry, history, or romance.’ 

Christian Observer. 


By the same Author, 
BESSIE’S MONEY. Feap. cloth, 1s. 
CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID (The). 
Post 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
The OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. Cheap 
Edition. Feap. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
CHERRY and VIOLET. Crown §8vo. cloth, 


28. 6d. 


CH RONICLES of MERRY ENGLAND. Feap. 


Syo. 28. 6d. 


CL AUDE the COLPORTEUR. Post 8vo. cloth, 
28. 6d. 
COTTAGE HISTORY of ENGLAND 


cloth, 1s. 


DUCHESS of TRAJETTO. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


12mo. 


DEBORAHW’S DIARY. Cheap Edition. Feap. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Large Edition, 2s. 6d. 


EDWARD OSBORNE. Cheap Edition. Feap. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ETHELFELD. Post 8vo. cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY PICTURES. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GOOD OLD TIMES (The). Post 8vo. cloth, 
28. 6d. 


MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Cheap Edition. 1s. 6d. 

NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 28. 6d. 

POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 23. 6d. 


PROVOCATIONS of MADAME PALISSY. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


QUEENE PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN BOOKE. 
Post 8vo. 28, 6d 


SOME ACCOUNT of MRS. CLARINDA 
SINGLEHART. Post 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
*,* Detailed Catalogues may be had on application. 
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MR. SKEET 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY— 
JOHN ALSTON’S VOW. 3vols. By 


ELIZABETH A. MURRAY, Author of ‘Ella Norman; or, 
a Woman’s Perils.’ 


The MYSTERY of the SOUL. A 


Search into Man’s Origin, Nature, and Destiny. By 8S. W. 
FULLOM, Author of ‘ The Marvels of Science.’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW 


WON BY BEAUTY. 2 vols. 


From the Times, August 23.—“ ‘Won by Beauty’ is the name 
of another novel which dese: to be noticed, were it only for its 
simplicity of purpose It is a simple story, well told, without 
much subtlety, but with a plain, straightforward vigour ‘here 
is life in it, freshness of observation, and interest; and ‘ Won by 
Beauty’ is a good A story, told in an unhackneyed style, by 
one who can see and think for himself.” 


ROME UNDER PIUS IX. By 5S. W. 


FULLOM, Sa gg of ‘The Life of Sir | Douglas,’ 
&c. 1 vol. 108. 6d. 
“Written in a lively and dashing style, and makes es in 
England what Romanism is where it is at home.”—Pre 


’ 
FIFTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By HENRY PHILLIPS. 2 vols. 21s, 
“ Far superior to many works of the kind that could be named, 
—as, for instance, the Recollections of Parke and —_ Kelly.” 
Athenceum. 
“There are innumerable anecdotes in these volumes, well told 
and abounding in humour.”— Public Opinion. 
**In Mr. Phillips’s book, the merits are far more considerable 
a those of the majority of works of a similar kind.” —Spectator. 
The ex-baritone comes once more before his old friend, the 
English public, with a couple of volumes of friendly chat about 
bo a one. 5 A pleasanter book we have not come across for a long 
ime.” —Reader. 


IN PREPARATION. 
PAST CELEBRITIES WHOM I 


HAVE KNOWN. By ( meeps REDDING, Author of * Me- 
moirs of Thomas Compnell, 2 2ls. 

George Canning 1. then, William Hazlitt, Talma, 
Colton, Dr. ss Ww alcot, Witham Beckford, Shiel, Clare, 
Horace Smith, Cuvier, Haydon, Sir David Wilkie, Belzoni, Ma- 
= De Staél, O’Connell, Richard Cobden, &c. 

“ Few are now left of the brilliant company who adorned the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and whose names are famous 
in our literature.”— Times, Sept. 12, 1865. 


10, King William- street, Charing Cross. 


NOVEL. 


Now ready, complete, 4to. 17. 11s. “ed. siecle rent, 21. 128. 6d. ; 
Folio, 51. be., 
QGHAKESPEARE : : the all-important Edition 
of 1623. 
Now ready, PART III. of the REPRINT of the above-named 
Book, containing 


THE TRAGEDIES. 


Price 10s, 6d. in an appropriate binding, and completing 
the Work. 


Parr I., containing the COMEDIES, price 10s. 6d. 

Part II., containing the HISTORIES, price 10s. 6d. 

* Purchasers of either of the Parts are requested to complete 
their sets without delay. 

Just published, to range with the above, price 2s. 6d. 
PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 
Reprinted from the “ Third Folio” of 1664. 

London : L. _Booth, - 307, _Regent- street, w. 


rE ARY BOOKS. 


MODERN ARMIES. By Marshal Marmont. 
Translated by Capt. LENDY. 6s. 
FORTIFICATION : 


Bridges, Mining, &c. 1 vol. 4to. 
ll. lis. 6d. 


LENDY. 

MOTION of PROJECTILES. 
OWEN, R.A. 5s. 

RIFLED ORDNANCE. 
THOMAS. 8s. 

MILITARY EXAMINATION for JUNIOR 
OFFICERS. By Sir JAS. ALEXANDER. 23. 6d. 

The SUBALTERN OFFICER 
DUTIES. By Lieut. SANDYS. 3s. 6d. 

MARCHING OUT: a Manual of Field 
Surveying and Sketching. By Capt. L, FLOWERS. 23. 

BOX of MILITARY BLOCKS for working 
out FIELD EXERCISE. By Capt. L. FLOWERS. 10s. éd. 
The RIFLE: its Theory and Practice. 

A. WALKER, 79th Regiment. 5s. 
COAST RAILWAYS and RAILWAY 
ARTILLERY. By A. WALKER, 79th Regiment. 2s. 
JOURNAL of the ROYAL UNITED 
SERVICE INSTITUTION. No. 36. 52. 
LECTURES on ARTILLERY. 
OWEN. New Edition. 15s. 
W. Mitchell, Publisher of all Military Works issued by Au- 
thority, 39, Charing Cross, near the Horse Guards, 


Artillery, 


900 Illustrations. 


Military 
By Capt. 


By Major 


3y LyNnaL 


his 


and 


By 


By Major 





The following NEW BOOKS for the 


Present Season are now ready :— 


THE NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 
In 4to. cloth, gilt edges, price 21e. 


A ROUND OF DAYS. 


ConTaIninc— 
50 ORIGINAL POEMS by 80 ORIGINAL PICTURES by 
Robert Buchanan j J. D. Watson 
The Hon. Mrs. Norton | F. Walker 
Frederick Locker A. a 
Jean Ingelow 
A. B. Edwards 
W. Allingham 
Tom Taylor 
And others. ! And others. 


Engraved by the BROTHERS DALZIEL. 


In post Svo. cloth (750 pages), price 3s. 6d. 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 


“The book is of a handy shape ; the type is clear and plain, the 
paper is delicately toned, and the volume altogether is a marv ‘el of 
beauty and cheapness.”— Morning Star. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In crown 8yvo. half bound, price 12s. 6d. 


MEN of the TIME. A Biographical 


Dictionary of Eminent Living Characters of Both Sexes. A 
New Edition, thoroughly revised and brought down to the 
Present ‘Time. 


A NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES BY HANS 
ANDERSEN. 
In small 4to. cloth gilt, price 52. 


WHAT the MOON SAW, and other 


Tales. With 80 Illustrations by A. W. < es Engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ANNUAL FOR THE YOUNG. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges (768 pages), price 68. 
ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S 
ANNUAL for 1866. Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 


This Annual contains 30 full-page Plates and 8 beautifully- 
coloured Pictures, from Original Designs by the best Artists. 


In feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By 


CHARLES LAMB. With 8 coloured Illustrations by John 
Gilbert. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 2s. JUVENILES.— 


New Volumes. With Illustrations, elegantly bound in cloth. 
. ERNIE ELTON, the LAZY BOY. 
. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 373 pages. 
3. SANDFORD and MERTON, 462 pages. 
. EVENINGS AT HOME. 446 pages. 
. SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 410 pages. 


MR. JAMES GRANT'S NEW 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 


The KING’S OWN BORDERERS : 


a Military Novel. By the Author of ‘The Romance of War.’ 


NOVEL. 


NEW BOOKS of AMUSEMENT for 


WINTER EVENINGS. In feap. 8vo. fancy boards, 1s. each, 
with Illustrations. 


1, NEW CHARADES. 
Sunbeam.” 


2. oe SPANGLES; or, the History of a Harlequin. By Stirling 
oyne. 


By the Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a 


A NEW PICTURE-BOOK. 
In super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE-BOOK of 
ANIMALS and BIRDS. With 63 large Coloured Pictures. 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 28 


The PLEASURES of LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. R.A. WILLMOTT. A New Edition, printed by 
Clay from new type. 





GrorGE Rovut.ence & Sons, The Broadway, 
Ludgate-hill, London. 
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DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 


_— > 


Just published, imperial 16mo. 826 pp. cloth, 108. 6d.; half 
morocco, 138. 


The STUDENTS ENGLISH DIC- 
Seen eee gaquosnarne and EX. 
and Advanced ‘Schoo B y JOHN OGILVIE, Tub wit 
about 300 Engravings on Wood 


“This excellent work supplies a want which has long been felt 
by teachers and pupils in our colleges and advanced schools.” 


Pr 
“ A very compact and complete Dictionary for the use of Stu 
dents and the Upper Forms of our Public Schools.” ”— Churchman, 
“* A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly intended 
for the young student, will not seldom aid the mature scholar.” 
Educational Le al 
“ Altogether this is, we think, a very commendable work., 
He who relies on it will hardly ever find himself mistaken.” 
Daily News, 


Large 8vo. cloth, 253. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, Fas LANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and 
ETYMOLOGICAL. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. The Pro- 
nunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage, by RICHARD 
CULL, F.S.A. Above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood, 
“We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, next to. 
the more costly and cumbrous * Imperial,’ the very best ‘that hag 
yet been cx aaiietl —London Review. 
“This is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English 
language, of its size and scope, that has yet appeared.” 
Nonconformist. 


2 large vols. imperial 8yo. cloth, 47. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. Adapt- 
ed to the present state of Literature, Science, and Art ; and 
containing an Extensive Collection of Words, Terms, and 
Phrases not included in previous English Dictionaries. By 
JOHN OG ES, LL.D. Illustrated by above 2,500 En- 
gravings on Woo 
“Dr. Ogilvie has = only produced the best English Dictiona 
that exists, but so far as the actual state of knowledge permit 
has made some approach towards perfection.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


London: BLacKIE & ‘Som, 44, » Paternoster: -TOW. 


DR. LEE ON CLIMATES- 
Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, price 4s. cloth, 


ICE and its CLIMATE: with Appended 

Remarks on the Influence of Climate. By EDWIN 
LEE, M.D. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, enlarged, price 4s. cloth, 


The HEALTH RESORTS of the SOUTH of 
FRANCE, Hyéres, Cannes, Pau, Biarritz, Arcachon, &. With 
Appended Remarks on Climate. 

London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Just ready, limp cloth, price 3s. 


PESSIMUS: a Poem in Prose, and a Paradox. 
By YOUNG ENGLAND. 
Oxford: T. & G, Shrimpton. L London: W hittaker & Co. > 
Ready this day, price 2s. 
pAyis and LEE: a Vindication of the 
Southern States, Citizens, and Rights by the Federal 
Constitution and its Makers; and an Exposure of the Perversions 
of the said Constitution, and the Falsification of Historical 
Records by the Massachusetts Expounders; also, pean, 
egg 's Southern and States Rights Principles. 
», C. CENTZ, Barrister. 
London: C, Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, | EC. 


Just published, price 2s. éd. 


MANUAL of SINGING, for the use of 
Choir Trainers and Schoolmasters. By RICHARD MANN, 
Inspector of Choirs in the Archdeaconry of Salop, &e. 
Contents.—The theory of music explained in a concise manner, 
with the use of as few technical terms as possible, together with 
full directions to the trainer as to the mode of teaching it ; a series 
of progressive exercises for one, two, and three voices; exercised 
for the cultivation of the voice; lists of easy sacred and secular 
music, &c. 
This Work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir trainers 
a systematic and simple course of instruction, by which they may 
teach their pupils to read music at sight, in a comparatively short 


time. 
London: Novello & Co. 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 35, Poultry. 


Nearly ready, in demy 8vo. pp. 808, 


IFE, PUBLIC SERVICES, and STATE 

P AP ERS of ABRAHAM EEROOL N. Also, a HISTORY 

of the TRAGLC as and MOURNFUL SCEN = connected with 
the CLOSE of his NO and EVENTFUL LIFE, by Hon. 
HENRY J. RAY MOND, Member of the United States Co ngress, 
Chairman of the Nation al Union Committee, Editor of the New 
York Times, &c. To which is added ANECDOTES and PER- 
SONAL REMINISCENCES of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER. With a Steel Portrait by Ritchie, 


| and 13 other Illustrations. 


In this work every Address, Message, age spa ac 
Letter, and many hitherto private papers my Spent 
Lincoln are given from official copy. Also, he's Semi. oficial 
patches warning the President and Secretary of State of the 
intended Assassination. As a large portion of the Original Corre 
spondence is Copyright, no other Life of Lincoln will contain it. 


London: Stevens Brothers, 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-gal» 
nD, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
MACMILLAN & CO. 


ee 


This day is published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


Popular Epics of the Middle Ages, 
Of the Norse-German and Carlovingian Cycles, 
By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 


This day is published, hans bes cloth, price 6s. 
Brother Fabian’s Manuscript; 


And Other Poems. 
By SEBASTIAN EVANS. 


SECOND EDITION, published this day. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and Plans 
illustrating the Route, price 28s. 
A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY THROUGH 


Central and Eastern Arabia, 1862-3. 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N. I. 


“Since Bruce, no traveller has appeared, in our judgment, able 
to bring before the reader with such vivid reality the scenes of an 
entirely new country, and the usages of hitherto unknown mae 
nor to invest with so much interest his own career o' 
adventure among comrades of so strange anorder; since Kinglake, 
none possessed of that union of scholar-like ref finement and know- 
ledge of the world with picturesque genius, wit, and irony, which 
appeals with such force to cultivated and fastidious classes of 
readers.”—Edinburgh Review. 





SECOND EDITION, published this day. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 88. 6d. 


Letters from Egypt, 1863-65. 
By LADY DUFF-GORDON. 


“Written in a singularly captivating and vigorous English style 
They possess the rare virtue of enabling the reader to realize the 
position of the writer and the true aspect of the people.” 

Edinburgh Review. 


This day is publiahed, a NEW and REVISED EDITION, in 
vol. 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 
Prehistoric Man: 
Researches into the Origin p— in the Old and New 
or! 


By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 
Revised and partly re-written, with numerous Illustrations. 


THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. with a New Geological Ma) Ag Scotland, 
by Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Gei 
The Scenery of Scotland, 
T- Connexion with its Physical Geology. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
With Lllustrations. 


In a few days will be published, crown 8vo. cloth, 
The Economic Position of the British 


Labourer. 
By HENRY FAWCETT, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Cambridge ; A ee of ‘ Manual of Political 
onomy.’ 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


Diplomatarium Anglicum Avi Saxonici. 
A COLLECTION of ENGLISH CHARTERS, 
From the Reign of King thelberht of Kent, a.p. DC.V. to that 
of William the Conqueror, containing—I. Miscellaneous Charters 
—Il, Wills—IIL. Guilds—IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. 
With a Translation of the Anglo-Saxon. 


By BENJAMIN THORPE 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Munich, and of the 
Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 


M ACMILL: AN & CO. London. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo. price 6d. 


FREE and OPEN WORSHIP in the 
PARISH CHURCHES of ENGLAND: a Sermon, preached 
in the Parish Church of Doncaster. By C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 

MAC MILLAN & co. London. 


WORKS BY DAVID MASSON, 


Professor of Rhetoric and _Belles-Lettres in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 
a Review with Criticisms, including some Comments on Mr. 
ar Auswer to Sir William Hamilton. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 


ESSAYS, Biographical and Critical. 
Chiefly on the English Poets. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
BRITISH NOVELISTS and THEIR 


STYLES; being a Critical og Ser the History of British 
Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


LIFE of JOHN MILTON, narrated in 


Connexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical and Litera 
History of hisTime. Vol. I. with Portraits, 18s, 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 








MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—_———— 


1. 


THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK ; 


By A Cavatry OFFICER. 
Post 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


2. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 


By the AuTHor of ‘ SALEM CHAPEL.’ 
Post 8vo. 63. cloth. 


3. 


ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern; 


Being Notes on the History and Traditions of Eton College. 
(Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
Feap. 8vo. 58. cloth. 


4. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATURAL 
HISTORY; 


Chiefly in Relation to the Food of the People. 
By A Rurat D.D. 
Post 8vo. 68, cloth. 


5. 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
(Reprinted from the Saturday Review.) 
First and Second Series. 
In crown 8vo. 78. 6d. each, cloth. 
6. 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 


A Cheap Re-issue in 12 vols. (8 vols. published), 
price 4s. each. With Portraits, &c. 


7. 
CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN 
AND WOMEN ; 
And Other Things in General. 


First and Second Series. 
Crown 8yvo. price 10s. 6d. each. 


FAUST: a DRAMATIC POEM. 


By GorErTHE. 
Translated into English Verse by THEODORE MARTIN. 
Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


9. 


THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMI- 
LIES OF ENGLAND. 


By J. Laneton Sanrorp and MEREDITH 
TOWNSEND. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. price, in cloth gilt, 288. 


10. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH 
GAVALIERS. 


With Woodcuts from Designs by J. Norx Paton, R.S.A. &e. 
Small 4to. printed on toned paper, in cloth gilt, 21s. 


45, George-street, Edinburgh; and 
87, Paternoster-row, London, 





WALTON & MABERLY’S LIST. 


—_—>——. 


DR. HOFMANN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, small 8vo. many Illustrations, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


MODERN CHEMISTRY, EXPERI- 


MENTAL and THEORETIC satiation to); embodying 
Twelve Lectures ag i i ay Royal C eo} of Chenie 
London, by A. W. TLD Cs: 


Professor FRA. . re a al School af ally 


*,.* In the preparation fi _ Work the Author has been con- 
siderably assisted by Mr. F. ard. 


London: Walton & bring 137, rr and 27, Ivy-lane. 


ar 





NEW ROLLIN, 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 
price 21, 28. cloth lettered, 


An ANCIENT HISTORY, from the 


EARLIEST TIMES to the FALL of the WESTERN EM- 
PIRE; forming the First Period of the ‘ History of the World. 
By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., One of the Principal Contributors 
to Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 


For the first time in English literature, the reader has before 
him, in the moderate compass of Three Volumes, a complete 
Ancient History, from the Creation of the World to the Fall of 
the Western Empire of Rome, treated as a continuous narrative 
and with wnity of purpose. Besides its place in the whole scheme 
of the History of the iy! orld, this division may be regarded as 
forming a te ani i lent work, which may occupy the 
place once filled by the preever History of Rollin. 


“The style of the volumes i is sustained with the equal tone of a 
single, able, d d historian throughout. 
Such a feat is a marvel of industry alone; but it is due to Mr. 
Smith to say that he possesses other qualifications of an historian 
as well as industry, and that his success will be in full proportion 
to the merits by which it is earned.”—Atheneum. 

“Mr. Smith really surprised us with the amount he has managed 
to compress into his compactly running narrative. Not a new 
region does he take us to but he introduces us to its physical 

uliarities and conformations as conscientiously as if he had the 
readth of canvas of a Macaulay to fill up. It is a living work, too, 
and not a dry skeleton, and while he does not stop to moralize, he 
lets you feel the lessons which he has drawn, he warms you with 
his own tastes and partialities.”—Literar, Churchman. 
he three volumes of the ong work now Cpewgeecs a be 
considered as forming a 
Ancient History, we!! fitted to pete: the p' “ple once filed by ie 
Ancient History ‘of Roliin.”—Educational Tim 


Londen: W: alton & Maberly, 137, . Gow er-street, and a7,  Ivy-lane. 











ECONOMY OF FOOD. 
Third Thousand, small 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth, 


PRACTICAL DIETARY for FAMI- 


LIES, SC moots. and the L ABOURING CLASSES. By 
EDWARD SMITi i, M.D. F.R late Assistant-Physician 
to the Hospital for te yp 
*,* This Edition contains Notices of the South American Beef, 
of Liebig’ s Soup for Children, and of Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 
“Dr. Smith’s book is by far the most useful we have seen upon 
all the practical questions connected with the regulation of food, 
whether for individuals or families.”—Saturday Review, 
“It will be found a v aluable eo by heads of families, teach- 
g them in plain, untechnica aoe © what their children 
ne ult eat, drink, and avoid.” nn 
“ There are few householders who will read te without ones 
from it a large amount of instruction ; and those who are wise will 


keep it by them for reference.” —Reader. 
London: Walton & Maberly, 137, Gower-street, and 2 27, 7, Ivy-lane. 


NEW WORK ON URINARY COMPLAINTS. 
Next week, small 8vo. 128. 6d. cloth, 


On URINARY and RENAL DIS- 


EASES: a Practical Treatise. Illustrated by manera Cases 
and Engravings. By WILLIAM ROBERTS, M.D. F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, and Lecturer 
on Medicine at the Manchester School of Medicine. 


London: Walton & Maberly, 137, Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 





I. 
Dr.GARROD on GOUT and RHEUM- 


ATIC GOUT. Second Fdition, with extensive Alterations, 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Small 8yo. 15s. 


Il. 


Dr. GARROD’s MATERIA MEDICA 


and THERAPEUTICS. Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ill. 


ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE and ART 
of SURGERY. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 517 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 11. 10s. 

IV. 


’ : 

QUAIN’S ANATOMY. Extensively 
Illustrated with larger Figures, for the most part new. The 
Seventh Edition. Edited by WILLIAM SHARPEY, 'M. D. 
Prof. of Anatomy in University College, London; ALLEN 
THOMPSON, M.1)., Professor of Anstomy in the University, 
Glasgow; and JOH'N CLELAND, , Professor of Ana- 
tomy, Queen’s College, Galway. 8yvo. 


Part I. Bones, Joints, and Muscles, with a Por- 
tion of the General Anatomy. 241 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
(Ready. 
Part II. Arteries, Veins, Absorbents, Nervous 
System, and a further portion of the General anesyay- 
10s. 6d. Nearly ready. 
London: Watton & MABERLY, 137, Gower-street, 
and 27, Ivy-lane, 
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MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW WORKS. 
RUNNING the GAUNTLET, 
the New Novel by the 
‘Broken to Harness, is 
Day at all the Libraries, 


ready This 
in 8 vols, 
[This day. 


MAXWELL DREWITT: 


A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘GEORGE GEITH.’ 
3 vols. [Next week. 


RHODA FLEMING: 


A NOVEL. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
3 vols. 


MISS FORRESTER: 


A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ The Morals of Mayfair.’ 
[Ready this day. 


is one of the most powerfully- written 
“sensational” school that has 





(Ready this day. 


3 vols. 

*,* “Miss Forrester’ 

stories of what is called the 
appeared for some years. 


HALF-A-MILLION OF 
MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History.’ 


In 3 vols. [Nov. 15. 


JOHN NEVILLE: Soldier, Sports- 


man, and Gentleman. A Novel. By Captain NEWALL. 
2 vols. [Ready. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &. 3vols. | 
[This day. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. [This day. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of 


‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ ‘Phemie Keller.’ 
1 vol. 68. [Ready. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author 


of ‘City and Suburb.’ 6s. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Andrew 
HALLIDAY. 68. [Ready. 
*,* This work is suitable for Penny Readings. 


cITy and SUBURB. By the Author of 


* George Geith,’ &c. 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By the 


Author of * George Geith. 


TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of 


* East Lynne,’ & 


DENIS DONNE. By Annie Thomas, 


Author of ‘Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. By the Author 
By the Author 


of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 6s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 
By the same 


* Sword and Gown,’ 


BARREN HON OUR. 


Author. 


BORDER and BASTILLE. By the 


Author of *‘ Maurice Dering.’ 


SWORD and GOWN. By the Author 


* Guy Livingstone.’ 4s. 


J OHN MARCHMONT S LEGACY. By 
the Author of * Lady Audley’s Secret.’ 6s. 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 6s. 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Author of 





THE NEW NOVELS 


At every Library. 


GUY DEVERELL. Second Edition. 


By the Author of * Uncle Silas.’ 


“We say of most writers that they paint character and inci- 
dent; but Mr. Le Fanu has discovered an encaustic process—he 
seems to burn his pictures into the materiz ul with which he works. 
The re scenes of very great power in ‘Guy Deverell.’ That 









terrible ninth « chapter « of the third volume, where General Lennox 
and h is wife await ‘in the Green Ch amber’ that event which for 
ever parts them, is a masterpiece of genius.”—Press. 


Mr. HOGARTH’S WILL: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘Clara Morrison,’ ‘ Tender and True,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. 


The BUCKLYN SHAIG: a Novel. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. In 2 vols. 


post Svo. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Too 
Strange not to be True,’ ‘ Lady-bird,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


And on October 26, 


The CYPRESSES: a Novel. 


Author of ‘ Caste’ and ‘ Mrs. Arle,’ 3 vols. 


By the 


_Ricuarp BentTiLey, New Burlington- street. 








WE AL E’ Ss 3 SERIES. $.—Catalogues on applic: ution. 
| pen +LISH DICTIONARY. By HypE CLARKE. 
38. 6d. 

GREEK DICTIONARY. 
TON. 42. 

LATIN DICTIONARY. ByT.Goopwin. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH DICTIONARY. By A. Etwes. 
2s. 6d. 

ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. 
ELWES. 7s. 6d. 

SPANISH DICTIONARY. By A. Etwes. 4s. 

GERMAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By 
N. E. HAMILTON. 32. 

HEBREW DICTIONARY. 


By H. R. 


By A. 


By Dr. Brestav. 


128. 
____ Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 
yas HISTORY of CARICATURE and GRO- 
ESQUE in LITERATURE and ART. By THOMAS 


WRIGHT. Illustrated, 21s. 


DOMESTIC MANNERS and SENTIMENTS 
ee AGES. By THOMAS 


BY FRANK SMEDLEY. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. 2s. 6d. bds.; 38. 6d. cl. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL. 83s. boards; 4s. cloth, 
HARRY COVERDALE. 2s. 6d. bds. ; 3s. 6d. cl. 


Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 


in ENGLA 
WRIGHT. 


HaMIz- | 





Mr. Newby’s New Publications, 


——— 


COMMON SENSE: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange,’ ‘ Kate Kennedy.’ 3 Vols, 


(in November, 
IT MAY BE TRUE: a Novel. By Mrs, 


(This day, 
ALL ABOUT the MARSDENS. By 
Mrs. WALLER, Author of ‘ Crosses of Childhood.’ 3 yols, 

“An interesting story, told with truly feminine delicacy ; it jg 
sure to become popular. *_Obser ver. ‘ 
ADRIENNE HOPE: the Story ofa Life, 

By MATILDA M, HAYS, ‘Author of * Helen Stanley,’ &. In 

2 vols. ust ‘ready. 


TREASON AT HOME: a Novel. 


Mrs. GREENOUGH. 3 vols. (This day, 


MAGGIE LYNNE: a Novel. By Alton 


CLYDE, Author of ‘ Tried and True.’ 3 vols. [Jn November, 


An OLD MAN’S SECRET: a Novel. By 
FRANK TROLLOPE, Author of * The Right-Minde ane 
O18. 


Lin November. 
The MAITLANDS:aNovel. 
The ADVENTURES of a SERF-WIFE 


among the MINES of SIBERIA. 1 vol. [In November, 


PRINCE HASSAN’ 8 CARPET. By Hope 
LUTTRELL. 1 vol. 7s. 

The Times, October 5th, says:—*The perusal of this small 
volume affords more satisfaction than that of a weightier one, 
History, legend and personal! observations are quaintly interwoven, 
Many a ‘striking contrast is brought forth, many varied scenes are 
vividly described.” 


New Novels in circulation at all the Libraries. 
The NAVAL LIEUTENANT. By C.F. 
ARMSTRONG, Author of ‘ The Two Midshipmen. 

“Tt is quite worthy to stand alongside the best work of 
Marryat, Glascock, and Chamier. It will prove intensely in- 
teresting to all novel-readers.’ ’—Daily Express. 

‘So full of adventure and so crowded with incident as to keep 


the reader with unfl: neging interest until the last page of the last 
volume is read.” —Obser 
Mrs, 


ELSIE’S MARRIED LIFE. £ a, 


MACKENZIE DANIEL. A Second Edition. 
HOPE DEFERRED. By Sybil. 
WHO DID IT? By W. W. Walpole. 
UNCLE CLIVE. 1 vol. 

The LONDON COUSIN. 1 vol. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price ls. ; by post, 12 stamps, 


} OW TO WRITE GOOD ENGLISH; or, 
the Theory and Practice of English Composition, ? with 
copious Exercises. 
__ George Watson, Glasgow 


For use in Schools or for Self-Instruction. 
: W. Kent & Co. London. 


~ Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, 28.; free by post, 24 stamps, 


OOK-KEEPING for EVERY BUSINESS: 
a Manual of the Principles of Book-keeping, by Single and 
Double Entry. adapted for ‘use in Schools or Self- Instruction in 
the Counting-House. KEY to ditto, 2s. 6d.; or both in 1 vol. 4s. 
Set of Ruled Books, Single Entry, 1s. ; Double Entry, 1s. 6d. 
George Watson, Publisher, Glasgow: Ww. Kent & Co. London. 


WORKS ON ELOCUTION, 

“ We do not know a better class-book fora teacher of elocution.” 
—Scottish Guardian. “It is peculiarly well adapted for use in 
schools.”—Glasgow Citizen. “I have used it in my school for 
about a year, and have found it to work very well. consider it 
altogether an excellent book for an advanced class, and superior te 
any of the kind I have ever used.” — ickie, Glasgow. 


MHE RHETORICAL READER and 

SPEAKER: a Selection of the Choicest Passages, from the 
Ww orks of the best E nglish Writers, with full Instructions for the 
Rhetorical Management of the Voice. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ; by 
post, 30 stamps. 





By the same Autho' 
Demy 16mo. cloth, price a pest free, 
HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC; or, the Art 
of Extemporaneous Delivery. 
Feap. 8yo. paper, sewed, price 1s. post free, 


The MODEL RECITER;; or, Select Extracts 

from the best Authors, with the E: imphasis and Pathos marked. 

George Watson, 58, Ingram- street, Glasgow; W. Kent & Co. 
Paternoster-row, London. 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT ‘LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 
Class B Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 


Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established in 


nearly every Town and Villgge of the Kingdom. 


Two or three friends in any neigh- 


bourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the newest 


Books on moderate terms. 


Revised Lists of Books 


recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 


Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be for warded ostage free on appli- 
} 3 


cation, 


Mupie’s Serect Lisrary (Limited), New OxFoRD-STREET, LONDON. 
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JAMES NISBET & CQO. 


ARE PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS 


AND 


YEW EDITIONS. 








SERMONS. By the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 8vo. 


TEN YEARS in SOUTH-CENTRAL POLYNESIA ; 


¢ Reminiscences of a Personal Mission to the Friendly Islands and their Seeninstie, 
by "the Rey. THOMAS WEST. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


Ill. 


The SHEPHERD and HIS FLOCK; or, the Keeper of 


Israel and the Sheep of his Pasture. By J. R. MACDUFF,D.D. Post 8vo. 63. 6d. cloth. 


Iv. 


ECLECTIC NOTES; or, Notes of Discussions on Reli- 


gious Topics at the Meetings of the Eclectic Society, London, during the Years 1798—1814. 
= by JOHN H. PRATT, M.A., Archdeacon 0; Calcutta.’ New Edition. syvo. 10s. 6d. 
clo 


The LIGHTHOUSE; or, the Story of a great Fight 


between Mon and the Sea. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of ‘ The Life-Boat,’ &. Crown 
8yo. 58. cloth, 


BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM COMETH. The Last 


Warning Cry. With the reason for the hope that isin me. By the Ber’ JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D. Crown 8yo. 5s. clot 


Vif. 


HATHERTON. By the Author of ‘Effie’s 


Crown 8yo. 33. 6d. cloth gilt. 


JOHN 


Friends.’ 
VIII. 


The WORD. Walks from Eden. The Bible Story 


from the Creation to the Death of Abraham familiarly explained and wer By the 
Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ ‘ The Golden Ladder,’ &. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


Ix. 


The BANISHED COUNT; or, the Life of Nicholas 


Louis Zinzendorf. From the French of M. FELIX BOVET. By the Rey. JOHN GILL. 
Post 8vo. 63. cloth. 


LYRA CONSOLATIONIS. Crown 8vo. 


FAITH and VICTORY: a Story of the Progress of 


Gastett unity in Bengal, By the late Mrs. MULLENS, of the London Mission in Calcutta. 
Jrown 8yo. 


SKETCHES of GENERAL HISTORY. By the late 


JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. of Cavers. Svo. 63. cloth. 


XIIl. 


DAYS and NIGHTS in the EAST: Notes of Travel 


in the * : ‘Desert of Sinai” and “The Land of Promise.” By HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 
rown 8yo. 


XIv. 


or, the Buried 
and Risen Saviour. By the Rey. W. LANDELS. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


JESUS TEMPTED in the WILDERNESS. 


Combat—The Weapons—The Victory. By the late ADOLPHE MONOD. 16mo. 


The 


Xvi. 


HOME in the HOLY LAND. By Mrs. Finn. Crown 8vo. 


The VOICE of CHRISTIAN LIFE in SONG, HYMNS, 


and HYMN-W RITERS, in DIFFERENT LANDS and AGES. By the Author of ‘ Chronicles 
of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.’ A New Edition. Crown 8yo. 5s. cloth. 


XVIII. 


The PRAISE BOOK; being Hymns and appropriate 


Harmonies, Edited by the Rey. W. REID. ‘Crown 4to. 





xIx, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY VISIT to SPAIN and its 


PRISONS in the YEAR 1863, By Dr. A. CAPADOSE. The Hague. Small crown 8yo. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for a MONTH. Chiefly in the 


Language of Scripture. By a LAYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, ‘Crown 8yo. 


xXXI. 


BUSI FLOWERS from AUSTRALIA. By a Daughter 


of the SOIL, Author of *Woman’s Work.’ Crown 4to. 


XXII. 


AIDS to BIBLE REFLECTION. 


of Great Britain. Crown 8vo. 


For the Daughters 


XXIII. 


THEM ALSO. The ? Goma of the Dublin Mission. By 


the Author of ‘ Holey and Joy.’ Crown 8yo. 


XXIV. 


ST. PAUL: his Life and Ministry to the Close of his 


Missionary Journeys. By the Rev. T. BINNEY. Crown 8vo. 


XXV, 


BIBLE HOURS ; being Leaves from the Note-Book of 


the late MARY B. M. DUNCAN. 8yo.; 


LITTLE KATIE and JOLLY JEM. By Alice Gray. 


The GOLDEN DIARY of HEART CONVERSE with 


JESUS, in the “ Book of Psalms.” By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, Torquay. 


XXVIII. 


On the MEMBERSHIP of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


and the PURITY of her COMMUNION. By the Rev. Dr. CAIRNS, Berwick-upon-T weed. 


XXIX. 


MY LOST LOVE. By James Cargill Guthrie, Author 


of ‘Village Scenes,’ ‘ Wedded Love,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


XXX. 


An ESSAY on the GROUND; or, Formal Reason of 


Saving Faith. By the Rev. THOMAS HALYBURTON , Professor of Theology in the 
University of St. / pews. Originally published in the year 1714. A New Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. 28. 6d. clot 

XXXL 


The FOOT of the CROSS, and the BLESSINGS 
FOUND TE THERE. By the Rev. OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D. A New Edition. 16mo. 
XXXII. 


IS IT POSSIBLE to MAKE the BEST of BOTH 


WORLDS? By the Rey. THOMAS BINNEY. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 18. 6d. sewed; 
28. 6d. cloth. 
XXXII. 


EFFIE’S FRIENDS: a Tale of the Woods and Shores, 
With Illustrations by Harry Rogers. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth gilt ; 58. cloth, 
gilt edges. 

XXXIV. 


ENGLISH HEARTS and ENGLISH HANDS; or, the 


Railway and the Trenches. By the Author of * Memorials of Capt. Hedley Chane! > New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth ; 28. cloth limp. 


XXXV. 


The LIFE-BOAT: a Tale of our Coast Heroes. A 


Book for Boys. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of ‘Gascoyne,’ &e. New Edition. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 58. cloth. 
XXXVI. 


The TEACHER TAUGHT; or, the Sunday-School 


Instructor furnished with Materials for his W: at, By the Author of ‘ The Mine Explored.’ 
Part Il. GENESIS. New Edition. 18mo. 2s, cloth. 
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STANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. MURRAY. 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


With Illustrations, 3 vols. Svo. 51. 5: 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: its ANTI- 


QUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, and N = RAL HISTORY. 
VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL. 


‘* Dr. Smith’s Dictionary could not fail to take a very high place in English literature—in its 
own department the very highest ; for no similar work in our own or in any other language is for a 
moment to be compared with it. It has already a world-wide reputation ; and with the improve- 
ments, corrections, and alterations, which the progress of knowledge, and Dr. Smith's well-known 
editorial tact, watchful revision, and tried skill, are sure to introduce into future editions, the 
Christian and the scholar have here a treasure-house on every subject connected with the Bible, full 
to overflowing, and minute, even to the tithing of mint and cummin.”—Quarterly Review. 





RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. 
Second Edition, with Maps and Woodcuts, 4 vols. Svo. 48s, 


4 r . 1p mre AT * 

HISTORY of HERODOTUS: a New English 
Version. Edited, with copious Notes illustrating the History and enaahe of 
Herodotus, from the most recent sources of informat ion; and embodying the chief 
Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which have been obtained in the Progress 
of C uneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. By @EORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 


“Worthy to take rank with the works of Thirlwall, Grote, Mure, and Gladstone. 


h The book is a 
great book.”—Guardian. 





RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 


The ANCIENT MONARCHIES of the EAST- 


ERN WORLD: their HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES. Collected 
and illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, 


(Ready.) 


(In preparation.) 


4 vols. Svo. 


Vols. 1,2. CHALD-EA and ASSYRIA 


3, 4. BABYLON, MEDIA, and PERSIA. 
* Professor Rawlinson’s work is a most valuable contribution to the history of Western Asia. 


Wee cannot speak too highly of the drawings, Not only are they most valuable as an illustration of 
his text, but most faithful representations of the oris ginal sculptures.”—Reader. 


Svo. 16s. each. 


” 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Fourth Edition, with Portrait and Maps, 8 vols, Svo. 112s. 


HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 


Period to the Close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great. 
By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S. 
‘* Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the bsiatowls in of Greece, unriv: alled, so far as we know, in the 
st 


erudition and genius with which he has reviv the picture of a «¢ ant past, and brought home 
every part and feature of its history to our inte 1 ects and our hearts.”— Times. 





GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Fourth Edition, with Portrait and Maps, 8 vols. 8vo. 60s. 


HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. With Notes by Mrz~man and 
Guizor. Edited, with additional Notes, by WM. SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the 
‘Classical and Latin Dictionaries,’ &c. 


This Edition contains the unmutilated text of Gibbon, with his Autobiography, and is 
di. istinguished by very care, ful revision and veri ific ation o of a rl his re ferences, 


** An edition that will be, and must ft or very many years remain, incomparably the best in every 
parte that has hitherto appeared. The book has had absolutely the best editing this country could 
afford.”"—Examiner. 





LIDDELU’S HISTORY 


2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY of ROME: from 


to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chapters on the History oF LITE- 
RATURE AND ART. By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christchurch, 


** Dr. Liddell’s History is adapted for those readers who desire a knowledge of the ‘ altered aspect 
which Roman history has assumed.’ By means of a skilfully-arranged structure, not only the 
different periods of the history, but their various subdivisions, are presented as distinct parte, yet 
each having a relation to a larger whole.”—Spectator. 


OF ROME. 


28s. 


the Earliest Times 








HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Complete in 9 vols. 8vo. 


The HISTORICAL WORKS of HENRY HAL. 


LAM. I. HISTORY of ENGLAND, 3 vols. II. EUROPE during the MIDDLE 
AGES, 3 vols. Il. LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 3 vols. 


“Mr. Hallam has great industry and great acuteness. His knowledge is extensive, various, 
and profound ; and his mind is equally distinguished by the amplitude of its grasp and the delicacy 
of its touch.”—Edinburgh Review. 





MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Complete in 15 vols. 8vo. 


The HISTORICAL WORKS of HENRY HART 


MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Containing—I. HISTORY of the JEWS, 
8 vols. Il. HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 3 vols. Ill. HISTORY of LATIN 
CHRISTIANITY, 9 vols. 


‘*Dean Milman brings to his task the skill of a practised writer, remarkable powers of expres. 
sion, of narrative, of representation : a mind poetical, critical, scholarly, and stored with the results 
of very wide and general reading.”—Fraser. 





MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace 


of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—1783. By LORD MAHON (Ear. 
STANHOPE). 


7 vols. Svo. 93s. 


“Lord Mahon has a very just judgment of things. He writes mpl, a clearly, and pleasantly. 
His book has the vivacity of a French memoir, without its insincerity.” —Ezaminer. 





ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 


from the Apostolic Age to the Concordat of Worms, A.D. 64—1122. By CANON 
ROBERTSON, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, London. 


“ A text-book for the student—while the host of references with which the author has studded 
his pages will be invaluable as a guide to the more advanced inquirer.”—Saturday Review. 





FOSS’S JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 


Complete in 9 vols. 8vo. 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND: with Sketches 


of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at Westminster, 
from the Conquest to the Present Time. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A., of the 
Inner Temple. 


“ Mr. Foss’s valuable and interesting record of the Judges of England. To the last volume is 
appended an Alphabetical List of all the Judges, showing in what reign each held office, and in what 
Courts he sat.”—Examiner. 





DYER’S MODERN EUROPE. 


With Copious Index, 4 vols. 8vo. 60s. 


A NEW HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; 


from the Taking of Constantinople by a4 Turks, to the Close of the War in the 
Crimea, 1453—1857. By THOS. H. DYE 


The design of this work is to supply those who have not leisure for deeper and 
lengthier historical researches with a general idea of the chief events of Modern European 
History. 


it is really of Europe 
n the notes set readers 


“Mr. Dyer has arranged and proportioned his narrative admirably well 
thoroughly good 


that he tells the modern history. His style is clear and close, the references 
upon the right track for pursuing the ‘study of any period ; and the work has a 
general Index.”—#xaminer. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. FORSTER. 


Second Thousand, with Portraits, 2 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. 1590—1632. 


By JOHN FORSTER, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First,’ ‘ The Grand Remonstrance, 1641,’ &c. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 








THE FAMILY EDITION OF DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 


On Noy. 10, with Illustrations, 1 vol. (1050 pp.), medium 8vo. 21s. 


THE CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Condensed from the Larger Dictionary. For the Use of FAMILIgs and StuDgNTs, 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


“A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, is indispensable for every family. The Divine, the Scholar, and all who 
desire to investigate, must still have recourse to the Larger Dictionary ; but to Students in the Universities, and in the pper Forms 
at Schools, to private families, and in general to that numerous class of persons who must be contented with results, this Concise 
DicTIONARY will supply all the necessary information for the elucidation and explanation of the Bible. It is the main object of the 
Editor to place within the reach of every Christian household a popular abstract of the labours of the eminent scholars and divines 
who contributed to the original work, which has received the approval of those most competent to express an opinion Soom the subject.” 


itor’s Preface. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. GROTE. 


Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


PLATO, AND THE OTHER COMPANIONS 
OF SOKRATES. 


By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S. D.C.L. Oxon, and LL.D. Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S NEW WORK. 


On Noy. 10, with large Map by Arrowsmith and numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 


NARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION to the 
ZAMBESI and its TRIBUTARIES ; 


AND OF THE DISCOVERY OF LAKES SHIRWA AND NYASSA, DURING THE YEARS 1858-64. 
By DAVID and CHARLES LIVINGSTONE. 


“It has been my object in this work to give as clear an account as I was able of tracts of country previously unexplored, with 
their river systems, natural productions, and capabilities; and to bring before my countrymen and all others interested in the cause 
of humanity the misery entailed by the slave trade in its inland phases; a subject on which I and my companions are the first who 
have had any opportunities of forming a judgment....I would hope that, whatever my descriptions want in clearness or literary skill 
may in a measure be compensated by the novelty of the scenes described, and the additional information afforded on that curse of 
Africa, and that shame, even now, in the nineteenth century, of an European nation,—the slave trade.”—Preface. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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LORD DERBY’S HOMER. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


THE FIFTH EDITION, REVISED. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 


Rendered into ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. By EDWARD EARL OF DERBY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE STUDENT’S MANUALS. 
On Nov. 10, with Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE 


STUDENTS MANUAL OF OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY, 


From THE CREATION to the RETURN of the JEWS from CAPTIVITY. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 

“ The great progress that has been made in Biblical studies of late years demands some better Text-Book for the illustration of 
Old Testament History than we yet possess in our School and College Literature. Besides giving the History recorded in the Old | 
Testament with the necessary explanations and illustrations, this work wi!l contain an account of numerous other subjects, such as | 
the Antiquities of the Jews, the Geography of the countries and places mentioned in the Old Testament, together with Tables of | 
Weights and Measures, Genealogical and Chronological Tables, &c.” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








ADVENTURES OF ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


With Map and Twelve Illustrations, 8vo. 21s, 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA, 


From TEHERAN across the TURKOMAN DESERT on the EASTERN SHORE of the CASPIAN to KHIVA, 
BOKHARA, and SAMARCAND, in 1863. 


By ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA 
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DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
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A BOOK-GIFT 


SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Recently published, in crown 4to. price 638, jn 
cloth, gilt top; 
Or price 5/. 5s. bound in morocco by Rivitre, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 


JESUS CHRIST, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
| Borders, Ornaments, and Initial Letters 


Copied from Italian MSS. of the 15th and 16th 
Centuries, and by numerous other 


Engravings on Wood from the Old Masters, 
VIZ. : 

FRA SEBASTIANO DEL 
PIOMBO. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. 

DANIELE DA VOLTERRA 

BAROCCTI, 

PAOLO VERONESE. 

JACOPO BASSANO, 

ANNIBALE CARACCI, 

GUIDO RENI. 

NICHOLAS POUSSIN. 

ANTONY VAN DYCK. 

LUCA GIORDANO. 


ANDREA ORCAGNA. 
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From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“A volume which is second in point of art to 
It is a book 
which will always be a treasure to bibliographers, 


publication . 


and which will be reckoned in future generations 


as one of the choicest typographical monuments 
| of this age.” 


From the TIMES. 
‘* This edition of the New Testament is the finest 


| thing that has ever been done in wood engraving; 


and no volume of equal artistic merit has for many 
years been published in this country. It is a great 
work, which will hereafter be often cited as one of 
the master-pieces of the printing-press......It is 
| difficult at first sight to believe that the engravings 
which embellish this magnificent work are on 
wood, the touches are so delicate and the effects 


| So identical with those which it has hitherto been 


thought possible to produce only on steel......To 
appreciate the thorough honesty of the work in 


| every page, it should be seen through a magnify- 


ing glass.” 
From the GUARDIAN. 

‘‘ As a specimen of English workmanship in the 
arts of wood engraving and printing—arts which 
have ever called for and rewarded the application 
of invention, taste and skill, as much as those 
which especially claim to be the fine arts,—it will 
take rank as one of the most remarkable examples 
of the perfection to which they have been brought. 


| «»... Printing and engravings alike show the same 


combination of strength, evenness, and complete- 
ness of finish. All the parts correspond : there is 


| no contrast between high and original design in 


one department of the work and coarse and un- 
Everywhere there is 


| the same care, the same conscientiousness, the 


mastery over work; and the result is a book which 
hardly has its like, in goodness, variety, and per- 
fection of penne among the productions of 
| the English press.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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LITERATURE 
areae 

History of the Administration of President Lin- 

coln. From Official Documents and Private 

Papers, some of which have not before been 

Published. By Henry J. Raymond. (New 

York, Derby & Miller; London, Stevens Bros.) 
A singular, a sad, a humorous man, full of 
originality and character, is the subject of Mr. 
Raymond's pen. Tall, unwieldy, gaunt in look, 
wabbling in motion, pinched in lip, with huge 
jaws and chin, strong cheek-bones, broad lines, 
wan colour, big ears, and shaggy brows, round 
all of which bristled a dark, thin stubble of 
hair,—such was the visible Abraham Lincoln of 
the strangers’ room. Only a pair of solemn 
eyes, now drooping with weight of care, now 
lightening with sudden laughter, told of the 
kindly sense, the sympathetic heart, within 
that outward, almost forbidding, crust. For 
many months after his name had become a 
household word with us in England, we 
thought of him chiefly (apart from his politics 
and his position) as a jester, a shrewd story- 
teller, a new edition of Sam Slick; we had no 
idea of his more serious side of character, of 
his abstraction, his melancholy, of what the 
Puritans would have called his inwardness. We 
thought him Yorick; we had no suspicion that 
he was also Jaques. Yet this quaint solemnity 
of aspect was the side of him which struck 
his countrymen most strongly; and while his 
enemies in London were describing him as a 
jovial buffoon, his enemies in Washington 
were representing him as a morose fanatic. But 
the two extremes of mirth and sadness seemed 
to meet by natural appointment in this singular 
man. A radical member of Congress called upon 
him in the dark days of 1862, just after a great 
disaster. Lincoln began to relate some amusing 
trifle. The radical member, big with the bad 
news, and anxious to know how the President 
bore it, rose to his feet, and said, “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not come here this morning to hear 
stories; it is too serious a time.” Instantly the 
smile disappeared from Mr. Lincoln’s face, who 
exclaimed, ‘A , sit down! I respect you as 
an earnest, sincere man. You cannot be more 
anxious than I am constantly, and I say to you 
now, that were it not for this occasional vent, 
I should die!” Mr. Carpenter, the portrait- 
painter, said he had the saddest face ever worn 
by man. “ During some of the dark days of the 
spring and summer of 1864, Isaw him at times 
when his careworn, troubled appearance was 
enough to bring tears of sympathy into the 
eyes of his most bitter opponents. I recall 
particularly one day, when, having occasion to 
pass through the main hall of the domestic 
apartments, I met him alone, pacing up and 
down a narrow passage, his hands behind him, 
his head bent forward upon his breast, heavy 
black rings under his eyes, showing sleepless 
nights—altogether such a picture of the effects 
of sorrow and care as I have never seen!” All 
evidence of eye-witnesses shows the same im- 
pression of the jester; the familiar story, illus- 
trated in a thousand lives, from King Solomon 
down to clown Grimaldi. “No man,” Mrs. 
Stowe says, “ever suffered more and deeper, 
albeit with a dry, weary, patient pain, that 
seemed to some like insensibility.” But for the 
vent, he would have died. How oddly his vein 
of humour ran along the sides of this mournful- 
hess of spirit, may be suggested by a glimpse 
of his quiet home. One evening, after a day 
of dry work, a few persons called to see him; 
among others, a party consisting of two 
Senators, a representative, an ex-lieutenant- 


governor of a western State, and several private 
citizens. They had business of importance for 
him, which required the President to examine 
a lot of formal documents. Pushing everything 
aside, he said to one of the party, “Have you 
seen the Nasby papers ?”—“ No, I have not,” 
was the answer ; “ Who is Nasby ?”—“ There 
is a chap out in Ohio,” returned the Presi- 
dent, “who has been writing a series of letters 
in the newspapers over the signature of 
Petroleum V. Nasby. Some one sent me a 
pamphlet collection of them the other day. I 
am going to write to ‘Petroleum’ to come 
down here, and I intend to tell him, if he will 
communicate his talent to me, I will swap 
places with him!” Lincoln took out the 
Letters, and read one of them to the company, 
and after clearing the moral atmosphere 
with a good hearty laugh, he fell to the volu- 
minous documents and got his business done. 
In many a dismal hour this nimble humour 
came to his aid; baffling many an importunate 
request, that could hardly have been denied 
in simple words. “Judge Baldwin, of Cali- 
fornia, being in Washington, called one day on 
General Halleck, and, presuming upon a fami- 
liar acquaintance in California a few years 
since, solicited a pass outside of our lines to 
see a brother in Virginia, not thinking that he 
would meet with a refusal, as both his brother 
and himself were good Union men. ‘ We have 
been deceived too often, said General Halleck, 
‘and I regret I can’t grant it.” Judge B. then 
went to Stanton, and was very briefiy disposed 
of, with the same result. Finally, he obtained 
an interview with Mr. Lincoln, and stated his 
case. ‘Have you applied to General Halleck ?’ 
inquired the President. 
flat refusal,’ said Judge B. ‘Then you must see 
Stanton,’ continued the President. ‘I have, and 
with the same result,’ was the reply. ‘Well, 
then,’ said Mr. Lincoln, with a smile, ‘I can do 
nothing; for you must know that I have very 
little influence with this Administration?” 
What could the Judge say further? One night 
the sovereign people called for their President 
to appear and make a speech. To appear was 


cautioned him to hold his peace. But how was 
he to send them home in good humour without 


spondency? Stalking out on to the balcony, 
with his fat little wife under his arm, he bowed 


home with a jest, instead of a political speech. 
One day he received a deputation at the White 
House, which had come to abuse his cabinet. He 


they had done, when he put aside all the cases 
with his homely and practical good sense: 


perty you were worth was in gold, and you had 
the Niagara River on a rope, would you shake 


din, stand up a little straighter—Blondin, stoop 
a little more—go a little faster—lean a little 


south?’ No, you would hold your breath as 
well as your tongue, and keep your hands off 
until he was safe over. The Government are 
carrying an immense weight. Untold treasures 
are in their hands. They are doing the very 


and we'll get you safe across.” 
The best story of the kind is one which we 
have never seen in print. A very strong depu- 





‘Yes, and met with a | 


easy ; to make a speech, without saying either | 
too little or too much, was not easy. People | 
wanted him to talk for the very reason which ! 


betraying his knowledge, his opinions, his de- | 


to his masters, saying, “ Well, gentlemen, here | 

we are, and that’s the long and the short of it.” | 

The mob broke out into laughter, and went 
| 


listened to them with the gravest heed until 


“Gentlemen,” said he, “suppose all the pro- | 
put it in the hands of Blondin to carry across | 


the cable, or keep shouting out to him—‘ Blon- | 


more to the north—lean a little more to the | 


best they can. Don’t badger them. Keep silence, | 





tation from the temperance bodies in the New 
England States waited upon him at the White 
House to obtain from him leave to send tem- 
perance lecturers into the camps, with the same 
rights and powers as the regimental chaplains. 
Lincoln was a teetotaller, and personally in 
favour of the Maine Liquor Law; his friends 
were chiefly of that way of thinking; and the 
deputation supposed they would have an easy 
task of it, although well aware that Grant, the 
Commander-in-Chief, was hostile to their plans. 
So they set out their facts in strong colours, as 
the manner is with all sectarians; asserting that 
the armies were demoralized with drink, and 
that most of the officers were drunkards. Among 
other facts which they had learnt, to the dis- 
credit of the army, was that General Grant was 
fond of whisky, and that he had a regular supply 
of that fiery spirit furnished to head-quarters, 
When they had finished their tale, the Pre- 
sident, brightening into twinkles, said, “ Well, 
gentlemen, and did you ascertain where General 
Grant buys his whisky ?”—“No, Sir,’ replied 
the orator, “we did not try to learn.”—“ Ah,” 
said the President, “that is a pity! The 
information might have been useful to me, 
as I should like to have sent some of the same 
whisky to every general in the service.” With 
the same quick and kindly humour he could 
laud the merits and chastize the faults of his 
commanders. About a week after the Chicago 
Convention, a gentleman from New York called 
on the President, in company with the Assist- 
ant Secretary-of-War, Dana. In the course 
of conversation, the gentleman said, “ What 
do you think, Mr. President, is the reason 
teneral M‘Clellan does not reply to the 
letter from the Chicago Convention ?”—“ Oh!” 
replied Mr. Lincoln, with a characteristic 
twinkle of the eye, “he is intrenching!” 
M‘Clellan is here hit off ina word. And with 
what drollery unhappy Burnside is figured to 
the imagination in this little anecdote !—On 
the occasion when the telegram from Cumber- 
land Gap reached Mr. Lincoln that firing was 
heard in the direction of Knoxville, he remarked 
that he was. glad of it. Some person present, 
who had the perils of Burnside’s position upper- 
most in his mind, could not see why Mr. Lin- 
coln should be glad of it, and so expressed him- 
self. “ Why, you see,” responded the President, 
“it reminds me of Mistress Sallie Ward, a 
neighbour of mine, who had a very large family. 
Occasionally one of her numerous progeny would 
be heard crying in some out-of-the-way place, 
upon which Mrs. Ward would exclaim, ‘ There’s 
one of my children that isn’t dead yet.’” 

The history of this man was not less strange 
| than his figure and his character. He was born 

ina hut, and died inhabiting a palace. He could 
| hardly spell simple words, and he governed by 
his wisdom nearly half the world. He was a 
| Southern mean white, and he lived to champion 
the North and to abolish slavery in the South. 
He was a labourer, a rail-splitter, a boatman, a 
| grocer’s boy, a private soldier; he was also a 
| lawyer, a surveyor, a captain of volunteers, 
|a postmaster, a Member of Congress, and Pre- 
sident of the United States. His origin was so 
| obscure that the place of his birth is not known, 
‘yet he conducted a great war as Commander- 
in-Chief, and signed the edict of Emancipation. 
He is called the Moses of the negro race and 
| the Second Father of his country. By common 
_ consent he is placed in the great muster-roll of 
| fame by the side of Washington. And yet we 
' talk of the age of romance being gone! 

“Twas born,” wrote Mr. Lincoln, in a private 
memorandum for Hicks, the painter, “ Feb. 12, 
| 1809, in then Hardin County, Kentucky, at a 
point within the now County of Larue, a mile 
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or a mile and a half from where Hodgen’s mill 
now is.” How strange this sounds in our 
English ears! It was only sixty years ago; 
everything in Hardin County is now changed 
from what it was—even the name by which it 
was known. When Scott projected ‘ Waverley,’ 
the changes of sixty years in the aspects of 
Scottish life appeared to him very great, though 
they amounted to little more than a new shape 
in hats, a few drinking customs, and a set of 
popular tunes. The name of an English shire 
has not been changed in the memory of books 
and men. When one of the inquisitive gentle- 
men who are always compiling lives wrote to 
Lincoln for facts, he received the following 
draft :—“ Born, February 12, 1509, in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. Education defective. Pro- 
fession, a lawyer. Have been a Captain of 
Volunteers in Black Hawk war. 
at avery small office. Four tii 
of the Illinois Legislature, and Member 
of the Lower House of Congress.” And 
this is nearly all there is to tell of Abraham 
Lincoln, until his history becomes that of the 
Civil War. 

The Lincolns are supposed to have gone 
over to America under William Penn; but 
they removed to Virginia, as small farmers 
and backwoodsmen. Abraham’s grandfather 
was shot dead by a Redskin. Thomas Lin- 
coln, son of the murdered man, married Nancy 
Hanks, and removed to Kentucky, where 
Abraham was born. When the lad was about 
seven he learned to read a little; when he was 
ten his mother died, and the hard lot of a 
labourer’s boy was before him. Years later he 
got a little schooling in his wild home—some 
poor writing, spelling, and ciphering; it was 
not much, but it was turned to great account 
by the quick wit and strong intelligence of the 
pupil. At twenty-one he helped his father to 
build a log-house in the backwoods, for fencing 
which he split many of the rails, and got thereby 
anickname for life. Then he made a long voyage 
down the Mississippi to N¢ 


Postmaster 
nes a Member 


was a 
] 


w Orleans, in a boat 
belonging to a trader, with so much credit to 
himself that his employer made him a clerk. 
From this point in his career he began to act 
on a larger scale. He set up as a storekeeper; 
but failed to make it pay. He studied survey- 
ing; but he could not succeed in it. He went 
out against the Black Hawk Indians, having 
family scores to pay off to the Redskins. In 
one of the debates in Congress, he described 
very comically his warlike career, in contrast 
with the much-vaunted exploits of General 
Cass. “By the way, Mr. Speaker,” said the 
humorist, “did you know I was a military 
hero? Yes, sir, in the days of the Black Hawk 
war I fought, bled, and came away. Speaking 
of General Cass’s career reminds me of my own. 
I was not at Sullivan’s retreat, but I was about 
as near to it as Cass was to Hull’s surrender; 
and, like him, I saw the place soon after. It 
is quite certain that I did not break my sword, 
for I had none to break; but I bent my musket 
pretty badly on one occasion. If Cass broke 
his sword, the idea is, he broke it in despera- 
tion. I bent the musket by accident. If General 
Cass went in advance of me in picking whortle- 
berries, I guess I surpassed him in charges 
upon the wild onions. If he saw any live fight- 
ing Indians, it was more than I did, but I had 
a great many bloody struggles with the mos- 
quitoes; and although I never fainted from 
loss of blood, I certainly can say I was often 
very hungry.” After this he became a lawyer 
and a politician; and, beyond the fact that he 
married Mary Todd, of Lexington, Kentucky 
(now his mourning widow), there is nothing 
more to say of him than what belongs to the 
story of his country. 








When Lincoln went to Washington 
President, the Southern men were already in 
revolt; meaning to carry out their pet idea of 
founding a Slave Empire from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande. Privately and personally, 
Lincoln was opposed to slavery, believing it to 
be bad in principle and in practice. “If any- 
thing in this world is wrong, slavery is wrong,” 
was a saying constantly on his lips. As the 
advocate of free soil, he had been elected Pre- 
sident. But if bound by his opinions, and by 
the feelings of his clients, not to encourage the 
peculiar institution, not to allow its increase 
within the territories of the republic, he was 
also bound, and fully admitted his obligation, 
not to interfere with it where it had a legal 
standing, but to leave it as he found it, either 
to grow or fade, as time, argument and com- 


as 


merce might determine its uncertain life. These | 


views of his duty were accepted by him in 
evident good faith. In Congress he had voted 
against the introduction of slavery into the 
territories. It was, he said, a local fact, a local 
curse. To hold men in bondage was one of the 
acquired rights of certain States, not one of the 
original rights of man. That this right belonged 
to the soil, and not to the inhabitants, had once 
been held an incontestable fact, whatever con- 
clusions might be drawn from it, since it was 
allowed on all sides that a Virginian could not 
hold slaves in New England, and that a New 
Englander could hold slaves in Virginia. Yet 
this fundamental fact, sound in law and in phi- 
losophy, had been brought into dispute by the 
Fugitive Slave Law, which enabled a slave- 
owner to retake his human chattel on free soil; 
free soil no longer, since the power of re-capture 
and recovery implied ownership. It was to the 
action of this abominable law, an outrage on 
the most sacred feelings, the most cherished 
principles of millions of men, our own equals 
in refinement, in education, in susceptibility, 
that all the miseries, and ultimately all the 
glories of America must be traced. It produced 
the exaggerations of Uncle Tom; it promoted 
the excitement of the Underground Railway; it 
excused the madness of John Brown ; it evoked 
the radical spirit of the North, and put Southern 
pretensions to the test. The passage of that Act 
had been a great triumph for the South, for it 
made the free States partakers in the iniquities, 
while they had no share in the profits of her 
crime. Lincoln’s election was a protest on the 
part of these violated free States, that they would 
no longer willingly act as bailiffs and jailers for 
the South. So the Southerners understood it; 
they prepared to quit a Union in which they 
could no longer dictate the law; and they pro- 
ceeded with a fiery zeal to found that Slave 
Empire on which they had set their hearts. 
The action of the Southern men appeared 
sharp and swift, for when Lincoln arrived in 
Washington, a new confederacy had risen up to 
dispute his power. It was, indeed, easy for them 
to appear prompt ; the government of Buchanan 
being in their hands, together with the army, 
the navy, the Post Office, the State departments, 
the military schools, the magazines of war. 
During the previous year, a hundred and fifteen 
thousand muskets had been taken from Northern 
armories to the South. Most of the regular 
officers trained at West Point were Virginians 
and Carolinians; the Secretary at War, John B. 


Floyd, was a Southern. The game was in their | 


hands, and they played it boldly for a time. 
First South Carolina, then Mississippi, next 
Florida and Alabama, afterwards Louisiana and 
Texas, then Georgia seceded from the Union; all 
these acts of revolt being done bya few delegates, 
without formal instructions and without legal 
powers. The voters were not consulted in this 


matter, and the forms of law were not always | 
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| observed. In some States there were expres 
| laws forbidding the Legislature to repeal the 
Union except by a popular vote; but in no 
case whatever was the question of secession 
| laid before the people. It was, in every case 
the work of a few passionate and wealthy 
| owners of slaves, alarmed for the safety of their 
| property in flesh and blood. Slavery, they said, 
| was menaced by a majority of their country. 
|men; and men living in a republic, callin 
| themselves democrats, were going to fight that 
| majority, not with reason and votes, but with 
| bayonets and shot. That this was their pro. 
| gramme, they told the world in no uncertain 
| notes. When the delegates of seven secedin 
States —delegates of the legislatures, not of the 
| peoples—had met in Montgomery, and elected 
| Jefferson Davis and Alexander Stephens Pre- 
sident and Vice-President of the Confederacy, 
| the new chiefs made speeches; Davis, a soldier, 
dealing with the military, Stephens, a civilian, 
with the political aspects of things. Davis 
declared that “the time for compromise has 
now passed, and the South is determined to 
maintain her position, and make all who oppose 
her smell Southern powder and feel Southem 
steel.” A Constitution, embodying all the 
Southern ideas of slavery, had been adopted; 
it was by way of commentary on this new code 
of the Slave Empire that Stephens delivered 
his remarkable speech. His statement of the 
objects of secession is official, and every attempt 
to estimate the Civil War in America must take 
account of his declarations. Stephens in a few 
well-weighed sentences announced the 
PROGRAMME OF THE SOUTH. 

“The new Constitution has put at rest forever 
all agitating questions relating to our peculiar 
institutions— African slavery, as it exists among 
us—the proper status of the negro in our form 
of civilization. This was the immediate cause 
of the late rupture and present revolution. 
Jefferson, in his forecast, had anticipated this, 
as the ‘rock upon which the old Union would 
split.” He was right. What was conjecture with 
him, is now a realized fact. But whether he 
fully comprehended the great truth upon which 
that rock stood and stands, may be doubted. 
The prevailing ideas entertained by him, and 
most of the leading statesmen at the time of 
the formation of the old Constitution, were, 
that the enslavement of the African was in 
violation of the laws of nature; that it was 
wrong in principle, socially, morally and _politi- 
cally. It was an evil they knew not well how 
to deal with; but the general opinion of the 
men of that day was, that, somehow or other, 
in the order of Providence, the institution 
would be evanescent and pass away. This idea, 
though not incorporated in the Constitution, 
was the prevailing idea at the time. The Con- 
stitution, it is true, secured every essential 
guarantee to the institution while it should 
last, and hence no argument can be justly used 
against the constitutional guarantees thus 
secured, because of the common sentiment of 
the day. Those ideas, however, were funda- 
mentally wrong. They rested upon the assump- 
tion of the equality of races. This was an error. 
It was a sandy foundation, and the idea of @ 
government built upon it was wrong—when 
the ‘storm came and the wind blew, it fell’ 
| Our new government is founded upon exactl 

the opposite ideas; its foundations are laid, 
its corner-stone rests, upon the great truth 
that the negro is not equal to the white man; 
that slavery, subordination to the superior race, 
is his natural and normal condition. This, our 
new government, is the first in the history of 
| the world, based upon this great physical, 
| philosophical and moral truth.” : 
Stephens pushed his principle as far as it 
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would reach, and accepted every conclusion to 
which it led him. He wanted a slave empire. 
Slavery was the true condition of society. God 
had made men unequal, and to set up the 
negro as equal to the Anglo Saxon was to make 
war against heaven. This was his sacramental 
truth, to which his northern countrymen, as well 
as Europeans, would have to bow. “It is upon 
this,” he said, in conclusion, “that our social 
fabric is firmly planted, and I cannot permit 
myself to doubt the ultimate success of a full 
recognition of this principle throughoutthe civil- 
ized and enlightened world.” These monstrous 
doctrines of the slaveowner excited at that time 
far less attention both in New York and London 
than they deserved. At first, the Northern 
men were willing to keep the slavery question 
very much out of sight. They had to act by 
the law, and the law gave them no control 
over slavery in the seceded States—except so 
far as they could make it contraband of war. 
They clung to the theory of State Rights, and 
tried to ignore the rebellion and secession as 
actual facts. Their sole object was to restore 
the Union; and Lincoln, though, it was said, 
against his feelings, declared a hundred times 
that, as President, he was neither for slavery 
nor against slavery, but only against dis-union, 
a thing prohibited by statutes and fatal to the 
republic. As the first magistrate, he was here 
on his true ground; but this very strict adher- 
ence to law was a great disadvantage to him 
as a politician: for while the people were fight- 
ing mainly against the slave power, he had to 
appear in his public utterances as though he were 
indifferent to the greater issues of his own con- 
flict. Hence, it was open to his enemies, and the 
enemies of his country, to declare that the battle 
was not for freedom, but only for territory, that 
the North was fighting for empire and the South 
for independence. That this was an error, the 
men who made the mistake must be now con- 
vinced; but in the early months of the war, and, 
in fact, until the Emancipation edict came out, 
it was an error into which honest and liberal 
men were apt to fall. So late as August, 1862, 
Lincoln wrote to Horace Greeley: “ My para- 
mount object is to save the Union, and not either 
to save or to destroy slavery. If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slave, I would do it 
—if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it—and if I could do it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that.” These declarations were necessary, because 
it was essential that the first magistrate in the 
republic should uphold the written law; it was 
a misfortune not to be denied, not to be over- 
come, that these necessary explanations were 
sure to mislead many men at a distance from 
Washington—liberal men, say, in London and 
Paris—who might wish to keep their faith with 
Lincoln’s cabinet, but who would place their 
principles and convictions as to slavery high 
above their feeling for a foreign government. 
When the progress of events enabled Lincoln to 
see that slavery and the slave-rebellion must 
stand and fall together, and his insight into 
facts gave him the courage to decree the aboli- 
tion of slavery a measure of war, the hearts 
of liberal men in Europe returned with a singu- 
lar rapidity to their first loves and hates. 

The year 1863 opened with this proclamation ; 
one of those measures which take their place at 
once, not merely in the history ofa single State, 
but in the larger story of mankind. With this 
act of liberation, the name of Abraham Lincoln, 
rail-splitter and President, will be for ever 
associated. It is the kind of glory that has no 
drawback, and the brightness of which can 
never fade. 

In conclusion, we must say that Mr. Ray- 
mond—himself a scholar and a statesman—has 





done his work very well ; collecting his materials | this lady, “and a brass. image of a boy near it.” 


with care, arranging them with skill, and con- 
triving very much to make the President his 
own biographer. The State Papers in this 
volume are invaluable to the student. 





The Frnished Course; Brief Notices of De- 
parted Church Missionaries. With a Preface, 
by the Rev. C. F. Childe. (Seeley & Co.) 


THESE biographical compilations are addressed 
only to a particular class of readers; they are, 
therefore, written in a particular style. This is 
to be regretted, for the details are those of 
heroic men, heroic even in their mistakes, the 
record of whose deeds, narrated in a simple, 
unaffected manner, might be profitable to 
many, and pleasurable to all. To the general 
reader, a book is not recommended by an 
abuse of epithets and an intemperate employ- 
ment of adjectives. Men performing a duty 
with fidelity are not honoured by titles which 
would make demi-gods of them; and when 
others who are guilty of nothing more than 
little backslidings common to the humanity 
that errs, are spoken of as “ hell-deserving 
sinners,” we are tempted to ask the writer who 
made him arbiter of destiny, and to remind 
him of the command which forbids us to judge 
one another. We know of no warrant whereby 
a man may take upon himself to suggest the 
penalty to which a brother should be subjected. 

In literature of the class to which this 
volume belongs there is another fault which 
mars the usefulness which might otherwise 
be derived from it. We find great readiness to 
accept signs and omens, but these are invariably 
interpreted in one sense. When the missals of 
St. Ambrose and St. Gregory were left upon 
the altar of Milan Cathedral, and the Cathedral 
was closed for the night, and the decision of 
the great controversy was left for God to work 
by a miracle, it was intended that Heaven 
should declare for Ambrose. Accordingly, on 
the following morning, the missal of that saint 
was found open on the altar, ready for the 
service of that day, while Gregory’s missal was 
scattered in single leaves all over the Cathedral. 
The superiority of St. Ambrose was thus estab- 
lished, and his missal received universal adop- 


tion. Jeremy Taylor, who knew the merits of | 


both missals, shrewdly remarked that, suppos- 
ing the story to be true, he should have read 
the judgment given as implying that Ambrose’s 
book was good for Milan, while that of Gre- 


gory was to be spread all over the world be- | 


sides. Taylor would have corrected some of the 
interpretations of the Missionary Society on 
passages of mission life. To the Society every 
mischance was an encouragement ; and when the 
Abyssinian mission came to a violent end, and 
the brethren were banished from that dominion, 
it was only in the eyes of worldly men (we are 
told) that the mission to Abyssinia seemed a 
failure. 

A very sensible man was that old minister 
of the grim King of Dahomey, who to the 
Christian remark that the manners of Dahomey 
were the manners of savages, replied that they 


who said so were entirely ignorant of the | 
genius of the people and the significancy of | 


their acts. In this book, also, there is a too 
sweeping censure of foreign sayings and doings, 


and a too sugared complacency with regard to | 


our own. We may well doubt of the power 
of writers to accurately describe the character 
of an African people, when we find the lady 
who wrote ‘ Near Home,’ for the instruction of 
English children, speaking thus & propos to 
the well-known statuette in Brussels, which is 
a scandal to all the decent inhabitants of the 
city :—“ There is a fountain in Brussels,” says 


This is not such a true picture as a photograph 
/would render, but it may pass. After the 
| religious writer has further spoken of the 
“mannikin,” and its change of dresses on high 
days and holidays, she gravely says to her 
pupils, “ You are ready to laugh at the people 
| of Brussels, and to call them very silly; but 
| they are sensible in many things, only they do 
not understand the Scriptures, and so they 
honour images.” Ifa people so near home are 
|thus misrepresented as idolaters, with what 
caution should we accept conclusions as to the 
characters of a far-off people, of whose language 
and manners the writers are almost totally 
ignorant! 

While it is impossible not to acknowledge 
the great courage which supported some of 
these missionaries under terrible suffering, one 
cannot but be struck with the little care exer- 
| cised by the Society in England to send out 

men whose constitutions promised successful 
| resistance to the African climate. There would 
| never have been such awfal and needless sacri- 
fice of life, if the Board at home had sent out 
only such men as Weeks, afterwards Bishop of 
Sierra Leone. Nearly twenty years that true 
man laboured in a pestilential climate, with 
little interruption to his normal condition of 
good health. But for one such we have a hun- 
dred victims who went out with nothing but 
good hearts. They had neither health nor 
knowledge of the local languages. Their first 
work was to fall ill, study the dialects, perhaps 
try to preach in them,-—with what success may 
be judged by those who have heard English 
clergymen try to preach in French to a Jersey 
congregation,—and then, after an effort at 
usefulness, die, to be spoken of with the rever- 
ence found blamable in Catholics who speak 
in the same spirit of Vincent de Paul and 
Francois Xavier. The chivalry of these strug- 
gling missionaries was ofa higher class than their 
judgment, at least in some instances. We are 
told of one of them saying that if he had ten 
thousand lives he would gladly lay them all 
down fora single negro,—which may be sim- 
| plicity, and which certainly is nonsense. 
| Jt is, perhaps, to our reproach that when the 
| Church Missionary Society was first established, 
“not one English clergyman could be found to 
obey the Saviour’s charge ‘ to preach his Gospel 
to the end of the earth’ May, more, not one 
| Englishman, fit to be trained to the work, 
| would offer himself to the newly-formed Church 
Missionary Society.” England would only fur- 
‘nish the money. Germany supplied the first 
| man employed by the Society, namely, the Rev. 
| Peter Hartwig; and he, unfortunately, quar- 
‘relled with some of his brethren and com- 
| patriots who went out to West Africa with 
| him. Peter came to grief, and took to dealing 
in slaves! It must be added, however, that he 
| finally repented, and resumed the better way. 
It is an accepted fact with a certain class of 
| our clergy, that no person is capable of teaching 
| the truth, or has a right to teach it, till he 
| has received ordination, his warrant as an in- 
structor. But the best of our missionary work 
wasaccomplished by men who were not ordained 
till after they had been teaching and preaching 
the Gospel. Johnson was nothing more than 
‘a poor warehouseman in a sugar-factory, and 
his ordination, indeed, was only that of his 
compatriots, the Lutheran clergy in the West 
African colony. It was much the same with 
John Weeks, who died Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
in 1857. He was accepted as a missionary by 
‘the Society in 1824. He had previously been 
nothing more than a blockmaker in Cornwall ; 
_“his preparation for the work of an evangelist, 
‘a few months training as a schoolmaster. Ten 
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years later the Bishop of London ordained him 
deacon and priest. In 1855 the ex-blockmaker 
succeeded Bishop Vidal, and in 1857 Weeks 
was succeeded by the munificent Bishop Bowen, 
who died two years subsequently. Had there 
been no other missionary prelates of the English 
church than these, the names of Vidal, Weeks, 
and Bowen should suppress the sneer with 
which some of their brethren who are more of 
their cloth than of their heart, affect to speak 
of a “ colonial.” 

If one cannot read without a smile of many 
of the new converts expecting to be paid for 
their attendance at religious worship, we may 
be more tenderly affected by other incidents. 
When the mother of the dead young missionary 
Cates was about to enter a missionary meeting 
at Freemasons’ Hall, she was stopped by the 
doorkeeper, who asked her if she was a sub- 
scriber. “No,” was her answer, and she was 
turning sadly away, when suddenly recollecting 
herself, she exclaimed: “Yes, I am. I have 
given an only son.” Such anecdotes relieve a 
book which is rendered tedious by tautology, 
and some statements in which seem to convey 
a meaning different from that intended by the 
writer. With all its drawbacks, however, it is 
worth reading. Many as have been the failures 
in Africa, and perplexing as is the fact which so 
troubled the late Dr. Newman, Dean of Cape 
Town, at the spread of Mohammedanism in that 
colony, through the marriage of English girl 
with sober Moslem labourers, a fresh start has 
been given to her. Her slave-ma is closed 
for ever, and the African King of Bonny li 


sent his daughter to England, to learn piano- 


playing and all genteel accomplishments. In | 


1: } 
| 


this simple fact we d 
time coming for Africa. 





Chapters on Language. By the Rev. Frederic 
W. Farrar, M.A. (Longmans & Co 
QUESTIONS connected 
primitive condition of 
received increased attention of late; 
doubt, in consequence of the accessi 
to our knowledge by recent 
discussions. It is observable, too, that 
are handled with greater freedom than fort 
Ethnology is no longer derived from the 
of Genesis, any more than astronomy 
but is made to rest upon the unbiass 
fettered investigation of whatever phenomena 


with the 
the human 


lise ri 
CIscoy¢ 


present themselves. In discussing the origin | 


of Janguage, Mr. Farrar 
fident tone, and pushes his inquiries to 
lengths than Prof. Miiller, who considers it 
to be a problem, even in its simplest form, 
almost beyond the reach of the human under- 
standing, and after reducing words toa compara- 
tively few roots, or phonetic types, as he terms 
them, is content to leave them as unexplained 
ultimate facts. On the contrary, Mr. Farrar 
maintains that the origin of words is not veiled 
in any impenetrable obscurity, but admits of a 
perfectly simple and demonstrable explanation. 
In fact, he has solved the problem given up 
in despair by Prof. Miiller,—at least to his 
own satisfaction. Weare not sure that “serious 
students,” to whom alone, we are told, the 
work is addressed, will feel equally satisfied. 
Though a bolder theorist than Prof. Miller, we 
cannot say we think Mr. Farrar so philosophical 
or so safe. He deals too largely in mere con- 
jecture, more or less plausible, it is true, but 
still not based wpon sufficient scientific grounds, 
His facts and arguments seem ratherto have been 
laboriously collected to support a foregone con- 
clusion than to have led spontaneously to it. 
He has a theory to defend against the attacks 
of Prof. Miller, and writes more in the spirit 


assumes a more con- 


greater 


iscern pre is@ Of a Good | 
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y, | by similar causes. But 


| organism gave 





of a zealous advocate than a calm philosopher. 
The warmth of his tone seems scarcely warranted, 
either by the sufficiency of the evidence ad- 
duced, or the practical value of the views main- 
tained. Mr. Farrar thinks they supply a simple 
and luminous principle for the guidance of 
etymologists in their researches, yet he would 
hardly venture to arrogate to himself such a 
measure of success in tracing the genealogies of 
words as Prof. Miiller has attained without the 
aid of any such principle. It does not appear to 
is that the study of the phenomena and laws 
of language is materially affected by the views 
of the student with regard to the origin of 
language, any more than the science of astronomy 
depends upon the questions whetherthe heavenly 
bodies are inhabited, and if so, by what sort 
of people. 

Our readers may remember that Prof. Miiller, 
more expressively than courteously, described 
the two proposed methods of accounting for 
the origin of words, as the pooh-pooh and bow- 
wow theories, the former tracing them to inter- 
jections or exclamations under the impulse of 
motion, the latter to an instinctive imitation 
of the sounds produced by the objects named. 
| Ir. Farrar does not adopt either of these ex- 
| planations to the exclusion of the other, but 
| advocates both. We subjoin a statement of his 
opinions in his own words :— 





‘** Language then was not a direct Revelation of 
the Almighty; nor was it an inevitable result 
of our physical organization; nor was it a purely 
| mechanical invention, accepted by general agree- 
:—but the 
capacity for Language was a part of our human 
constitution, and in the development of this capa- 
city, the Senses, the Memory, the Understanding, 

and the Imagination all 
played their part. The great secret—the Divine 

Idea of Language became intuitively evident to 

man from the working of his Intellect upon two 
| strictly analogous facts. He found that the effect 
| of powerful passion was to force from him involun- 
| tary spontaneous sounds, which, when repeated, 

‘ecalled the passions by which they had been 
| originally stimulated, and not only recalled them by 
virtue of the Law of Association to him who had 


| ment, in consequence of a felt necessit 


1 


1 | originally felt them, but also conveyed and ex- 


pressed them to others who were similarly affected 


besides this, as nay still be 
observed in children, the delicate sensibility of the 
system in the still fresh and unworn human 
rise to a spontaneous echo of ex- 
| ternal sounds, an echo which partly repeated and 
| imitated the sounds themselves, and partly modified 
| them in accordance with the ideal impression which 
they reproduced. Originally this repercussion of the 
sounds which had thrilled the auditory nerve was 
| not due primarily to an instinct of conscious imita- 
tion, but to a far subtler law of physical sympathy 
| 
| 


nervous 


with the outer world; but as it conveyed a plea- 
surable sense of power it would at once be adopted 
as a voluntary exercise apart from any necessity. 

In this instance also it would be instantly discovered 
| that the imitative sounds, however modified by 
| organic or subjective influences, inevitably recalled, 
| by the same law of association, the external pheno- 
mena with which they were connected. In both 
cases it would be instantly discovered that sounds 
were capable of becoming signs not of sounds only 
but of things. Here then were the elements of 
language; here lay hidden the germs of that 
infinite discovery which made man worthy of his 
destined immortality ; here, ready provided by the 
working of divine laws, were the materials by which 
he was enabled to express his own sensations, and 
to recall the most striking aspects and influences of 
the world in which he lived. The nascent intelli- 
gence, sharpened by the wants of life, at once saw 
the importance of this marvellous faculty, and began 
with unerring and unconscious instinct to work upon 
it. Man soon found that it was not necessary to 
rest content with crude interjections and vowel 
sounds, to express his own feelings, or rough repro- 
ductions to recall the living creatures and number- 
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less influences of the outer world. The interjectiong 
and imitations were more and more modified 
till they barely retained the faintest echo of their 
sensuous origin. They were soon accepted as purely 
ideal signs, and their history and derivation was ip 
the course of ages as completely forgotten or ob. 
scured as if they had been meaningless tokens arbj- 
trarily adopted and absolutely devoid of any histo. 
rical connexion with the meanings for which they 
stood. The intimate relation,—perhaps we may 
say the ultimate identity,—of the effects produced 
by different senses, would at once suggest the 
possibility of observing analogies so far as to trang. 
late into sounds addressed to the ear alone, the 
impressions produced by every other sense ; and it 
would be an easy transition to adopt the same 
principle in shadowing forth by self-suggesting 
symbols those spiritual and intellectual phenomena 
which were none the less really felt from their 
being intangible and unseen. The power of Imagi. 
nation, however simply and almost unconsciously 
exercised, was fully adequate to the task thng 
imposed upon it. In fact it is very probable that long 
periods would elapse before it was called upon in 
any large measure to claim its dominion over the 
higher realms of speech.” 

In reply to Prof. Miiller’s objection, that 
if the constituent elements of language were 
either mere cries or imitations of natural sounds, 
it would be hard to explain why brutes should 
be without the power of speech, since some of 
them have all the physical requirements for 
producing articulate sounds, and give indica- 
tions of possessing a large share of our mental 
faculties, Mr. Farrar explains that he does not 
ascribe language to instinctive imitation or 
ejaculation alone :— 

‘*A mere capacity for sensuous imitation would 
end, as it does with the jay and the mocking-bird, 
in a mere collection of natural sounds. But here 
the intellect steps in, and makes the imitation 
a means for the satisfaction of its higher needs. 
In itself the mere imitation is a natural sound 
expressive of a sensuous impression, and nothing 
more ; but the mind seizes upon it as a means for 
its own culture, reproduces it at will as the sign 
of a fixed representation, as the name of that repre- 
sentation, and so as a Word. And when the Sound 
has become a Word, it has a far richer and at the 
same time more abstract meaning, inasmuch as it 
no longer signifies or even calls attention to the 
imitated Sound, but stands for the whole concep. 
tion.” 

Mr. Farrar is less satisfactory in dealing with 
the objection that the words derived from imi- 
tative or interjectional roots are comparatively 
few in number. He meets it with a flat contra- 
diction and an appeal to a Greek, Hebrew, or 
English lexicon, from which, he says, a long 
list of derivatives from such roots might be 
obtained. It is surely not sufficient to produce 
a long list of such words when the point in dis- 
pute is, not simply whether they are many in 
number, but what proportion they bear to the 
rest of the language. General assertions that 
their number is very great, unaccompanied by 
any positive proof, amount to very little. A 
more satisfactory course would have been to 
select some passage or chapter of a work, and 
count all the words in it fairly traceable to 
roots formed in imitation of sound, or expressing 
sudden emotion. Even supposing the notional 
words expressive of sound, and their deriva- 
tives, were far more numerous than they can 
be proved to be, there would still remain the 
words, syllables and letters denoting relation, 
which we think few will agree with Mr. Farrar 
in deriving, as a general rule, from interjections. 
It is easy enough to assert that there must have 
been some connexion between the sound and 
sense of original roots, that this connexion was 
neither arbitrary nor miraculous, and that, 
therefore, the origin of language was such as 
is maintained in this volume; but we can 
imagine many besides “the prejudiced and the 
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ignorant ” whom this kind of argument may 
fail to convince. There are, also, other state- 
ments and etymologies of words here which are 
very questionable, if not untenable. 

We must do Mr. Farrar the justice to say 
that his book bears evidence of extensive read- 
ing; and, like his previous work on the Origin 
of Language, places the subject before the 
reader in an interesting light, though the 

hraseology is sometimes more poetical than 


philosophical. 





On the Nature and Treatment of the Cattle 
Plague. By R. H. Allmatt, M.D. (Churchill 
& Sons.) 

The Cattle Plague of 1865 and its Cure. By 
E. H. (Epps & Co.) 

In the presence of so many doubts as to what 
the Cattle Plague is, and how it ought to be 
treated, it may be useful to consider what the 
past has to teach us. This Plague is no new 
disease ; and the records of our learned Societies 
are rich in information regarding it. We may 
also see how our foregoers met the question of 
compensation to cowkeepers, now being raised 
by Lord Robert Montagu and others. 

In December, 1682, Dr. Wincler, Chief Phy- 
sician to the Prince Palatine, communicated 
to Dr. F. Slare, “an account of a murren in 
Switzerland, and the method of its cure,” of 
which an abstract is printed in Vol. XIII. of 
the Philosophicul Transactions. The disease 
spread from the borders of Italy, across 
Switzerland, into Wurtemberg, and through 
Germany to Poland, travelling at the rate of 
two German miles in twenty-four hours, and 
occasioning “great destruction amongst the 
cattle.” The contagion, we are told, “seem’d 
to propagate itself in the form of a blew mist, 
that fell upon the pastures where the cattle 
grazed, insomuch that herds have returned 
home sick, being very dull, forbearing their 
food, most of them would dy away in twenty- 
four hours.” Of course, strange notions prevailed 
as to the origin of the malady. “Some imputed 
it to the witchcraft of three Capucins in Swit- 
zerland,” but, perhaps, adds Dr. Wincler, “i 
may more properly proceed from some noxious 
exhalations thrown out of the earth by three 
distinct earthquakes perceived here and in our 
neighbourhood in the space of one year.” What- 
ever the cause, the appearances on the dissec- 
tion of the dead animals were “large and 
corrupted spleens, sphacelous and corroded 
tongues, and some had angina malignans.” 
Besides which, “those persons that carelessly 
managed their cattle, without a due respect to 
their own health, were themselves infected, 
and dyed away like their beasts.” The remedy, 
which is said to have been efficacious, was, 
scraping of the tongue and washing it with a 
lotion of salt and vinegar, and a dose of medi- 
cine composed of equal parts of soot, gunpowder, 
brimstone and salt, mixed with water. 

Dr. Slare, in a postscript to the foregoing, 
adds that “cattle secured at rack and manger 
were equally infected with those in the field,” 
and he suggests that the infection was conveyed 
by some volatile insect. “I wish,” he says, 
“Mr. Leewenhoeck had been present at some 
of the dissections. I am perswaded he would 
have discovered some strange insect or other 
in them.” 

Vol. XXIX. of the Transactions contains 
atranslation, from the Acta Eruditorwm (1713), 
of a dissertation by Dr. Bernardino Ramazzini, 

concerning the dreadful contagious distemper 
seizing the black cattle in the Venetian terri- 
tories, and especially about Padua.” In this 
mstance, the disease was traced to one beast 
out of a drove coming from Dalmatia into Italy, 





which beast straggling behind was taken by 
a cowherd to a farm belonging to Count Bor- 
romeo, where it infected all the cows and oxen 
of the place ; and all died except one, “who 
had a rowel (seton) put into his neck.” 

The disease appears to have broken out in 
1711. It is remarkable how the symptoms now 
prevailing in this country resemble those de- 
scribed by Dr. Ramazzini. “It is sufficiently 
evident,” he writes, “that this distemper in 
the cow-kind was a true fever, from the cold- 
ness, rigor and standing up of the hair of the 
cattle at first, which was soon succeeded by 
a violent, sharp burning, with a quick pulse.” 
This was accompanied by “ difficulty of breath- 
ing, great pantings with a sort of snorting, and 
at the beginning a kind of stupor and drowsi- 
ness, a continual flux of a strong-smelling 
matter from the nose and mouth, a very fetid 
dung, sometimes with blood, all rumination 
ceasing, pustules breaking out over the whole 
body on the fifth or sixth day, like the small- 
pox ; they all generally dy’d about the fifth or 
seventh day, very few of them escaping.” The 
blood was observed to be thickened ; and, on 
dissection, there was found in the paunch “a 
hard, compact body, firmly adhering to the 
coats of the ventricle, of a large bulk and 
an intolerable smell; in other parts, as in the 
brain, lungs, &c., were several hydatides and 
large bladders filled only with wind, which 
being opened gave out a deadly stink ; there 
were also ulcers at the root of the tongue, and 
bladders filled with a serum on the sides of it.” 

The method of cure comprised bleeding, 
burning with a red-hot iron on both sides of 
the neck, boring holes in the ears and insert- 
ing a plug of hellebore root, opening setons in 
the dewlap, the tongue to be washed with a 
lotion, as above described, doses of an infusion 
of bark in small wine, of spermaceti dissolved 
in warm wine, of antimonium diaphoreticum, 
and of quicksilver or petroleum and milk to 
prevent worms. The food was fresh, sweet hay 
macerated in fair water, and drinks made with 
barley, wheaten flour, or bread. The animals 
were to be kept clean and warm, and their 
stalls seraped and fumigated. 

This pest travelled westward, making terrible 
ravages. In Holland more than 300,000 horned 
cattle perished. It crossed the sea and fell 
upon England, as appears from a “brief account 
of the contagious disease which raged among 
the milch cows near London in the year 1714, 
and of the methods that were taken for sup- 
pressing it.” This account, printed in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, Vol. XXX., was written 
by Mr. Thomas Bates, Surgeon to His Majesty’s 
Household, who, with four of the county magis- 
trates, was appointed to inquire into the 
subject. Their first inquiries were made at 
Islington, where the disease had been very 
fatal, and they ascertained that the symptoms 
were, “ that the cattle first refused their food, 
the next day had huskish coughs, and voided 
excrements like clay ; their heads swelled, and 
sometimes their bodies. In a day or two more 
there was a great discharge of a mucous matter 
by the nose, and their breaths smelled offen- 
sively. Lastly, a severe purging (sometimes 
bloody), which terminated in death. That 
some died in three days, and others in five 
or six, but the bulls lived eight or ten. That 
during their whole illness they refused all 
manner of food, and were very hot.” 

The Commission judged the disease to be 
incurable, and ordered that all infected cows 
in Islington should be bought, killed, and 
burnt ; that their stalls should be washed very 
clean and fumigated, and stand empty for 
three months; that the fields in which they 
had grazed should not be entered by other 








cattle during two months; that the persons 
who had looked after the infected cows should 
not go near healthy kine ; that all cowkeepers 
should give prompt notice of the breaking out 
of the disease on their premises, and be re- 
quired to “divide their cows into small parcels, 
not more than ten or twelve in a field to 
gether.” 

At first the Commission met with much 
opposition, for the cowkeepers were unwilling 
to declare the existence of the disease among 
their stock ; “for so soon as it was known 
that any man had but one sick, none would 
buy his milk.” Others “designed to have sold 
their cows at some distant market ; which the 
gentlemen having notice of, appointed several 
butchers to watch near their grounds, and 
count their numbers every morning, with 
orders to follow such as they sent to an 
market, and prevent their being sold, by telling 
the people what they were.” 

Lord Robert Montagu, and all those country 
gentlemen who think that Government should 
pay for all the cattle slaughtered for sanitary 
reasons, will be pleased to know that all the cow- 
keepers in Middlesex, being summoned, were 
informed that the Commission would pay them 
forty shillings “for every cow which they burnt, 
that had not been sick above twenty-four hours; 
but for such as had been longer ill, or were dead, 
they would allow them only the value of their 
skinsand horns.” Some cowkeepersaccepted the 
conditions, others demurred ; the Commission 
“accordingly ordered a daily account to be taken 
of the conduct of each cowkeeper, and allowed 
or disallowed their pretensions toa brief, as well 
as to the forty shillings per cow, as they com- 
plyed or disregarded these directions.” Those 
who stood on their rights and disregarded, 
appear to have been in the majority, for “the 
gentlemen” had endless trouble in carrying out 
their object, and “spared no warrantable means 
to frustrate the folly” of the obstinate. 

Mr. Bates reports that he dissected sixteen 
cows, and found the putrefaction of the viscera 
to increase in proportion to the duration of the 
ilIness, the mesenteric glands were swollen, 
the pancreas was shrivelled, the gall-bladder 
enlarged, and choked with dark green bile; the 
liver was blacker than usual, and contained 
“cysts filled with a petrified substance like 
chalk, about the bigness of a pea.” In giving 
his opinion as to the origin of the disease, he 
describes, as will be seen, a state of weather 
almost identical with that of the spring of the 
present year. “I must beg leave to premise,” 
he remarks, “that all cows have naturally a 
purgation for five or six weeks in the spring 
from (as the cowkeepers term it) the frimness 
of the grass; during which time they are brisk 
and lively, their milk becomes thinner, and of 
a blewish colour, sweeter to the taste, and in 
greater plenty. But the spring preceding this 
distemper was, all over Europe, so dry, that the 
like has not been known in the memory of 
any one living; the consequence of which was 
little grass, and that so dry and void of that 
frimness which it has in other years, that I 
could not hear of one cowkeeper who had 
observed his cows to have that purgation in the 
same degree as usual, and very few who had 
observed any at all.” It was observed, more- 
over, “ by the whole town, that very little of the 
milk then sold would boy] without turning.” 

Mr. Bates was ordered to make trial of 
various proposed remedies, and of a recipe 
which had been sent from Holland; but he 
had no faith in medicines, the dissections 
having convinced him of the improbability of 
a cure. Bleeding and diluent cooling drinks 
were tried, “but the instances of success were 
so few that they do not deserve any further 
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mention.” Some persons attributed the disease 


to the feeding with distillers’ grains, then a 
new practice; others to the scarcity of water; 
but, on inquiry, no proof of either could be 
discovered. Towards the end of September the 
number of cows brought in was so great, that 
they could not be burnt with sufficient rapidity, 
and burying in pits fifteen or twenty feet deep 
was substituted. And to prevent the sale of 
diseased calves at Romford market, an allow- 
ance of from five to ten shillings was made for 
each calf brought in for burial. 

From Middlesex the disease spread into 
other counties, but its severity abated at the 
end of about three months. In Surrey, Middle- 
sex and Essex there died 5,418 bulls and cows, 
and 439 calves, on which the compensation- 
money amounted to 6,774/. The cowkeepers 
made oath that their total loss was 24,5001, 
and the king was pleased, on the solicitation of 
the Commission, to grant a brief for that sum; 
but, through mal-administration, not more than 
5s. 13d. in the pound was eventually paid to 
the sufferers. 

In 1745, a distemper prevailing among the 
cattle in and around London, Dr. Cromwell 
Mortimer visited a few of the cow-houses to 
collect information. The results of his inquiry, 
together with recipes which he recommended, 
are published in Phil. Trans. Vol. XLIII. His 
description of the symptoms would answer for 
some that have been recently published. “A 
cow,” he says, “shall be seemingly well, and 
feed heartily overnight, or in the morning, and 
give the usual quantity of milk; but in twelve 
hours’ time shall all of a sudden abate in 
her milk near half, and intirely fall off their 
stomach, so as neither to eat or drink, and then 
gradually lose all their milk.” After this, symp- 
toms set in similar to those before mentioned, 
and cows kept out of doors died at the end of 
three days, and those kept warm in doors at 
the end of from five to seven days. “They flea 
off the hides,” adds the Doctor, “ which they say 
are good to tan, and they save the fat to make 
tallow of. The fleaer told me a poor man made 
a hearty meal of some steaks he cut off one of 
these cows, and that he was not sick with it.” 

The Doctor particularizes the disease as an 
“inflammation of the lungs, windpipe, and 
nostrils, attended with a redundance of gall”; 
and he complains that, owing to the stupidity 
of the cowkeepers, he could get no trustworthy 
experiments made with his recipes. As to the 
origin of the disease, it could not be referred to 
hot, dry weather, as in 1714, for “the spring 
and summer were very wet, and the ground 
very damp; the autumn was very dry and 
cold; the beginning of winter very damp and 
cold. The cows in Essex had the distemper 
in summer; it first began about London in 
autumn ; and spread itself equally among cows 
which have lain in the fields a-nights, and those 
which stood in stables or sheds.” Hence the 
Doctor concludes that the disease was propa- 
gated by contact, and not by the atmosphere. 

In a discussion on this subject, which took 
place at a meeting of the Royal Society in 
January, 1745-6, it was stated that the disease 
had been brought over from Holland in April of 
the preceding year, “by means of two white 
calves, which a farmer at Poplar sent for in order 
to mix the breed; and that the infection was 
got to Maidenhead, in Berkshire, by two cows 
brought out of Essex, and sold at the fair there.” 
It was remarked, too, that the cattle in the high 
grounds about Hampstead, Highgate, Millhill 
and Hendon were not touched by the disease, 
but that few escaped in the low grounds, 
St. James’s Park was regarded as a most salu- 
brious spot ; yet of seventeen cows there feed- 


ing eleven died, 





A learned Danish gentleman present at the 
meeting said that the infection had been first 
carried into Denmark by raw hides imported 
from Flanders; that a few days after they were 
unpacked the cows feeding in the neighbour- 
hood sickened,—the beginning of a mortality in 
which 50,000 cattle perished. Such statements 
as this strengthened the contagion theory. A 
disagreeable smell, it was contended, was “ ob- 
servable in the clothes of persons who had been 
very conversant with sick cows,” and that sheep 
could carry the disease in their wool, and com- 
municate it. A farmer in Essex, who had been 
helping a neighbour to administer drenches to 
sick cattle, returning home through one of his 
own fields was surprised by seeing his cows run 
away from him as though they smelt something 
dangerous. The very next day, we are told, 
many of them fell sick, and died a few days 
afterwards. For this reason Dr. Lobb, in his 
‘ Letters relating to the Plague and other Con- 
tagious Distempers,’ recommended that the men 
who tended cattle should wear over their ordi- 
nary clothes a linen frock moistened with a 
mixture of salt and vinegar. 

Ten years later the disease again broke out. 
The Government appointed Dr. Daniel Peter 
Layard to inquire into it, and ascertain whether 
it could be mitigated or prevented by inocula- 
tion. His letter on the subject is printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, Vol. L. In 1769 he 
was again called upon to advise “ towards the 
stopping the progress of the contagious dis- 
temper among the cattle, which had broken out 
in Hampshire.” On that occasion no attempts 
at cure were permitted, and positive orders 
were issued for the speedy killing and burial of 
all the cattle infected, by which means the 
disease was checked. The beasts were killed by 
strangling, to avoid effusion of blood ; the car- 
casses were buried whole, without cutting or 
slashing of the hides ; and all the fodder, litter 
and excrement were also buried, instead of being 
burnt as on former occasions. 

The Acts and Orders under which these pro- 
ceedings were carried out were communicated 
to the governments on the continent, where 
they were applied with the same beneficial 
result as in England, with the exception of 
Holland. In that country the disease had been 
allowed to spread to such an extent that endea- 
vours to arrest it by killing it out of certain 
places could not be adopted. The Dutch, more- 
over, were opposed to inoculation; of 112 
cattle inoculated in that country by way of 
experiment not more than 41 recovered. On 
the other hand, 300 cattle were inoculated on 
one of the Danish islands, with loss of less than 
one-sixth. In England, so great an outcry was 
raised against it that the practice of inoculation 
was not persevered with. Some of the oppo- 
nents denounced it as an attempt to promote 
inoculation for the small-pox. 

The Doctor’s summing up deserves attention, 
as embodying the conclusions to which, after 
much observation, he was led. “The disease 
among the horned cattle,” he writes, “so fatal 
in many countries, is not endemial or natural 
to Europe, although it is become so in Den- 
mark, from spreading all over the Danish 
dominions, and its long continuance in that 
kingdom. It is an eruptive fever of the variolous 
kind, and notwithstanding the exanthemata, or 
pustules, may have been frequently overlooked, 
yet none ever recovered without more or less 


to the plague, but, like unto the small-pox, it 
is communicated by contact, by the air convey- 
ing the effluvia, which also lodge in many sub- 
stances, and are thereby carried to very distant 
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malignant fevers, it bears all the characteristic 
symptoms, progress, crisis and event of the 
small-pox ; and, whether received by contagion 
or inoculation, has the same appearances, stages 
and determination, except more favourably by 
inoculation, and with this distinctive and degj. 
sive property, that a beast having had the sick. 
ness, naturally or artificially, never has it g 
second time.” 

From all that precedes it is clear that the 
Royal Commission now sitting, or any one 
desirous of a knowledge of the history of the 
kine-pest, will find no unimportant materials 
in the hundred years of the Philosophical 
Transactions from 1680 to 1780. There are 
papers on the subject also in the Mémoires of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris; and amo 
works which contain particulars of the measureg 
taken to combat the disease on the continent, 
one of the most instructive is a quarto of 128 
pages, entitled ‘ Instructions et Avis aux Habi- 
tans des Provinces Méridionales de la Fran 
sur la Maladie Putride et Pestilentielle qu 
détruit le Bétail, publi¢es par ordre du Roi} 
in 1775. In this book minute details are given 
on all parts of the subject. 





NEW NOVELS. 
By J. S. Le Fanu. 3 vols, 
(Bentley.) 
‘Guy Deverell’ is a tale which is well told 
and light in hand; it is easy to read, and will 
draw the reader on to the end. It is not a 
sensation novel, and those who have read 
‘Uncle Silas’ will be surprised, and perhaps a 
trifle disappointed, to find the broad natural 
daylight in which the whole story stands 
revealed. There is certainly a “green cham- 
ber” which plays an important part in the 
catastrophe ; but it is not a haunted room, and 
the book may be read in the loneliest nook, 
at any hour of the night, without shock to 
the nerves of a timid reader. There are two 
highly-wrought and very powerful scenes 
in ‘Guy Deverell’ which prove that Mr. Le 
Fanu can do something better than evoke 
eerie terrors; whilst he can write an episode 
like that of the discovery of Lady Jane Lennox 
by her husband, he has no need to seek to 
excite sensations by murders and mysteries in 
ruinous manor-houses. The story of Lady Jane 
Lennox has but slight and accidental con- 
nexion with the main thread of the novel: it is 
made the means of bringing about retribution 
on a worthless man ; but it is quite a forced con- 
clusion, for M. Verbarriére, who represents the 
Eumenides in his own person, has no need to 
betray Lady Jane, or to denounce her to her 
husband; it does not assist his own designs, 
nor further any ends of justice. The elderly 
lover, for whom the beautiful Lady Jane 
betrays her excellent husband, is the hero of 
the novel. Sir Jekyl Marlowe is a_ bad, 
worthless man, of the “jolly dog” type of 
humanity which was fashionable when the 
First Gentleman of Europe was Regent. He 
inspires no sentiment in the reader. He is said 
to be elegant in manner and handsome m 
person ; but as for his elegance he is perpetually 
“chuckling”; he “chuckles” and “leers” at 
buxom landladies, taps them on the cheek, 
calls them “ pretty little devils,” “rogues” and 
“wicked little conjurors.” Also, he has attacks 


| of gout, and, in a novel, gout is quite fatal to 
eruption or critical abscesses; but these differ 
from the pestilential sort ; no otherways similar | 


any tender interest. Sir Jekyl is, also, a man 
without heart, or any sense of honour. He 
has had some very ugly antecedents; m 
years gone by, he first ruined a young man by 
gambling, and then shot him down unfairly in 


|a duel. Besides all this, he has inherited the 


places, Unlike other pestilential, putrid, or | young man’s fortune, which fell to him in conse 
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uence of the iniquitous conduct of his own 
father, the bad Sir Harry Marlowe, who had 
stolen a certain important deed. The possession 
of the ill-gotten wealth troubled the wicked 
old gentleman on his death-bed, and he had 
made his son, the present Sir Jekyl, swear 
solemnly to make restitution of the deed, tell- 
ing him where it was to be found; also he had 
solemnly enjoined him to pull down the wing 
of the house containing the green chamber, 
which wing had been added by Sir Harry 
himself. Sir Jekyl fulfilled neither of his 
father’s injunctions, and the novel shows how 
he came to grief in consequence. Twenty years 
after he had come into possession of the estate, 
being then a widower with an only child, a 
daughter as fair as Jephtha’s, he is startled very 
unpleasantly by the sudden appearance of a 
young man, the exact counterpart of his early 
friend, whom he had ruined and murdered, 
and whose inheritance he is unjustly en- 
joying. Guy Deverell was the name of his 
victim, Guy Strangways is the name of the 
young man who is his counterpart ; but as Guy 
Deverell was certainly dead, and as assuredly 
buried, he cannot be the same person ; and Sir 
Jekyl tries to believe the resemblance is only 
a disagreeable coincidence. With Guy Strang- 
ways there is a stout, saturnine, elderly French- 
man, M. Verbarriére, whom he calls uncle. 
Sir Jekyl is impelled to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the strangers, who are travelling for 
pleasure, to see the things worthy of note in 
the neighbourhood. He invites them to his 
house, and they come; M. Verbarriére to pick 
up information and to spy out secrets, especially 
to ascertain the mystery of the “green cham- 
ber”; the young man comes to fall in love with 
Beatrix, the daughter of his host. 

The reader is soon made aware that the two 
strangers have designs upon Sir Jekyl’s peace. 
M. Verbarriére is, in reality, the friend who 
stood by poor Guy Deverell when he was shot 
down in the duel, and though, at the time, 
unable to make the affair known, being himself 
under proclamation of outlawry, he still held 
fast to the purpose of avenging his friend. 
Having amassed a fortune in India, he had 
returned to England to execute justice on Sir 
Jekyl, bringing with him his nephew, the son 
of poor Guy Deverell, by a secret marriage with 
M. Verbarriére’s sister. More than this we shall 
not say ; for the secret of a novel is a possession 
of the author and his reader. 


Sir Jasper’s Tenant. By the Author of ‘Lady 
Audley’s Secret.’ 3 vols. (Maxwell & Co.) 
Miss Braddon tells her new tale of to-day 
as brightly and blithely as if she had just 
opened her budget. Her stories are always 
spirited and well constructed, easy to read, and 
the reader’s interest in the characters is well 
sustained. There is a general resemblance in 
the structure of her plots, but the dresses and 
decorations are fresh, and there is considerable 
variety in the subordinate personages, who are 
always vivid and characteristic. The heroes 
and heroines have to carry so much additional 
weight in the shape of cardinal virtues that 
they have a family likeness to each other, but 
they are drawn with a kindly touch of sympa- 
thetic human feeling, feeling which keeps up 
the reader’s interest in their welfare, and is one 

main element in Miss Braddon’s popularity. 
The conversations in Miss Braddon’s novels 
are always good and characteristic,—people say 
exactly what they would be likely to say on 
the occasion; their peculiarities are rendered 
with a free touch and a sleight of hand which 
attests power to catch a likeness. The “make- 
up” of her characters is always good, with just 
enough stage effect to make it tell Her powers 





of observation and natural selection are remark- 
able. She describes what she has seen with 
spirit, and puts speeches which she has, no 
doubt, really heard, into the mouths of her 
characters; and a little judicious reality is 
better than invention. 

The brewer’s clerk, Henry Adolphus Dobb, 
in ‘Sir Jasper’s Tenant, and the social 
evenings at Amanda Villas, on the “Yorkshire 
principle,” are clever; but they are kept in 
strict proportion, and not allowed to become 
too long or too loud. Mr. Dobb, the frequenter 
of music-halls and theatres, who “believed in 
himself implicitly as an amateur Charles 
Mathews,” and with whom “there was no 
question however serious for which he could 
find any language but slang,” is the type of a 
class; and the “attitude-striking, cellar-flap 
breakdown dancing of the vivacious Dobb” is 
amusing, though we are inclined to doubt 
the praises bestowed upon him as a good man 
of business. Gervoise Catheron, the broken- 
down scamp of ancient family, “descended 
from Edward the Confessor,” sub-lieutenant of 
Marines, dazzling the unfortunate Dobb with 
the glamour of being an officer and gentleman, 
borrowing his money, leading him into dissipa- 
tion, and initiating him into the mysteries of 
the betting-corner, until he well-nigh comes to 
grief, is a true version of a very old story, 
whilst the little touches of natural feeling make 
the reader feel sympathy with the vagabond, 
worthless as he is, and criminal as he becomes. 

Miss Braddon excels in scene-painting ; with 
a few words, or a judicious epithet, she can 
put a place or a person bodily before the 
reader, without the weariness of a long descrip- 
tive catalogue of the items which go to make 
it up. George Pouncefort’s arrival at the Her- 
mitage, and his first evening alone there, is a 
case in point. The visit to the Abbey, when 
Mr. Pouncefort goes through the rooms with 
the housekeeper, is very cleverly managed; 
the antecedent family story is told ; and,without 
any laboured description, the reader is made 
at home in the Abbey, and can realize it with- 
out the least difficulty. Miss Braddon’s stories 
are plays, and her characters create their own 
— Sir Jasper Denison, with his “favourite 

ttys,” is very clever; Maria Denison is an 
excellent young woman; Mrs. Harding, the 
soi-disant “widow,” seen by the aid of her 
“green moire,” “Caboche emeralds,” and “pele- 
rine of old point lace,” is a siren irresistible to 
elderly gentlemen with an eye for form and 
colouring. The met’s enslavement was in- 
evitable. As for George Pouncefort, the hero, 
he is by no means a bore, though he is as 
melancholy and mysterious as that dismal gen- 
tleman known as “The Stranger.” He has had 
cruel griefs, but he made the worse of them for 
himself; he had married, when little more than 
a boy, a beautiful, worthless woman, who even- 
tually eloped from him with an old lover. This 
was a very bad business; but Mr. George 
Pouncefort threw up all his life, to pursue the 
faithless woman and her lover for two years 
without success. When he became unexpectedly 
the head of the family, coming into an inherit- 
ance of many thousands a year, and the represen- 
tative of an old and honourable name, instead of 
doing the one thing that would have set him 
free, t.¢. applying for a divorce, he prefers to 
change his name and become a wanderer in 
Central Africa and other outlying regions, pay- 
ing his worthless wife a handsome income to 
keep out of England and live under some other 
name. He deliberately sacrifices the greater 
to the less, or rather he is so self-concentrated 
that he can see nothing greater than his own 
personal feelings. He prefers to sacrifice all 
the duties of his position and fortune rather 





than confess that he has made a mistake. He 
blinds himself by the fancy that he wishes to 
preserve his real name from dishonour. The 
result is, that a great deal of misery ensues, and 
much mischief. He is the victim of an audacious 
fraud, which nearly causes the ruin of Sir Jasper 
and the life-long misery of his daughter. t 
all ends well at last,—that Sir Jasper’s tenant 
is able to baffle Mrs. Harding’s “little game ,”— 
is satisfactory to the reader who has been inter- 
ested in the story, and who wishes well to him 
and Marcia; but it is none the less true that 
all his martyrdom has been self-inflicted and 
prolonged folly. 


The Holidays of the Countess—[ La Vieille Roche. 
Les Vacances de la Comtesse, par Edmond 
About]. (Paris, Hachette.) 

‘Les Vacances de la Comtesse’ is a continua- 

tion of ‘Le Mari Imprévu.’ Those who have 

read that charming novel will here find the 
after lives of the happy couples who were mar- 
ried at the conclusion of the story. Gontram 
and Valentine, who married for love, begin 
their honeymoon in Paris with prospects that 
might have been evoked by a fairy godmother. 
Not only are they in love with one another, 
but they are each handsome, charming, and, 
thanks to Valentine, rich, endowed with good 
health, youth, and good taste, with nothing in 
the world to do except to spend their money 
in buying everything that Paris can produce 
that is most beautiful and desirable. Valentine 
is welcomed into the best society; she has a 
brilliant success, and attains the very summit 
of gratified vanity, for she leads the fashion in 
dress, and inaugurates successful innovations 
in costume! Her husband desires nothing 
better than that she should indulge in all the 
gaieties of the season or out of the season,— 
that she should spend as much money as she 
wishes, be always elegantly dressed, and be 
ready to drive in the most beautiful of carriages 
and with the finest of horses, wherever fashion 
or fancy points the way. Her whole existence 
seems to promise to be as bright as any lot in 
this world can be made by the application of 
unlimited means. But man does not live by 
bread alone ; and if worldly surroundings are 
not the expression of an inner sentiment, which 
endows them, inanimate though they be, with 

a soul which makes them mean more than they 

seem, the loveliest upholstery and the most 

exquisite of toilettes soon become dull and 
unsatisfying. Worldly prosperity requires sen- 
timent to keep it from stagnating. Gontram 

Count de Mably deliberately sets himself from 

the beginning to spoil his own Paradise; he 

lays out a theory, which he acts out like a 

rational lunatic. That he is a Frenchman, and 

not only a Frenchman, but a Parisian, is all 
that can be pleaded in mitigation of the reader’s 
scorn. He imagines that if he were to allow 
himself to love his wife honestly and heartily— 
to allow her to love him, as she does, with all 
her innocent heart—they would get tired of 
each other, and, like improvident travellers 
through the desert of life, consume all at once 
the refreshment which must be made to serve 
for an unknown series of years. He, therefore, 
deliberately tries to qualify his wife’s affection 
till he has reduced it “below proof” ; he care- 
fully abstains from encouraging her to any out- 
pouring of confidence ; he treats her with indul- 
gent formality, plunges her into a whirl of dis- 
sipation, avoids everything like companionship 
or domestic life—promising to himself, like 
the husband in Octave Feuillet’s drama of 

‘La Crise” which is his text-book, that when 

she is weary of gaiety, and her heart begins to 

crave for an object of affection,—and when she 
is on the point of being tempted Wy a lover, 
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—he, the husband, will then step in and 
rescue her from herself, and show her how 
much better he is than her lover; and, of course, 
love, duty, gratitude, admiration will, or at 
least, according to his programme, ought to 
descend upon him like a bouquet of celestial 
fireworks, and close the scene of his eventful 
history! Poor Valentine grows weary and dis- 
satisfied. She loves her husband, and has no 
tangible ground of complaint except that he 
never interferes with her, and lets her have her 
own way, and does not care what she does; she 
has no share in his life. She tries religion, and 
flings herself into devout practices, going through 
a round of churches, prayers, confessions, and 
holy “retreats.” She goes into Charity, and 
labours in that mine of happiness called ‘ doing 
good”; but it is all dry and unsatisfactory. 
Her heart is heavy and unoccupied; her life 
more of a burden every day. At last she makes 
a most touching, though inarticulate, appeal to 
her husband. It is the hour of crise, for which 
he had professed to be waiting; but, alas! his 
ears are closed and his heart is deaf, for he 
himself is occupied with another love, or rather 
vanity. The great lady, Madame de Lanrose, 
whom he had once loved in vain, has of late 
beguiled him with her religious coquetries, and 
he is following his own imaginations, and has 
no interest to spare for his wife, whose character 
and capacity he believes he has weighed and 
measured, aya despised. He suggests that she 
shall go with a very fast lady of her acquaint- 
ance to a place at the sea-side, where she may 
amuse herself by playing at being a child of 
nature, wearing picturesque costumes and 
coquettish bathing-dresses; whilst he remains 
in Paris to see after affairs, and—feel a free 
man once more. These weeks which they are 
to spend apart are called “Les Vacances de la 
Comtesse.” 

How Valentine, gently repulsed by her hus- 
band, goes to Carville ; of the wild gaiety that 
goes on there, like the crackling of thorns under 
a pot; how thetwoladies become deadly enemies; 
of their social duels, their wounded vanities and 
bitter enmities; of the serious danger that 
Valentine incurs, the absurd intervention by 
which she is rescued; and how a very critical 
situation is turned into a burlesque, readers 
must go to the book to learn. There are many 
otherthreads in the story besides the one we have 
indicated. In the course of the work M, About 
gives lively and incisive etchings of various 
phases of French society, especially of the 
fashionable religious world in Paris, which 
seems to be only the irreligious world, iced or 
varnished with self-complacency and self-decep- 
tion. The fine ladies play at charity, and fashion- 
able preachers and favourite priests have the 
same influence that young curates and popular 
preachers exercise over the female sex in Eng- 
land. ‘Les Vacances de la Comtesse’ is clever, 
but it lacks the freshness of the former work, to 
which it is thesequel. Thereare cleverlysketched 
scenes and characters, but the effect of the book 
as a whole is heavy and depressing. There is 
no genuine emotion or passion throughout; 
everybody in the book seems to be undergoing 
the transition from youth to middle age; the 
colours of the sky are becoming leaden; the 
vanities of life show through their splendours ; 
and M. About does not indicate that anything 
better exists, The desire to make money is the 
only genuine desire which is developed; every- 
body in the book is bored, nobody is happy; 
the one object in life seems to be to make a noise, 
so that no one shall hear the voice of his own 
weary dissatisfaction. The book produces a 
thorough comfortless effect upon the reader ; it 
is like being in Fairyland, when the glamour 
has faded away, As the story of Valentine is 





not yet finished, we trust there may yet be 
some hope in the end ; and though it is a grand 
thing to be a philosopher, yet we would inter- 
cede with M. About not to kill all sentiment 
that he may show how skilfully he can analyze, 
dissect, and pull it to pieces. 





Code Annamite. Par G. Aubaret. (Paris.) 
Tue Code of Annam, or Cochin China, is based 
entirely on the code of laws by which China 
proper is ruled under the present 7'sin dynasty. 
This Code consists of two parts—the Funda- 
mental Law, called Ludt in the language of 
Annam, and Zw in Chinese, and the Supple- 
mentary Law, which the people of Annam 
term Le, and the Chinese Zi. In 1810, Sir 
George, called by M. Aubaret Sir Georges, 
Staunton translated the Fundamental Laws and 
Penal Code of China. In the work before us 
the Supplementary Laws, also, are translated ; 
and the translator observes that it is especially 
in them t’ it we shall find the regulations 
peculiarly suited to the Annamite nation. 

Before examining into the spirit of these 
laws, our attention cannot but be drawn, in the 
first place, to the circumstances under which 
this translation appears. This, then, is a trans- 
lation made from the Chinese by M. Aubaret, 
a captain of the French navy, and published 
by order of the French Minister of the Colonies. 
The translator informs us that this French 
version is again to be reproduced in the vulgar 
tongue of Annam, and that he will not regret 
his labour if it assists in conducting the 
Annamites on the road to European and 
Christian eivilization. But he adds, that his 
chief object was to assist those of his comrades 
who have been intrusted with the difficult and 
glorious mission of founding a French colony 
on the confines of China. His hope is that that 
portion of the Annamite nation whose future 
is now in the hands of the French will acquire 
an incontestable moral superiority over the rest 
of Cochin China. The translator dates his 
Preface from Sai-gon, the capital of Cambodia, 
and all the circumstances connected with the 
appearance of the work help to furnish a very 
significant expression of the intention, on the 
part of the French Government, to stamp their 
occupation of Cambodia with the impress of 
permanence. 

Prefixed to the Code itself is a preface by 
the Emperor Gia-long, the founder of the pre- 
sent dynasty in Cochin China. The view which 
presents itself to this sovereign in directing 
the preparation of a code of laws for his sub- 
jects is essentially oriental. He regards his 
people as naturally corrupt and perverse, only 
to be taught by punishment, and to be brought 
back to the path of virtue in no other way 
than by terror at the penalties inseparable 
from vice. Hence he says, “ Nous avons porté 
toute notre attention a déterminer les peines 
et chdtiments.” In this sentence the very 
essence of the Code is breathed. Punishment, 


exact, scrupulously weighed out, which shall | 


correspond without a shade of disproportion to 
the smallest peccadillo and to the most atrocious 
crime,—to mete out that, is the one great object 
of this Tatar code. The law seems to sit plead- 
ing for blood, like the horrid idol of the Mexi- 
cans, so that the sun shall not rise nor set with- 
out being propitiated by some cruel sufferings. 
The law can never be invoked in vain. If the 
accused is guilty, he shall be punished for the 
least offence with twenty blows. Those blows 
he shall suffer for the smallest malversation, 
For rebellion, the greatest crime, the offender 
shall suffer all the horrors of la mort lente. 
His body shall be broken and minced up from 
the extremities, and he shall endure the most 





revolting indignities as well as the most crug] 
tortures. It matters not whether his rely. 
tives, and those who live in the same house 
with him, whether related or not, be privy to 
his offence, or in entire ignorance of his pur 
pose, they shall, all who are male, and above 
the age of sixteen years, be decapitated. Aj 
the males below the age of fifteen, and all the 
females, mother, wife, sisters, and infant 
daughters, shall be sold as slaves. If the 
accused be found not guilty, the accuser takes 
his place, and must suffer the same or similar 
penalties. If there be any omission or excess in 
the punishment, the judge and his officers are 
added to the list of sufferers. In this barbarous 
punishment of rebels and conspirators against 
the sovereign, we have one of the peculiar fea. 
tures of this Code. The sovereign must be 
shielded, no matter by what acts, no matter 
how many innocent persons perish. In the 
same way, and with the same disregard of 
justice, the mandarins, as the supports of 
royalty, must be protected from the assaults 
of the lower classes. An inferior mandarin, who 
insults a mandarin of the fifth degree, shall be 
punished with eighty blows; but if the man- 
darin insulted be of the sixth degree, the 
penalty is but fifty blows. The penalty, in 
short, rises or falls in proportion to the rank 
of the parties. A private individual, who 
insults his equal, receives ten blows, but the 
slave who insults his master is strangled. 
Another privilege of mandarins is that they 
are permitted to have blows and imprisonment 
in their own cases commuted for fines. 

Intimately connected with the undue favour 
which is shown to the sovereign and his officers, 
is the extraordinary sanctity with which the 
person of a parent, or of a senior relative, is 
hedged. To curse an ancestor or a husband, 
to fail in the prescribed mourning for a father, 
the period of which is three years, to spread a # 
false report of his death, to steal from him or 
to desert him, are all capital crimes, to be 
punished with death. But the same idea which 
gives rise to this unnatural severity is the source, 
also, of one of the few merciful enactments in 
the Code. A criminal who has old parents, of 
whom he is the sole support, may have his 
ag of death commuted for one hundred 

lows, in order that he may continue to provide 
for them. So, too, if several brothers are con- 
demned to death, one may be spared for the 
support of his family. 

Another distinctive feature of this Code is 
the classification of incest, adultery and licen- 
tiousness among the gravest social offences. 
A husband who surprises his wife with her 
paramour may put them both to death ; but, 
curiously enough, if he should slay his wife and 
suffer her lover to escape, he is himself to be 
punished with eighty blows. If the wife be 
spared, the husband may sell her into slavery. 

Another peculiarity of these laws is the 
extreme severity with which the remains of the 
dead are guarded from violation. The penalty 
for opening a coffin is strangulation, This rigour 
is carried to such an absurd height that should ; 
a fox have taken refuge in a cemetery and a 
coffin catch fire in an attempt to smoke him 
out, the offender who kindles the flame will be 
punished with eighty blows and two years in 
irons. 

The whole work is divided into eight books, 
of which the first contains the preliminaries, 
or general principles of the Code. Amongst 
these is to be noticed that which lays down 
that those who steal from the government 
commit a less grave offence than those who 
rob individuals. The second book is devoted to 
general laws, the third to criminal, the fourth 
to laws relative to mandarins, the fifth to fiscal 
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laws, the sixth to ritual, the seventh to military 
and the eighth to those which relate to public 
works. Among the privileged classes mentioned 
in the second book figure the astronomers, who 
are allowed several immunities, and, among 
other things, instead of being banished they 
receive one hundred blows and buy off the 
rest of the punishment. Except in the case of 
rebellion, criminals above ninety, or under 
seven years of age, are not punishable at all. 

According to M. Aubaret, the mandarins of 
Annam set so great a value on this Code that 
when compelled to leave their post they prefer 
to carry it off rather than the most important 
documents, nay, even those by which they 
might themselves be compromised. After a 
careful perusal of these volumes we are unable 
to agree in estimating their contents so highly. 
As matter of curiosity it is very well they 
should be preserved; but if the French really 
wish to bestow a benefit on their new colony, 
they cannot do better than cause the ancient 
laws of Annam to be at once superseded by a 
code framed on some European model, 





An Excursion in the Peloponnesus in the Year 
1858, By the late Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Wyse, K.C.B. Edited by his Niece, Wini- 
frede M. Wyse. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. (Day & Son.) 

Tuis book of travels is one of those carefully- 
prepared, well-digested works, reminding us of 
the solid tours of other days, when a gentleman 
did not commit himself to the public on slight 
grounds of qualification and experience. Sir 
Thomas Wyse, we are informed by his niece 
(who has performed her office as editor in a 
most commendable fashion), occupied himself 
during the last months of his life with revising 
his manuscript notes of the journey described, 
and consolidating those treatises and dissert- 
ations which so largely add to the substantial 
value of the record. 

As Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Athens during a period of more 
than twelve years, Sir Thomas Wyse enjoyed 
every opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
all that there is of life and death in the land of 
Greece. Further, the excursion to which these 
worthy volumes are devoted “was undertaken 
with the special object of collecting information 
for the ‘ Financial Commission to inquire into 
the Resources of Greece,’ which was appointed 
immediately after the occupation of Athens 
during the Crimean war, and of which Sir T. 
Wyse was president.” The excursion, largely 
made on horseback, was, of course, carried 
through under circumstances exceptionally 
favourable. Save in the society of a Plenipo- 
tentiary, before whose feet difficulties and 
stumbling-blocks are smoothed away, the expe- 
dition is not one for ladies to undertake; since 
the country is rough and wild, the means of 
accommodation limited, and the commissariat 
bad. The party, however, found hospitality 
everywhere, and in some places animated by 
the curiosity of hosts to whom the sight of a 
stranger is a rarity. They profess themselves 
enraptured with the scenery, to which the illus- 
trations by Signor Lanza and Sir Thomas Wyse 
are largely devoted, But the raptures, to our 
apprehension, are hardly made good. Monem- 
vasia, which forms the frontispiece to the first 
volume, is a sort of miniature Gibraltar; some 
of the monastic buildings, too, especially 
Megaspilion, are in the highest degree pic- 
turesque; but we fail to be penetrated by 
the loveliness of the Arcadian scenes set 
before us; and the desolation of Corinth is 
not redeemed by the harshness of the etch- 

ing which presents it, The experiences of 


? 








school-examinations, which naturally entered 
largely into Sir Thomas Wyse’s tour of official 
inspection, read pleasantly. If there be not 
much progress, there is poetry in the fact that 
the party were present at more than one read- 
ing of Homer, in which the boys showed as 
keen an interest in the fortunes of Menelaus, 
Achilles, and Fair Helen of Troy, as if the same 
had been so many historical personages only a 
few centuries old. On the whole, though we 
come everywhere on the traces of convulsion, 
ruin, deterioration, in these volumes, we do 
not close them without feeling as if the ashes 
are not altogether without stirrings of warmth 
and fire in them. The national character and 
temperament of the men of Greece have always 
offered (and possibly will till the end of Time 
and “governance” always offer) great difficulties 
to the ruler. There has been too much of nepo- 
tism, intrigue, supineness, in the adminisira- 
tion of the country’s laws and resources,—too 
little of that calm strength, that incorruptible 
honour, which are never so indispensable to the 
well-being of any people as after a period of 
harassing, wasting convulsion. But the land is 
not altogether dead, and the studies and expe- 
riences of such men as Sir Thomas Wyse are of 
no ordinary value, as bringing to light, and with 
it to increased strength, all that is good and 
intellectual and sincere among the men and 
women of a country so peculiar and so famous 
of old. 

Having touched on what are certain of the 
leading characteristics of this book, we must 
give some idea of the manner in which it is 
executed, and the quality of observation pos: 
sessed by its writer. We are in Arcadia, on the 
way to Psophis :— 


** We entered the forest of which much had been 
told us at Douka, and we did not leave it for three 
hours. It presents the richest variety of forest 
scenery. Plane-trees, valonea, and pines stand in 
masses or separate. Hazel, arbutus, prinari, chrys- 
oxylo, form the intermediate foliage, whilst vigor- 
ous groups of myrtle, bay, lentisk, interwoven with 
agnus castus, fill up the foreground. This forest 
belongs to the Government, and it bears the usual 
marks of such proprietorship. It has been cut, or 
rather destroyed, and apparently at random, Trees, 
tapped for resin, and consequently perishing, others 
half-burnt, others undermined, not by rule, but as 
the caprice or cupidity of the trespasser impelled 
him, show how inéffectual is government control 
at all times, and here, how directly pernicious. 
No division of district exists, and no appointment 
of seasons or limitation of time for cutting the 
timber: all seem welcome to do what injury they 
can: what belongs to Government belongs to every 
one, and no one, Yet foresters—dacogiAaxec— 
there absolutely are, as in France and Germany, 
and also a sort of second-hand German and French 
forest code. But the foresters sleep the whole year, 
day and night, in the villages: at most they pass 
through the woods two or three times a year. * * 
A rough and harsh mountain country succeeded 
the forest. Passing through stony grey defiles, 
where stunted wild olives and ragged firs with 
difficulty broke their way, we at last reached, in 
the heart of this region, and on the side of one of 
these craggy crumbling rocks, the miserable khan 
of Birbisi. To enter was impossible. Desiring 
Dimitri, therefore, to spread our dinner under a 
plane-tree immediately over a ravine, we strolled 
about, whilst the meal was preparing, through the 
wild and broken scenery. * * The mules and horses 
not having finished their meals, nor our party their 
siesta, I wandered down into one of the defiles 
where lay our road, and completed my sketch of 
the neighbourhood. A wild, broken-up district it 
was—the mountains seamed by olives, and here 
and there topped by villages, not unlike a tamer 
Switzerland. At the bottom of a deep descent, we 
reached a rough torrent-bed, with the customary 
decoration of plane-trees, and following it for some 
time, we came upon a more open pathway to Tri- 





potamo. The whole aspect was rough, and dislo- 
cated by the perpetual action of mountain wind, 
water, and snow. The winter climate is nearly 
alpine, but with this difference, that it does not 
leave behind it those vividly green pasturages, in 
the bosoms and hollows of mountain, edged by a 
cluster of chalets, which atone for the devastations 
of winter in Switzerland. Shepherd wanderers are 
occasionally seen tending widely-scattered herds of 
goats and sheep flocks: but entire tracts lie silent, 
stony, and desolate. Great cloven rocks overhead, 
regularly split and hewn, now and then bear the 
semblance of some toppling mountain fastness. In 
other cases, real remnants of ancient defences are 
confounded with the natural rock. All these small 
internal states, in a normal condition of unceasing 
feud and fear, had to look narrowly to every 
approach, and to keep their sword ready for aggres- 
sion on every side. No treaty had effect longer 
than suited the convenience of either party: at 
best, their treaties were but a series of loose and 
brief armistices. Border warfare in all countries 
consists of ambush, surprise, sudden foray, and 
successful treachery; and every state in Greece 
stood in the position of a borderer surrounded by 
enemies. Many of these overhanging cliffs, now 
so bare, had their castles—gpotpra,—and many 
now taken by the traveller for freaks of nature, 
show, on closer examination, substructions of for- 
tified outposts exactly the counterpart of the strata 
of rock with which they are interwoven. It requires 
some time, and not a little labour, to reach and 
examine them; and, when the end is achieved, it 
turns out to be hardly worth either. But no part 
of Greece is without a large harve of shattered 
citadels, of which traces are every day brought to 
light, many more still awaiting the investigations 
of the archeological traveller—investigations of 
more importance in a topographical than in an 
artistic point of view. We gradually emerged from 
these defiles into a plain somewhat better culti- 
vated, and shut in by two ranges of mountain. 
At its extremity, a rather lofty summit, vast and 
gloomy, seemed to bar our passage, or to intimate 
that the plain we were traversing was only an 
interruption, a favoured exception to the general 
ruggedness. Over its whole extent, no village, and 
scarcely a habitation, was perceptible. As sunset 
approached, our agghins talked wildly of khans 
and monasteries, but we could not yet discover 
any. At length, the evening sun struck on a small 
dwelling, a few miles distant, This single house in 
the middle of this desert was the—khan. But the 
village? ‘There is no village,’ answered our guide. 
‘It is the khan of Tripotamo.’ In another half- 
hour we stood before it. A more forbidding lodging 
it were impossible to imagine, or one more deserted. 
At pistol-shot distance were some enclosures for 
cattle; and a ruined church, once connected with 
a monastery, stood on the declivity opposite. All 
was silence. Even the khan seemed untenanted. 
It was not without effort that we brought ourselves 
to enter it, scrambling as we could up the broken 
steps: and yet it had rooms and ‘apartments,’ 
though no kitchen, and we had to dig a hole in the 
heighbouring earth for our cookery, which fortu- 
nately was simple. Then, by the waning twilight, 
we made a reconnaisance of the surrounding scenery. 
Tripotamo, or Tripotamos—so called from the junc- 
tion of the ‘three rivers,’ the Erymanthus, the 
Aroanius, and Liopesi—is the ancient Psophis. 
The mountain opposite was the site of the town 
and citadel, and the river flowing between is one 
of the three from which it takes its modern desig- 
nation. The Liopesi runs immediately behind the 
khan. The long ridge of hill, higher than the lower 
part of the mountain facing us, was that on which 
Philip encamped. I walked down to the bridge, 
which separates the plain from the site of the town, 
but had only time to remark its high Turkish form, 
and the rush of the stream below, when the night 
closed in fast, obliging me to return to the khan. 


If the above be not brilliantly tinted as land- 
scape painting, it has, at least, the benefit of 
a clearness, an accuracy of delineation, which 
recommend themselves. Considerable space is 
devoted to the ecclesiastical establishments of 
the Peloponnesus, in particular to the monas- 
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tery of Megaspilion; and the pages devoted to 
the relics of antique religious art which it con- 
tains, though less bright than corresponding 
ones to be found among Mr. Curzon’s pictur- 
esque remembrances of the monasteries of the 
Levant, may be recommended as full of infor- 
mation and interest to artistic archeologists. 





NEW POETRY. 
Brother Fabian’s Manuscript ; and other Poems. 
By Sebastian Evans. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THESE poems may undoubtedly claim the merit 
of fresh and vigorous expression. The some- 
what rough swing of the verse is, indeed, at first 
a little startling, as where, for instance, we read 
that 
John, translated to the archbishopric 

From Ely, himself as slippery as an eel, 

Wriggled right busily in the Church’s mud; 
but there is an impulsive life in the narrative 
that reconciles us to the freaks of the metre, 
just as a lively morning, with its breezy sallies 
and dappled lights, may atone to a traveller for 
frequent jolts on a stony road. 

‘Brother Fabian’s Manuscript’ consists of 
such legends, spiritual and secular, as a learned 
monk of his day might think worthy of pre- 
servation. This treasure, which in the year 
1497 belongs to the Prioress of St. Wigbald’s, 
is coveted by her neighbour, the Abbot of St. 
Werewulf’s. Nothing in the ‘Manuscript’ is 
better in its way than the introduction, which 
tells how the Abbot at length obtained it from 
the Prioress. Randal, her scapegrace nephew, 
is caught in the act of poaching a pet luce, which 
had for years thriven in a pool near the nunnery, 
under her special protection. For this offence 
the Abbot threatens Randal with terrible penal- 
ties; while the good Prioress, who loves her 
nephew even more than her pike, is fain to win 
his forgiveness from the Abbot by the bribe 
of “Brother Fabian’s Manuscript.” Randal’s 
method of angling for the pike shows the 
dreadful characteristics of the human biped in 





the stage of boyhood, and the inability of even 


monastic discipline to modify his passion for | 


mischief. The ingenious youth, having baited 
his hook with gudgeon, attaches it to the left 
leg of a gander, and drives the unhappy fowl 
into the pool. Quickly does our pike seize the 
bait, and between fish and bird ensues a struggle 
which is thus graphically described :— 

Gabbling and plashing half across the pool, 

A fleet of goose-down scudding in his wake, 

Wrestles the gander, straining web and wing,— 

Suddenly halts,—a charm-wrecked argosy 

Dreamily foundering in enchanted deeps, 

The feathery poop half tugged beneath the waves 

By alive anchor. Up he flaps again, 

Like a mad trampler in a vintage-vat, 

Churning the ripples into foam, his head 

Now ducking fruitlessly beneath the surge, 

Now lifted cackling his despair to Heaven! 

A lull !—Sir John fights sulky. Randal’s bird 

Now prematurely jubilant, as before 

Despairing prematurely, wags his tail 

And prunes his ruffled pinions, gabbling low 

The while a ditty of gracious self-applause. 

Again the poop bobs under !—Off he starts, 

The craziest he of biped lunatics, 

A gander desperate! Universal earth, 

Itself fast shuddering into chaos, holds 

But one thing certain, that the pool’s bewitched ! 

Within the unhallowed banks weird sorcery lurks 

Fatal to goose-kind! With a spooming plunge 

That trails his torturer victim in his wake 

He wrestles shoreward, paddling piteously 

With impotent neck outstretched beyond the marge, 

So freely near, so inaccessible, 

With that lithe fiend still jerking at his leg: 

Till Randal, conscious of the coming Dame, 

Clutching the chance and outstretched neck at once 

With his right hand, falls flat, and with his left 

Gropes for his pike-line in the muddy ooze, 

Unmoors the hapless proxy of his rod, 

And lands Sir John in triumph. 


The whole of this introduction shows corre- 
sponding spirit and character. In the dislike 
of Abbot Blaize to be roused from his cloistered 
ease by the zeal of the new Archbishop,—in 


his gradual subsidence into quiet, made accept- 
able by draughts of peppermint and the more 
substantial refection of 
—— larded quails, 
With a half-stoup of egg-whip hypocras,— 

and in the affection, else objectless, which poor 
Prioress Chesslyn wastes upon her pike, we 
have a true glimpse of the old “ religious house” 
—a glimpse of that smooth, dreamy inaction to 
which long habit may bring human energy and 
hope. 

‘The Three Kings of Cologne, ‘Judas Is- 
cariot’s Paradise, ‘The Fifteen Days of Judg- 
ment,’ are titles which sufficiently indicate the 
class of Church legends contained in the ‘ Manu- 
script.’ Passages in all of them show the writer’s 
powers of description. For its quaint weirdness, 
and even execution, ‘ Judas Iscariot’s Paradise’ 
is the best; but it is difficult to quote from it 
without impairing the effect. From ‘The Fif- 
teen Days of Judgment’ we could cite striking 
lines; but the composition is careless on the 
whole, the rushing octosyllabic line having, we 
think, betrayed the writer into haste and word- 
iness. As a relief to the ecclesiastical traditions 
of the ‘Manuscript,’ we have an old romance 
or two, such as ‘ The Death and Burial of Robin 
Hood, and ‘Charlemagne’s Daughter.” The 
latter piece, though too long, has here and there 
a vivid minuteness of detail and a glowing but 
delicate passion which remind us of some poems 
of Keats. Quitting ‘Brother Fabian’s Manu- 
script, we pass to one of the miscellaneous 
poems, ‘Harvest Home,’ in which Mr. Evans 
rouses us with a thoroughly English strain—a 
strain played now and then a little out of tune, 
but overflowing with glee and animation, as 
witness the dance led by the Harvest Queen 
and her partner, with its merry infection :— 

He claps his hands. Now, twanging, braying, 
You tuning fiddlers, fall to playing! 
Scrape it, fiddlers! foot it, dancers ! 
See how heel to fiddle answers ! 

Foot it, shuffling, shifting places 

Down the avenue of faces : 

Shifting, shuffling, in and ont, 

Up and down and round about ; 
Whirling skirts and ribbons streaming, 
Neat-laced ankles trimly gleaming, 
Corduroys all shaking, reeling, 
Hobnailed boot-soles toeing, heeling, 
Stamping, shuffling all in line, 
Treading out the tune like wine. 


Foot it, foot it! Shake your leather ! 
Foot it featly down together! 


Look you here, how little Lizzie, 
All her curly pate dance-dizzy, 
Hides it in her pinafore 
As she dances at the door, 

Dances to herself and sings, 
Clapping chubby arms for wings. 


Look, too, even the elders watching 
Find the dancers’ frenzy catching : 
With her sticks, see, Master's mother 
Rests on one,—beats time with t’other, 
While the Grand-dad, standing by her, 
Warming with his boyhood’s fire, 
Steps aside to Little Liz, 

Takes her chubby hand in his, 

Four with fourscore hand in hand, 
Briskly joins the dancing band, 

And, though Curly-pate looks gravely, 
Makes believe to foot it bravely. 

There are one or two didactic poems in the 
book ; but we do not greatly care for Mr. Evans 
as a poetical moralist. He is prone in that 
character to couch his meaning in allegory, and 
the result, as in his ‘ Christmas Dream,’ is vague 
and perplexing. The day of allegory, indeed, 
is over, and it is found that the best teaching 
of poetry—whenever poetry admits of teaching 
—is the suggestiveness that naturally flows out 
of it. So far Mr. Evans chiefly succeeds in 
painting external nature and the humours of 
men. But even should he confine himself to 
these tasks, his powers are well worth culti- 
vating. A second series of his poems will pro- 
bably be free from such gross blemishes as the 
separation of articles, pronouns, or adjectives 








the former at the end of a line and the latter 
at the beginning of the ensuing one, thus :— 


Beautiful bright as a 
Child of the Faeries. 


Sadly he lays his 
Bride and her little one. 


Not only, we trust, will flaws of this kind 
disappear, but that the writer will acquire for 
his faculty of expression the compactness and 
melody which, in many cases, it still needs, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Fine Arts, their Connexion with Education: q 
Lecture. (Walton & Maberly.) 

Prof. Hayter Lewis, in his Inaugural Lecture 
delivered at University College, London, stated 
that his College has the credit of being the only 
one in which a knowledge of any one even of the 
fine arts has been considered an essential part of 
a learned and liberal education. He proceeded to 
justify by examples of antiquity the association of 
the Arts in one, so that Painting and Sculpture 
become the fitting handmaids and associates of 
Architecture, from which they could not be without 
pain divorced. The triumphs of Art are the chief 
outward embodiments of the glory, power and 
skill of the countries which produced them. The 
palace or cathedral is not a mere exceptional work 
to be studied and admired as something quite 
beyond the ordinary verge of Art, but as the mere 
culminating point of it, the crowning work of 
people with whom Art was ever present, and 
amongst whom the appreciation of form and detail 
was innate, who had been so used to see the beau- 
tiful or severely true before them in every stage of 
ordinary life, no matter how trivial, how common, 
that they had been self-trained, unknowingly edu- 
cated to understand, appreciate and produce it. This, 
we may add, leads to the powerful argument of 
those artists and teachers of design who inveigh 
against the practice of putting into collections of 
works of art examples which are confessedly of im- 
pure order, to wit, rococo inanities and toys, bubl, late 
pottery of the Italian schools, Sevres and Dresden 
china, transparencies in stained glass, or gewgaws 
and gimcracks of any sort, which are displayed 
rather on account of their picturesqueness and pretti- 
ness than because they exhibit the best styles, 
from which alone good Art can be learnt. The 
Professor remarked that our museums and 
Art-schools had already done much, and that 
more had been achieved by the general interest 
which has been taken of late years in all that 
relates to Art. Still, admiration is not knowledge; 
the object of it is often unworthy, and the danger 
is that the two may be mistaken for the same 
thing; no ignorance is so great as that of one who, 
knowing little or nothing of a subject, is satisfied 
that he knows it well. Art has a grammar to be 
learnt as well as language. This must be mastered 
ere fit appreciation for design can be attained. In 
reply to the fears of those who averred that Art 
would not flourish in northern climes, he pointed 
to Wells, Westminster and Lincoln. It was said 
that there are many schools and differences of 
opinion concerning Art; so we find it in Theology, 
Medicine and Music, in everything worth fighting 
for: there is, however, a groundwork whereon all 
agree ; this he would have taught. To be able tho- 
roughly to appreciate the beautiful in form one 
must, as a general rule, be able to draw it; if in 
the schools of our little villages each youth were 
taught to draw with the special object of showing 
how one outline is beautiful and another not so, 
we should in a short time effect a mighty change. 


Sketches of General History. By the late James 
Douglas, of Cavers. (Nisbet & Co.) 
THERE is nothing in these Sketches to entitle them 
to any higher position than that wisely intended 
for them by their late author. He wrote them, “at 
intervals, about the years 1832-3,” and delivered 
part of them as lectures in a country village ; but 
he was never satisfied with their fitness for publica- 
tion, and never revised them for the press. We 
must say that he did rightly, and his executors 
should have followed his example. The book comes 
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it professes to be. After Colenso, certain facts in 
early history demand, at all events, new examina- 
tion, and therefore Mr. Douglas’s summary will not 
satisfy any class of readers. On the other hand, the 
book was ‘commenced in connexion with an out- 
line of the spirit of prophecy. History and pro- 
phecy were at first united ;” they are to be reunited 
at last; ‘‘and when prophecy shall receive its 
accomplishment in the fulfilment of the promises, 


the revolution of history will also terminate in the | 


ceful and spiritual dominion of the just King.” 
Tt is almost a pity Mr. Douglas’s executors did not 
postpone the publication of these Sketches till that 
period. The statement that Alexander the Great 
succeeded only so long as he was fulfilling the pro- 
hecies, and that all things went contrary to Han- 
nibal because God had given the dominion to the 
Romans, will then be peculiarly valuable. 


Descriptive and Historical Itinerary of Great 
Britain and Ivreland—{Itinéraire Descriptive et 
Historique de la Grande Bretagne, &c., par 
Alphonse Esquiros]. (Hachette & Co.) 

Tus volume is one of the well-known series of 

topographical works known under the general title 

of Guides-Joanne, from the name of the editor-in- 
chief, M. Adolphe Joanne. On that editorial staff 
there are many worthy officers ; but M. Joanne 
has, probably, never been better served than in the 
present case, where M. Esquiros has employed his 
well-trained hand in behalf of foreign travellers 
through the United Kingdom. The plan followed 
by the author and his coadjutors is that which 
distinguishes Murray’s Handbooks. Various routes 
are laid out for the traveller, and all noteworthy 
matters connected with the respective roads are 
mentioned by way of illustration. The addition of 
three maps and ten plans of chief cities add very 
considerably to the usefulness of a work which 
home travellers may carry with them, and thus, at 
one and the same moment, increase their knowledge 
of French and their acquaintance with their own 
country. The author has not forgotten the legends 
and traditions of the places through which he 
passes, and he has shown singular tact in telling 

them in few and lucid words. We accept such a 

book with the greater pleasure, as it indicates a 

foreign invasion of the most agreeable quality. It 

is certainly indispensable to all foreign tourists, 
for whom an English guide-book (there is no general 
guide-book in English for the United Kingdom) 
does not contain the precise information they 
require. The volume will take them into many 
remote districts where foreign visitors will, perhaps, 
be inclined to follow the method of a traveller at 

Daumartin, who noted under the head of *‘ Curio- 

sities,” “‘ The Church and the 1,300 inhabitants.” 


We have on our table Hesperus; or, Forty-five 
Dog-Post Days: a Biography, from the German of 
Jean Paul Friederich Richter, translated by Charles 
T. Brooks (Triibner),—TZhe Grey Woman, and 
other Tales, by Mrs. Gaskell (Smith, Elder & Co.), 
—The Health Resorts of the South of France: 
Notices, General and Medical, of Hyéres, Cannes, 
Pau, Biarritz, Arcachon; with Remarks on the 
Chief Causes of Pulmonary Consumption, and on 
the Influence of Climate in that Disease, by Edwin 
Lee, M.D. (Adams),— Nice and its Climate; with 
appended Remarks on the Chief Causes of Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, and on the Action of Climate 
in that Disease, by Edwin Lee, M.D. (Adams),— 
Some Words for God: being Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford, chiefly during the 
Years 1863-65, by Henry Parry Liddon, M.A. 
(Rivingtons),— Readings in English Prose (Cham- 
bers),—and Zhe Popular Ideas of Immortality, 
Everlasting Punishment, and the State of Separate 
Souls, brought to the Test of Scripture: a Series of 
Discourses delivered in the Parish Church of Tipton, 
Staffordshire, in 1863-4, and affectionately dedi- 
cated to the Members of his Congregation, by the 
Rev. William Kerr, M.A. (Simpkin & Marshall). 
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Louie Atterbury, by the author of * Rutledge,’ 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Lyric (The), Gems of Scotland, lstand 2nd series, 1 vol. sq. 4/6 cl. gt 
Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positivism, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Montaigne’s Essays, edit. by author of ‘ Gentle Life,’ 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Moore’s Ancient Pillar Stones of Scotland, 6/6 cl. 
Mullen’s Faith and Victory, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Oliphant’s Agnes, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

ort’s Worship of Baalim in Israel, Notes by Colenso, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets, illust. sm. 4to. 10/6 cl. 
Pennell’s The Book of the Pike, post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Pollock's Elements of Prognosis in Consumption, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Powell’s Life, Incidents, and Poetic Pictures, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Proverbs of Solomon (Aunt Louisa’s Sunday Books), 4to. 1/ swd. 
Robertson (F. W.), Life and Letters of, Portraits, 2 y. cr. 8vo. 25/cl. 
Rob n Crusoe, col d illust. (Gale’s Edition), fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Romantic Tales, by author of ‘John Halifax,’ new ed. post 8vo. 5/ 
Roome’s Elementary Astronomy, 12mo. 2/ roan. 
Round of Days, Original Poems,by Mrs. Norton, &c., illust. 4to. 21/ 
St. John’s Paul Peabody, or the Apprentice of the World, 6/ cl. 
St. Olave’s, by author of ‘ Janita’s Cross,’ post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Salvator Mundi, Meditations on Life of Christ, with 12 nanos, 12/6 

8/6 cl. 








Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 10 photo. i!ustrations, fe. 8vo. 8/ 
Spence’s Mr. Hogarth’s Will, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Stirling's Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, Perception, &c. 5/ 
Treasures of Art and Beauties of Song, ilust. sm. 4to. 10/6 cl. 
Waterloo, Story of the Hundred Days, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs, 100 il!ustrations, sm. 4to. 7/6 cl. 
Wilson’s (Carus) Mercy and Truth, sm. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Wood's It May be True, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Wordsworth’s Holy Bible, Part 3, imp. 8vo. 12/ cl. 





OBITUARY. 
LORD PALMERSTON, 

TuHovucH Lord Palmerston’s renown as a minister 
was very great, and his fame as a writer very 
slight, the last of the Temples could not pass away 
without claiming from a literary journal some brief 
record of his life. ‘Triple Alliance ” Temple's 
fame is large enough for a whole family; but the 
members of his house, before his time and since 
his time, even down to the last and greatest among 
them, the man who has just departed in the fullness 
of age and power, have never been wanting in the 
genius, the culture and the taste which confer 
intellectual eminence. We might almost describe 
these Temples as a literary race. One Sir William 
Temple was the Secretary of Philip Sydney, the 
friend of Ussher and Provost of Dublin University; 
his son, Sir John Temple, was the historian of 
the Irish Civil War; whose sons again were 
Sir William Temple, of the Triple Alliance, and 
Sir John Temple, Irish Attorney-General. Henry, 
son of this Sir John, was the first baron of his 
line,—and great-grandfather of the late Lord. 
Ink ran in the veins of all these Temples. Pretty 
early in life, Lord Palmerston began to write, and 
though he was too much of a politician to study 
the graces of literary expression, his hand was 
sharply felt in the ‘ Tory mischief,” then going on. 
The ‘ New Whig Guide,’ a pleasant battery directed 
against the Liberal opposition, was mainly, we 
believe, written by Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Wilson Croker. Palmerston wrote 
a sparkling piece of banter under the title of ‘ Re- 
port of the Trial of Henry Brougham for calling 
Mr. Ponsonby an Old Woman.’ This squib is very 
like the Harry Temple of later years. Brougham 
is found guilty, but is recommended to mercy by the 
jury on the ground of his having vilified the Prince 
Regent ! Lord Palmerston also contributed a plan for 
re-arranging the Red Book on scientific principles, 
introducing the Linnean system into Parliament. 
Had he cultivated this talent of drollery, he might, 
perhaps, have carried off some of Canning’s laurels ; 
but society and office, won too early in life, seduced 
him from literature, which never grew to be any- 
thing more than a toy to him. Some of his 
speeches, particularly the speech in defence of 
his foreign policy, and many of his minutes and 
despatches, have great merits. The public would 
be glad to see his papers on the Eastern Question, 
the Spanish Marriages, and the Crimean War. 

HEINRICH ERNST. 

TuE long agony—for to such did the last years 
of Herr Ernst’s life amount—is at last over. The 
Times of this day week recorded that his career of 
suffering closed at Nice on the 8th of this month. 
This is one of the cases in which departure can only 
be welcomed as relief. His long-protracted bodily 
pain had been long known to be past the power 





of medicine to alleviate ; and it is to be feared that 
the princely munificence with which the artist dis- 
persed the gains made by him during his career of 
public exhibition, left him to face sickness in its 
most depressing form, under narrow circumstances. 
It may be added, however, that the active kindness 
of those to whom his admirable qualities had 
endeared him failed him not to the last. 

A more amiable man never breathed than Ernst; 
nor one of a better heart, a finer intelligence, and 
@ more generous and unenvying nature. A certain 
languor of temperament, approaching to indolence, 
and of late years aggravated by illness, prevented 
him from doing full justice to his powers, either as 
a creative musician or a member of society ; but his 
friends will recollect him not merely by his nobility 
of nature, incapable of intrigue, jealousy and sus- 
picion, but also by his quick and delicate sense of 
humour. Asan artist he cannot be overrated among 
the violinists. 

At the moment of writing we are without any 
biographical data to tell us under whom Ernst, 
born in 1814, at Brunn, in Moravia, acquired 
his mastery over his instrument,—a mastery, how- 
ever, accompanied by a singular drawback, which 
was probably organic,—not a defect arising from 
incomplete study. During his entire career Ernst 
was always more or less liable to play out of tune ; 
in this resembling the greatest singer of modern 
times, Pasta, who could not, even by her indefati- 
gable industry and indomitable will, control her 
tendency to imperfect intonation. In his best days, 
Ernst’s tone was rich and grandiose, with a touch 
in it of that vibratory Italian quality, characterizing 
Paganini and the players of the Southern school, as 
distinguished from the more solid—perhaps less ex- 
pressive—countrymen and followersof Spohr. Ifwe 
mistake not (but the facts to fall back upon, we 
repeat, are singularly meagre), Ernst made himself 
a hearing, even in the teeth of the frenetic success 
which attended Paganini;— and this, in some 
degree, by meeting the wonderful Genvese virtuoso 
on his own ground. Less perfect in his polish, less 
unimpeachable in the diamond lustre and clearness 
of his tone, than De Beriot, Ernst had as much 
elegance as that exquisite violinist, with greater 
depth of feeling. Less audaciously inventive and 
extravagant than Paganini, he was sounder in taste, 
and, in his music, with no lack of fantasy, more 
scientific in construction. He wrote for his instru- 
ment too sparingly, owing to the placid carelessness 
of his nature, of which mention has been made; 
but his great concert pieces will stand. The allegro 
of his unfinished Concerto in F sharp minor, of an 
almost insurmountable technical difficulty, is based 
on those clear, impassioned and noble phrases, and 
conducted with a thorough science which ensure it 
permanence in the repertory of violinists of the 
very highest class. Probably there is no movement 
of its length which has lasted so long, and had so 
deservedly wide a currency as his Elégie. Of Ernst’s 
stringed Quartetts, and his grand violin studies, we 
were speaking only the other day. 

The secret, however, of Ernst’s success, whether 
as a composer or a virtuoso, lay in his expressive 
power and accent. There has been nothing to exceed 
these as exhibited by him in his best days. The pas- 
sion was carried to its utmost point, but ‘never 
torn to tatters,”—the freest use of tempo rubato per- 
mitted, but always within the limits of the most just 
regulation. This is an excellence granted to few, 
—measured abandonment (if such a term may be 
employed) being one of the rarest graces in Art. 
Those who have exhibited it in perfection could 
almost be counted off on the ten fingers. Ernst 
possessed it in the highest degree. We recall 
certain of his cadenzas (one especially, to Mayseder’s 
graceful, varied air in E major), certain readings (as 
those of Beethoven’s Second Razumouffsky Quar- 
tett, and of the Cavatina in his posthumous 
Quartett in B major; of Mendelssohn’s Quartett in 
E minor, and the adagio of his posthumous Quin- 
tett), which “‘ stand out,” after their kind, as distinct 
and superior as anything to be cited in our not too 
long list of first-class musical treasures. There is 
none of the exaggeration which the death of a great 
man is too apt to awake in the above praise. As 
an example of certain of the very highest qualities 
which can be combined in a musical poet and inter- 
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preter, Ernst must always be rated, if not the first, 
among the first. 
W. VINCENT WALLACE. 

Ir will surprise no one who has been familiar 
with the state of the case, to read that the pro- 
tracted illness of the composer of ‘ Maritana’ 
closed a few days ago, by his decease, at a small 
town in the south of France, for which he had only 
recently left Paris, in the hope of deriving benefit 
from a milder climate. 

The life of Wallace, if told in detail, would rank 
among the singular stories which make Art-bio- 
graphy interesting. Born in Ireland, and, we 
believe, for some years resident in Dublin as a 
violinist and pianoforte-player, we do not imagine 
that his musical training had been strict, or of high 
order, so far as it went. Of his mother-genius, how- 
ever, there could be no doubt; and with a readi- 
ness not without its touches of origi 
able to turn his hand to music in m 
thus to acquire that various experi 
not always ensured by a strict collegiate education. 
He was a melodist by nature, and the first works 
which made him known in England, after some 
period of strange wanderings in the remote places of 
the earth,—certain pieces for the pianoforte,—hav: 
an elegance beyond the avera That he ripened 
in constructive power as years went on, and grew 
more and more deeply interested in the secrets of 
orchestral and choral combination, his operas 
remain to prove. These are ‘Maritana,’ which 
made “a hit” for its composer at a difficult 
moment, when Mr. Balfe seemed to have driven 
every English conte the 
6 Matilda of ri . 
swamped under th 
bombastic, dull, and improbable book. Wallace's 
next opera, produced after a long interval of time 
spent in America, was his most profitable one, 
* Lurline.’ Then came his most s 
Amber Witch,’ and the opera « 
bestowed the greatest pains, being determined, as 

phrase, to “ go 
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he put it, in his rude, but express g 
in for the belt” of championship in it; and, havin 
a fixed idea in his mind, to emulate in it the e 
and combinations of Meyerbeer. How and why 
Amber Witch’ failed to realize it 
expectations, and to requite the amount of time and 
labour bestowed on it, may be discussed, possibly, 
on another day, when it may be shown how the 
vicious conventions of our stage bore too hardly on 
@ composer not strong enough to resist their temp- 
tation, and to make a real piece of work accepted, 
instead of courting acceptance by ministering 
false taste. To ‘The Amber Witch’ ‘ Love's Tri- 
umph’ followed, the admirable second finale of 
which shows what stuff there was in the artist (had 
he come to a better acquaintance with his own 
powers and privileges). This was succeeded by 
*The Desert Flower,’ a feeble re-setting of MM. 
St. Georges’and Halévy’s ‘Jaguarita.’ Wallace had 
made progress (as the Orchestra apprises us) in an 
opera on a Spanish subject, when sickness struck 
him down, and the hand failed over its work. 

That he never throughout his career fairly 
brought out such conceptions of dramatic effect 
and musical beauty as were born within him, we 
are satisfied, from indications in works lighter and 
less important than his operas. ‘There is not in 
the wide world,” a tune “more sweet” than that 
of his “Fireside Song.” Nor, while enumerating 
indicia, may we forget another song, “Go, thou 
restless wind,” as strangely overlooked as if the 
singers’ market was crowded with treasure, not 
trumpery. For the moment, what is said above may 
suffice to record our regret at the decease of a 
popular composer. 
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THE STRATFORD BUST OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Leamington, Oct. 10, 1865. 

I went with the excursion of the British Asso- 
ciation to Stratford-upon-Avon, and when in the 
chancel of Trinity Church I asked a question of 
the Mayorwith respect to Shakspeare’s monument. 
To that question I did not receive a satisfactory 
answer. Perhaps you will permit me to ask it 
through your columns. It is this: Has any altera- 
tion been made in the bust of the monument since 
it was'first erected? We have some account of a 





company of players giving the proceeds of a per- 
formance of Othello to re-colour the monument. 
We have a legend of Garrick knocking off the pen 
and part of the hands. We have Malone’s meddling 
and marring, and the more recent restoration of the 
original colouring ; but has the monument been 
tampered with to a greater extent ? 

I ask this question because Dugdale, in his 
‘Antiquities of Warwickshire,’ gives an engraving 
of the monument, which is materially different 
from the one now in existence. The figures on the 
cornice are in different positions. The one now 
holding a torch is represented with an hourglass ; 
the entablature is less ornamental, but has a dog’s 
head over the capital of each column. The bust 
itself is entirely altered ; the panel is less orna- 
mented ; the face partakes of the Droeshout ex- 
pression. There is no pen, no paper,—no pretence 
of writing ; the hands are holding or resting on 
the front of what appears to be a woolsack. The 
engraving is on a similar scale to the one repre- 
senting the monument in the official guide issued 
by the Tercentenary Committee, but varies con- 
siderably in the depth of the monument from the 
top of the entablature to the commencement of the 
inscription. Dugdale’s ‘Antiquities’ was published 
in 1656, forty years after the poet’s death, and the 
general accuracy of Dugdale’s engravings has not 
been impugned to my knowledge. 

I again ask if the monument has been tampered 
with, or & Dugdale wrong? Hoping that some of 
your readers, or Shakspearean critics, will be able 
to give a satisfactory answer, I am, Xc., 

J. T. Burgess. 

*.* We cannot print the foregoing communica- 
tion without an expression of regret that the life 
and memorials of Shakspeare are not made objects 
of study at Stratford-on-Avon, a town which owes 
its interest solely to the circumstance of its having 
been the place of the birth and residence of the 
national poet. The question asked by our Corre- 
spondent is one which deserves consideration. 
There can, however, be no doubt that Dugdale’s 
engraving of the monument is so ina 
be a 





























curate as to 
mere caricature of the original, which, we 
believe, has never been materially altered since the 
period of its erection. 








LIFE IN SPAIN. 
Escorial, 1865. 

Manni has attractions, and the most weary may 
find means to kill a week or two there. Although 
French fashions and French manners threaten to 
override the national, a large class will always 
be found thoroughly Spanish, constantly recruited 
from the provinces; the genius loci breathes in 
the step of the unconquered B: 
Isabella colour of the Manchegan’s suit knows no 
change; the inner man follows the outer garment, 
and no French fashion finds favour with Basque 
or Manchegan: what his father did that does he. 
One thing strikes a stranger most forcibly, and that 
is, the consideration and politeness natural to this 
so-called uncultivated hind; he gives the wall to a 
lady, and begs the favour of a light for his cigar 
with the air of a gentleman who remembers that 
the Senecas were his countrymen, so marked when 
contrasted with the polite, aristocratic, staring 
rudeness of the Franco-Spaniard, who ignores the 
presence of a woman and carries his own cigar- 
lights. 

In spite of that kingly dictum which abolished 
the Pyrenees, those mountains remain and divide 
peoples as little likely to amalgamate as Jew and 
Gentile. It is true that the sons of the somebodies 
are educated in France, and generally return from 
the Elysian Fields accomplished gentlemen, with 
impaired health and lightened pockets ; the wild 
oats sown, they probably reap the fruit of discre- 
tion, and that may result in no great admiration 
for their teacher. Still, French fashions are affected 
by the ladies, and the bulk of the vehicles are fac- 
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similes of those seen in the season passing vid@ the: 


Avenue de l'Impératrice to the Bois de Boulogne. 
French is spoken in aristocratic society, and the 
novels of Paul de Kock are translated for the 
delectation of those Spaniards who cannot read them 
in the French tongue. The cookery is French, and 
when the fatted calf is killed your drink is cham- 
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pagne and claret. Still, in spite of all this apparent 
affection, France has but little influence out of the 
councils of Spain, if she has any in them. The 
Queen’s sister having married a prince of the house 
of Orteans would of necessity make any cordialj 
between the Emperor and Queen of awkward sig- 
nificance. Still, the logic of facts is understood and 
made the most of. France has suceeeded in per- 
fecting a treaty of commerce with Spain, while 
England, if she has tried, has not succeeded jn 
doing so. 

For a southern-blooded people the Spaniards are 
remarkably undemonstrative ; their King or Queen 
passes through the throng without recognition, and 
only here and there a hat is raised. The Queen 
takes her daily airing, accompanied by her ladies, in 
one carriage, and the King with the children jp 
another. . 

Taking the two classes of society, the hig 
the lowest, the division ‘is marked most strongly 
in their treatment of and consideration for women; 
the higher classes either have, or appear to have, 
an Eastern contempt for woman .ag man’s intellec- 
tual companion, and to this more than weakness 
I fancy may be traced the scandalous reports whieh 
have become household words throughout Europe 
—a regal scandal canvassed in every capital. The 
besetting sin of those who should set a_ better 
example appears to be insincerity; every man 
speaks ill of his neighbour behind ‘his back. The 
original authorities. who™set this regal scandal 
rolling must,have been some of the blue-blood 
smallnesses of the land, and so it has travelled 
downwards without question until it becomes 
common talk. Originating at the time when men's 
evil passions were roused by the civil war, that 
other royal party, unfavourably affected by the 
convenient abolition of the Salique law, probably 
helped the scandal onwards, the result being 
a woman, and that woman a Queen, traduced 
without proof for those who insist upon facts. It all 
ends in hearsay, and no authority is forthcoming, 
What the great public did see was a high-spirited, 
wayward girl, a Queen at the age of a bread-and- 
butter miss, acting precisely as you would expect 
such a girl to act freed from proper control ; setting 
court etiquette at defiance occasionally (and if 
that etiquette was of the Ruy Blas fashion it is not 
very surprising it should have been so), and rebel- 
ling very often. Facts, therefore, are not forth- 
coming to justify scandals which nearly all Europe 
chooses to consider proven delinquencies. I, there- 
fore, respectfully decline to pass the bad shilling. 

The men have abundance of tact, talk discreetly 
and with measured emphasis, are well posted in the 
ways of the world, but remarkably deficient in book 
and general knowledge, have plenty of wit ready at 
hand for apt illustration, and a clever man is often 
compelled to quail before his inferior. The women 
never read ; their knowledge is obtained, generally, 
at church and in the conversational battles of 
the “‘Tertulia.” They become sharp, ready-witted 
debaters by sheer hard practice and natural apti- 
tude (clever and learned men and well-read women 
exist, of course, but as a minority). Spaniards, as 
a rule, do not recognize the fact that “reading 
furnishes the mind with materials of knowledge”; 
they are content with the raw material, and, to the 
superficial observer, seem to get on very well with- 
out the manufactured article. Spain has her lesson 
to learn, and as the schoolmaster is already abroad, 
we may hope she will do so speedily ; there is a 
vacant chair in the European congress, and Spain 
should fill it. 

From Madrid, travelling northward, the first 
important station is ‘el Escorial,” and it is a 
melancholy place with a vengeance ; the very trees 
seem to say, You have planted us here and insisted 
upon our growing, but we will be revenged, we 
will grow as dumpy and as stumpy as we can. 
Overgrown trunks and undergrown foliage is the 
order of the day in this melancholy paradise. Seen 
from the railway, the gridiron building does not 
strike you as an imposing structure; it seems a 
palace out at elbows, assuming the air of thread- 
bare gentility. The royal cynic sowed his seed in 
very stony ground; vegetation struggles under 
a weight of stonyfaction. There sleep the kingly 
dead in awful solitude; the very railway engime 
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<< - es ecco 
ives a subdued whistle as it approaches the royal 
6 agnel-house. Warranted to give the blues at the 
shortest notice, the whole locality has a musty, 
mildewy, faded look. Apartments must be cheap 
and the wine very good to induceany one tomake ita 
residence for a lengthened period ; there must have 
heen a good deal of private fiddling in the olden 
days of “Phyllis and Strephon to have made such 
aden bearable. I dare say the ascetic clericals did 
not neglect the larder ; enforced melancholy must 
have been a hungry business. F. W. C. 





THE SPIRIT DANCE IN SIAM. 

Buddhism, in the countries of ultra-India, is 
like a foreign tree, which has become firmly rooted 
in the new soil, has overshadowed and stunted the 
yrowth of the native plants, but in no manner has 
eradicated them. As in Europe, during the Middle 
Ages, W hen Christianity for centuries had been the 
acknowledged religion, there always remained (and 
even remains now) a strong undercurrent of Pagan 
superstitions in the great mass of the people, so 
the nations inhabiting the banks of the Irawaddi 
and Menam, although professedly Buddhists, still 
cherish many of the ruder forms of worship, which 
are preserved in full vigour amongst their brethren 
and half-brethren of the mountains and of the 
forests. MKlaproth first drew attention to the word 
Nat,which, whatever may be its connexion with the 
Sanscrit Natha, serves to designate the snake-like 
demons, whose worship is the prevailing form of 
religious belief in middle and eastern Asia. The 
present Birmese make a distinction in the Nagha 
or Nakha, which have the subterranean region 
allotted to them in Buddhistic mythology: but the 
Siamese, who have preserved for the inhabitants 
of heaven the Pali word, Thevada, know only the 
form Nakh, in which the final letter, in its abrupt 
pronunciation, often undergoes dialectic changes. 
The Karen knowthe Na’, and in Cambodia the Neak 
means something like the ‘‘little folks.” During a 
stay in Birma, I paid particular attention to the 
fundamental features of pre-Buddhistic worship, 
amongst the Burman, Mon, and Thay tribes. I 
have found there, as well as in Siam, abundance of 
material, but also abundance of confusion, so that 
it will take some time to bring light and order in 
this chaotic mass, where the primitive forms of 
deified ancestors, demons, and snakes, are inter- 
mixed with dethroned gods, fallen from Vishnu’s, 
Brahma’s, or Siva’s heaven, and exchanged again 
for the multifarious figures which play in the 
monstrous cosmogony of the Buddhistic system. 
Without meddling further for the present with 
these puzzling complications, I shall give here only 
the description of demoniacal possession, as prac- 
tised in the southern provinces of Siam. 
idea of inspiration is the main pillar of 
sions, and it will only depend on the 
party view taken, if it appears to have emanated 
from a demon (may be, devil) or froma god. If 
the first revelation was not given by a prophet 
mighty enough to impress in his authority the 
coming generations, 
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it had to be repeated during 
the lifetime of every high-priest in succession; 
and thus, for instance, was the condition of re- 
ligion in the Polynesian islands, when first dis- 
covered by Europeans, similar to the mode of 
operation followed by the fetish-men in Africa, 
and the Schamans. When Apollo’s priest sings 
in the strain of the god who has filled him, and 
the Hellenic graces of beauty hover round 
the priestess seated in the laurel-cave, on the 
mystic tripod, we have, in the Middle Ages, 
the witches riding on broomsticks, and the 
babbling monk chasing by his exorcisms the Evil 
One under the epileptic convulsions of his patient. 
The Chinese, as a book-reading people, got their 
revelations by pencil-writing, long before this kind 
of spirit-communication was introduced in Europe. 
To show how these things look in Siam, I give 
here the translation of a native pamphlet, so that 
the European reader may be sure to have the 
original views of the people. It bears the title 
‘Siamese Customs,’ and is written in questions 
and answers. The latter about the point here in 
question runs thus.— 

Answer ;—Concerning this question, What the 


Siamese mean bythe spirit dance, I shall relate what 
I have heard, and it is to the following purport: 
The Siamese, the inhabitants of towns as well as 
the dwellers in mountains and forests, hold the 
opinion that there exist male and female Chao 
(a Lao word, meaning a noble lord, and entering 
as Phra-Chao in the name for God ; with a slight 
modification it is used for the pronoun of the 
second person, in the familiar style). Phi, the 
word for demon, means also a corpse ; the Siamese 
of Ligor call them Thuet (ancestors, or ancestral 
spirits). During life they have been great men 
and lords, and after death they are deified. There 
are some persons who understand the art of pos- 
session, and they suppose that they may invite 
them to enter their bodies if they observe certain 
rules. Those who hold to this opinion are of the 
low classes of people, ignorant and stupid, and 
therefore not able to distinguish between false and 
true. If one of their relatives has fallen sick, if 
property has been lost, or if some other misfortune 
has come upon them, they go to an old witch, 
well versed in sorcery, and beg from her to invite 
the deified lord or a demon to take up his tempo- 
rary abode in her body, so that they may be able 
to put questions tohim. Then the necessary prepa- 
rations are made to celebrate the spirit dance. 
They build a shed of wood, and put a round roof, 
like a hay-stack, on it, which is sometimes overlaid 
with straw, sometimes with reed grass, sometimes 
with cloth. In this shed are placed the*different 
articles for offerings, as eatables of all kinds, arrack, 
rice, ducks, fowls, curried fish, and chiefly a pig’s 
head, which is never wanting. Fruits are added, 
as soft cocoa-nuts, bananas, sugar-cane, ripe oranges, 
and whatever other kind they can get, according to 
the season. If the preparations are finished, they 
beat the drum and play the flute, to invite the 
demon to come down to the dance. The sorceress 
then takes a bath,—and having rubbed herself with 
scented curcuma-flour, dresses out inared waistcloth, 
anda silken jacket, of the dark shining colour of the 
xomphu-fruit (sambosia). Then the music increases ; 
they blow the flute, they strike the drum, they 
beat the clappers, and sing the verses of incant- 
ation for the demon to keep himself in readiness. 
When the deified lord or the demon has entered | 
the body of the magician, the person possessed | 
begins to tremble, and her body shakes all over. 

She shuts her eyes and laughs out loud ; she yawns | 
and belches ; she has her clothes (which were tied 
up after the manner of working people) float 
down (as worn by nobles), and puts flowers behind | 
the ears. At that time the old woman assumes 
the manners and behaviour of a great personage, 
conducting herself as far superior to all the | 
rest of the people around her. The relatives of | 
the patient now approach her in an humble posture, | 
and explain the signs according to their conception 
of them. Sometimes they are explained to indicate 
the deification of a former master, sometimes 
they say it is the spirit of one of their ancestors; 
sometimes a foreign demon is supposed to have | 
taken possession of the body. As soon as the demon 
has entered the body, they understand that the 
person possessed is superior to all common men, 
and so they vie with each other in worship and 
paying homage. The words of the questions they 
put are couched in the respectful phraseology used 
for addressing lords and noblemen. They say, for 
instance, thus: “ Your Highness has deigned to 
come. Is there anything that is wanted? Would 
it please the jewel of the head to visit our humble 








begins to question, speaking in the following way: 
“ You set of fellows here, what have you called out 
to me for? What is there you want, you sluggards?” 
The people who have prepared the entertainment 
now speak out, and according to their wishes. The 
answers given by the spirit dancer are different, as 
circumstances prompt her. Sometimes she replies : 
“‘Eh, eh, very well; I shall assist you.” At other 
times she acts as if very angry, and says: ‘“ You 
fellows here treat me very contemptuously, and 
have a great disregard for me. Wait, I shall send 
sickness upon your children.” The people, who 
came to worship, then entreat her with humble sup- 
plications, and say : “ Don’t revenge yourself on our 
child; do not punish it for being angry. It is onlya 
little bit of a child, and don’t know yet any better.” 
They then make a vow, promising to give such and 
such things in offerings that the demoniacal fury may 
be appeased. The magician usually replies: ‘* Well, 
I shall pardon you for this once.” When the 
people assembled understand that the ancestral 
spirit consents to remit the punishment, they 
become glad and rejoice greatly. The sorceress, 
shutting her eyes, falls down and lies prostrate on 
the ground. After the demon who had taken pos- 
session of the body has left her person, the people 
eagerly crowd round the old woman, and ask her if 
she was conscious of it, when the demon was in 
possession of her person. She answers that she did 
not know the least thing about it, and the people 
then break out in praises and flatteries, saying: 
“This lordly demon has certainly wonderful 
powers. He knows the causes and the whercabouts 
of all and everything, and by his protection the 
patient will shortly recover.” The fact of the 
matter is (adds the writer of this article, a Siamese 
of the educated class,.and one of the sceptical 
reformers of Buddhism), that the diseases some- 
times disappear, sometimes don’t; that the stolen 
property sometimes is found, sometimes not; but 
the people who give themselves up to these prac- 
tices are wanting in erudition and easily led astray. 

The analogies these ceremonies offer to similar 
ones in other mythologies, at whatever part of the 
globe, are too obvious not to strike at the first 
view, and confirm again this axiom we cannot get 
rid of, that psychology is governed by the same 
invariable laws as any other organic growth, only 
modified by secondary circumstances, in so far as 
the plants of the north will differ from those of the 
south, or those produced in the western hemisphere 
from the eastern. In regard to the round form 
of the shed, like a haystack, I will only mention 
that it recurs in the devil-huts on the Gold Coast, 
and other parts of Western Africa, and the con- 
nexion between Phuta and Buddha may not have 
been without influence on the shape of the Sathub. 
Besides these ceremonies, invoking the demon in 
cases of sickness, the Siamese have many corre- 
spondent ones at the building of houses, for the pro- 
tection of gardens, to dig for treasures, &c., in 
which the genius loci, the guardian angel, the 
Dryads, the subterranean dragon, and similar 


| powers, receive each their share of worship, and 


have small chapels built for their residences. In 
the nights of the full moon at the change of the 
year, they celebrate the possession by Meh Si (the 
mother of colours). Another is Meh Sii (mother 
Sii), the good fairy protecting little children 
against hurts and mishaps, who often has de- 
dicated to her a part of the merit, accumulated 
by the offerings placed in the Budchistic tem- 
ples. The conversation between the possessed 





dwellings and our families? If only an expression | one and the attending public has lost much of its 
is given so that we might know. We have looked | graphic character in the original by the translation, 
for offerings and tried to present to the jewel of | as the Siamese language has great powers for 
the head the best which could be provided. We, | such kind of dialogues in the use of the superior 
your abject slaves, invite humbly the jewel of the | and inferior pronouns, which may be used inter- 
head to partake of the arrack, the rice, the ducks, | changeably, and so indicates at once by the word 
and the fowls here. We humbly crave permission to | applied if the woman speaks of herself and to the 
invite the jewel of the head to eat and make! others in the name of the god or in her common 
himself comfortable. We very humbly petition your | nature. For the dangerous and wilder kinds of 
Highness.” Now, concerning the old sorceress; she | demons who, chiefly in jungles and deserts, like to 
at once makes free with the arrack and the rive | possess people and create diseases, the medical 
and all the good things displayed there. She then men have formulas of exorcisation, The demon is 
straightens the body and assumes the airs of a generally allured to come out by the nice smell of 
great personage. Sometimes she gives vent to her | the offerings put down near the bed, and is then 


anger, sometimes she laughs and talks sociably, at | shut up in a box, which, in default of Sclomon’s 
| seal, is wound round with a consecrated string 


others she feigns to weep and to cry. Mostly she 
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(sai sin) and thrown in the river, if not kept by 
the magician for malevolent purposes. 
A. Bastia. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

To the list of forthcoming books not yet an- 
nounced we must add the following :—Mr. Bentley 
is preparing, ‘Curiosities of Natural History,’ by 
Francis Buckland,—‘ Over the Pyrenees into Spain,’ 
by Mary Eyre,—‘The Naturalist in Vancouver's 
Island and British Columbia,’ by John Keast Lord, 
—‘France on the Eve of the Great Revolution,’ 
by Admiral Sir George Collier,—‘ Harem Life in 
Egypt and Constantinople,’ by Emmeline Lott,— 
‘Club Life of London,’ by John Timbs,—‘The 
History of the American War,’ by Lieut.-Colonel 
Fletcher. Mr. A. Strahan is preparing, ‘Lives 
of Indian Officers,’ by John W. Kaye,—‘ Millais’s 
Illustrations : a Collection of Drawings on Wood,’ 
by John Everett Millais,—‘ Family Prayers for the 
Christian Year,’ by Henry Alford, —‘ London 
Ydyls,’ by Robert Buchanan,’—‘ The Reign of Law: 
Essays,’ by the Duke of Argyl],—‘ Reminiscences 
of a Highland Parish,’ by Norman Macleod,— 
*Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in 
Europe,’ by G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, 
—‘ Alfred Hagart’s Household,’ by Alexander 
Smith,—‘ Christ the Light of the World,’ by 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D.,—‘ Eastward,’ by Norman 
Macleod,’—‘ Days of Yore, by Sarah Tytler, 
‘Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects,’ by 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel,—‘The Working Man 
and the Franchise,’ by F. D. Maurice,—‘ Spanish 
Scenes,’ by the Author of ‘Flemish Interiors.’ 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate have in the press, 
Dr. Strauss’s ‘New Life of Jesus, —‘ Genesis and 
its Authorship,’ by the Rev. J. Quarry,—‘ The 
Hebrew Prophets,’ translated afresh by Dr. Row- 
land Williams,— ‘Denmark in the Early Iron 
Age,’ by C. Engelhardt, — Rev. Dr. Badham’s 
Edition of the ‘ Euthydemus and Laches of Plato,’ 
—Rev. Hamlet Clark’s ‘Catalogue of Phytophaga,’ 
—W. Watkiss Lloyd’s ‘Christianity in the 
Cartoons,’ — ‘ Daniel ; or, the Apocalypse of the 
Old Testament,’ by Philip S. Desprez. Messrs. 
Rivingtons’ new ventures include, ‘ The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,’ by the Rev. John Henry 
Blunt,—‘On Miracles,’ by J. B. Mozley,—‘ An 
Essay on the Supremacy Question, with particular 
reference to the South African Church,’ by the 
Rev. G. E. Biber. Messrs. Churchill are about to 
publish, ‘The Principles and Practice of Medical 
Jurisprudence,’ by A. 8. Taylor, M.D.,—‘ Clinical 
Lectures on the Treatment of Fractures of the 
Limbs,’ by J. S. Gamgee,—‘ On the Pathology 
and Treatment of Diseases of the Joints,’ by 
Holmes Coote, — ‘New Observations on the 
Structure and Action of Nerves, and on Inflam- 
mation,’ by Lionel S. Beale,—‘ Clubfoot,’ by W. 
Adams,—‘ A Theoretical Inquiry into the Physical 
Cause of Epidemic Diseases,’ by A. H. Howe,— 
‘A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Skin,’ by G. Nayler,—‘A Treatise on Idiocy 
and its Cognate Affections,’ by J. L. H. Down. 
Mr. Hogarth is preparing ‘ Brown’s Sporting Tour 
in India,’ by Capt. Hunt, 74th Highlanders. 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. are preparing for the 
press, ‘Lives of the English Cardinals,’ by the 
author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of the Regency,’ 
—‘ Life of Franz Schubert,’ from the German of 
Dr. Kreissle von Hellborn, by Edward Wilberforce, 
—‘ History of the British Empire in India, from 
1844 to 1862,’ by Capt. L. J. Trotter, —‘Cele- 
brated Trials connected with the Army and Navy,’ 
by Mr. Sergeant Burke. 

Messrs. Triibner & Co. are about to publish the 
first number of a new comic scientific periodical, 
entitled Gammon and Spinach. The projectors 
believe that the boundary between the sublime 
and the ridiculous is as often overstepped by the 
savant as by the politician, lawyer, or any other 
person in society who figures in the pages of our 
favourite comic journals, and that such false steps 
offer a wide field for fun. Full reports of the 
meetings of our Scientific Societies and Reviews 
are also promised. 


A M. Caminade has discovered that the roots of 














three kinds of lucern—the Medicago media, the 


Medicago falcata, and the Medicago maculata— 
produce excellent paper pulp. The roots are crushed 
and dried, then left to soak in water for about three 
weeks. The pulp produced is said to be equal to 
that of ordinary rags. The pulp, besides its paper- 
making property, produces salt of soda and a 
colouring matter called by the inventor (who has 
obtained a patent for his discovery) luzerine. 


The Winter Session of the Working Men’s Col- 
lege will commence on Monday next. In addition to 
the usual classes, special courses of lectures will be 
delivered on the Constitutional History of England, 
by Thomas R. Bennett, Esq., and on the General 
History of Europe, by Mr. F. D. Maurice. 

The third part of Mr. Carl Werner's ‘ Holy 
Places’ contains chromo-lithographs of the Golden 
Gate, the Coenaculum, and the Arch of Ecce Homo; 
bold and vigorous renderings of the things repre- 
sented, with a warmth of colour somewhat in addi- 
tion to that of nature. The letter-press is poor 
and perfectly useless, the writer having apparently 
never seen the places which he pretends to describe. 
Such descriptions throw an air of ridicule over a 
serious and valuable work. 

A little volume containing some five thousand 
verses, by Victor Hugo, is now at press. The work 
is entitled ‘Chansons des Rues et des Bois,’ and is 
divided into two parts, the first headed ‘‘ Jeunesse,” 
and the second “Sagesse.” It is said that the 
house of Lacroix & Co., of Brussels and Paris, has 
purchased the right of publication for twelve years 
for the sum of 40,000 frances, or 1,600/. 

On the 1st of November next all the roads in 
the area of the Metropolitan Board of Works, with 
exception of the Greenwich and Woolwich Lower 
Road, about two miles and three quarters, the 
Dulwich Road, between Camberwell and Brixton 
and the Crystal Palace, will be set entirely free of 
tolls; and also many country roads reaching to 
Farnborough, Dartford, Godstone, and Kingston ; 
in fact, the whole district of Surrey, to a consider- 
able extent, will be relieved. The number of miles 
set free is one hundred and eight, that of toll-bars 
removed, sixty-one. 

In 1863, the following was proposed by the 
authorities at Cambridge as the subject of the 
Adams prize for 1865: ‘ A Systematic Account of 
the Phenomena and Laws of Terrestrial and Cos- 
mical Magnetism, so far as they have been hitherto 
ascertained by Experiment.’ In April last the 
prize (110/.) was adjudged to Mr. Edward Walker, 
of Trinity College, he having, in the opinion of the 
adjudicators, completely satisfied the proposed con- 
ditions; but how is it that his essay has not yet 
been published ? A good scientific history of mag- 
netism, bringing out the value of successive dis- 
coveries, and exhibiting the present state and pro- 
spects of the science, would be acceptable to an 
important section of the cultivators of physical 
science. Does the delay arise from want of means? 
It is, we believe, required at Cambridge that the 
winner of the Adams prize shall publish his essay 
at his own cost. 


It is said that the London Labourers’ Dwelling 
Society, which was instituted for the purpose of 
improving metropolitan workmen’s houses, and 
accepted the condition of paying its subscribers 
51. per cent. for their money, has succeeded in both 
objects, by means of purchasing more than one 
hundred houses in St. George’s-in-the-East, Step- 
ney, Southwark, and Lambeth, and transforming 
them into habitations fit for the class which most 
requires decent accommodation. 

The Court of Common Council of London has 
assented to a motion by which negotiations will be 
undertaken to ascertain the terms upon which 
Southwark Bridge may remain open free of toll for 
twelve months longer, with the option to purchase 
the structure. It appears that, during six months 
when the toll was levied, 257,016 persons crossed 
the bridge on foot ; the number who crossed when 
the toll was removed, during six months, was 
2,359,312. Of vehicles and horses the numbers 
were, respectively, in the above-named periods, 
79,461, and 487,249. Of course the difference 
represents not only so much relief to London 
Bridge and its approaches, and an enormous saving 
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— 
in wear and tear of costly roads, but the space of 
time saved to every person who availed himself 
of what must be called the new thoroughfare, 
The saving in wear and tear of roads does not 
seem to be taken into account by the obstructive, 
who voted against the removal of the toll, The 
matter has another aspect, not to be overlooked: 
the immense number of persons who are employed 
in the City, and who would find it to their advan. 
tage to reside in Southwark, is not to be ascertained 
by the foot-traffic returns above given. The fact 
is, that the removal of the tolls, being but g 
temporary measure, has, as yet, induced but few 
persons to migrate from the City to the wider 
streets and cheaper residences on the Surrey side 
of the river. The effect of permanently opening 
the bridge toll-free will be like that of unlocking g 
sluice-gate at high water. The only real difficulty 
in the matter is that of cost; 200,000/. is the 
estimated price of the bridge. Surely the wealthiest 
city in the world can find this sum for such g 
purpose. Enormous sums have recently been spent 
on the communications of London on every other 
side but that on the south. New Blackfriars 
Bridge and London Bridge—with the exception 
of 192,000/. which was contributed by Paria 
ment towards the erection of the latter—were, 
or are to be, paid for out of the Bridge House 
Estates, which now produce about 40,000J. a year, 
and are likely to increase in value. Of these estates, 
the Chamberlain of London deposed before the 
recent Committee on Toll Bridges (Replies 1,201 
to 1,206), that their origin is “lost in the mist of 
antiquity,” i.e. “‘the eleventh century”; they are 
derived, for the most part, from bequests of 
charitable persons. 

A new novel by Julius Rodenberg, ‘ Die neue 
Siindfluth’ (‘The Second Deluge’), has just been 
brought out at Berlin by Messrs. Gerschels. It is 
partly founded on the ‘Journal of my Life during 
the French Revolution, by Grace Dalrymple 
Elliott, this lady being the heroine of the novel. 
An English translation, by Mr. A. H. Keane, will 
shortly appear. 

It is stated that the celebrated and extremely 
beautiful works of Luca della Robbia in the church 
attached to the large Franciscan Convent of 
I’ Osservanza, near Siena, are to be sold. 

The four bronze statues under the dome of the 
Invalides, in Paris, representing Peace, Justice, 
Prudence and Charity, which were melted and sold 
in 1793, are to be replaced by four statues repre- 
senting the four Evangelists, each of which is to be 
12 feet high. : 

French official statistics state that during the six 
months terminating in May last, 6,755 communes 
in France were provided with adult schools. These 
afforded education to 173,256 men and 13,537 
women and girls. The average payment was 1 franc 
80 cents monthly. In 2,775 schools the teaching 
was gratuitous. 


Considering the present aspect of trade, com- 
merce, and the money market, there is something 
peculiarly significant in the following passage from 
a private letter just received from New York. 
“‘ Here,” says the writer, ‘everything in the shape 
of business is at an intense tension, and going for- 
ward not only well and profitably, but with an 
absolute rush of creation and development.” 

The German Shakspeare Society held a general 
meeting, at Weimar, on the 7th and 8th of October. 
The President, Prof. Ulrici, of Halle, reported 
on the success of the new society, which might be 
called very fair, considering the obstacles and 
prejudice it had to combat with. The first volume 
of the ‘Shakspeare Annual’ was distributed among 
the members. Prof. Bodenstedt, of Munich, editor 
of the ‘Annual,’ explained the intentions, and 
remarked on the contents of this publication ; it 
was composed of contributions by Profs. Bernays, 
Cohn, Delius, Elze, Von Friesen, Koberstein, 
Kohler, Forster, Leo, Scholl, Ulrici and Boden- 
stedt. The prospect of a regular appearance of 
the ‘ Annual,’ Prof. Bodenstedt remarked, looked 
promising, as plenty of excellent material for the 
second volume was already in the hands of the 
editor. After this followed a report on the finan- 
cial state of the Society, by Herr Moritz, which, 
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though satisfactory, and managed with great care, 
was not very bright yet. The Society has 130 
members, each of whom has to pay three thalers 
as annual contribution, for which the ‘ Shakspeare 
Annual’ is given as a return. Donations have 
peen received from the Grand Duchess of Weimar, 
the King of Saxony, the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
and several private gentlemen, yet the means are 
gmall for the present, and would not allow of 
larger undertakings, such as new editions and 
translations. The librarian, Dr. Kéhler, of Weimar, 
produced a catalogue of the newly-founded Shak- 
speare Library, a catalogue which was nearly com- 
jeted, —which curious fact may be explained by 
the circumstance that the library contains but 
one hundred volumes. But, for its small begin- 
ning, it promises fair ; among the hundred will be 
found many a rare edition; it is true that these 
treasures have absorbed the greatest part of the 
funds of the Society, and that the holding out of a 
rize for a new stage arrangement of ‘Cymbeline,’ 
which had been intended, could not be carried out 
at this meeting. The members spent a pleasant 
evening at the theatre, where ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ was acted. 


Arrangerients are likely to be made by which 
the sewage of Windsor will be utilized, instead of 
being turned to waste in the Thames, to the disgust 
and injury of those who live lower down the stream, 
and for the most part, as in London, draw their 
principal supply of water from it. We trust this is 
only the commencement of many great improve- 
ments of this kind, by which other large towns on 
the Thames may cease from poisoning their neigh- 
bours. Now the purification of the Thames and 
preservation of water-supplies to the metropolis 
are getting due attention, the time is rapidly 
approaching when the not less important matter of 
the removal of various manufactures from this 
great hive must be taken in hand. 
sufficient reason why bone-boiling, glue-making, 
eat-gut making, and other noisome businesses, 
should be carried on amongst thousands who are 
daily sickened by stenches such as Cologne cannot 
rival or Naples match. It will be better for all 
parties that the metropolis and these trades should 
be divorced. The manufacture of gas is carried on 
in densely-peopled neighbourhoods,where an explo- 
sion would be terrifically effective, and in such a 
manner that even a quarter of a mile from the 
works it is common enough to smell vapours which 
all but the manufacturers believe to be injurious in 
the highest degree. At certain times of the day the 
nuisance in Westminster is such that the squalor of 
the locale receives a needless aggravation by means 
of foul and smoky vapours. Would it not be pos- 
sible to make gas in the Essex Marshes, or some 
other out-of-the-way place, and send it to London 
in large pipes, instead of in the form of coal? He 
was a too-daring projector who proposed to manu- 
facture gas at the pit’s mouth, and send it to Lon- 
don by pipes instead of sea or land carriage. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
J. Lewis, R.A.—Hook, R.A.—Phillip, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Roberts, 
R.A.—Rosa Bonheur—Henriette Browne—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, 
R.A.—Cope, R.A.—Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, K.A.—Leighton, 
A.R.A.—Calderon, A.R.A.— Sant, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.— 
Frost, A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.—Dobson, A.R.A.— 
Cooper, A.R.A. — Gale — Frére — Duverger — Marks — Pettie—F. 

any — Ruiperes, &c. — Admission on presentation of address 
ecard. 











ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor Pepper on Polarized 
Light—New Serio-Comic Ghost Story (J. H. Pepper and Henry 
Dircks joint inventors), entitled ‘The Poor Author Tested ’—New 
Scene, with the Wonderful Illusion called ‘ Proteus.’— Musical 
Entertainment by Mr. F. Chatterton.—Lectures by Dr. Donovan 
and J. L. King, Esq.—Admission,1s. Open from 12 to5, and 7 to10. 





SCIENCE 

SOCIETIES. 
ENToMOLOGICAL.—Sept. 4.—F. Smith, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—Herr L. W. Schaufuss, of 
Dresden, was elected a Foreign Member.—The 
Rev. Sir C. R. Lighton, Bart., and H. T. Wood, 
Esq., were elected Annual Subscribers. — Mr. 
Bond exhibited an andromorphous female and 
& gynzecomorphous male of Fidonia atomaria; a 
remarkable variety of Znnychia anguinalis; and 


There is no | 


two curious specimens of Gonepteryx Rhamni, one 
of which, a male, had a portion of one wing of the 
pale colour peculiar to the female,whilst the other, 
a female, had parts of one wing of the deep colour 
peculiar to the male.—Mr. Stainton exhibited a 
coloured drawing of the larva of Laverna subbi- 
strigella, found for the first time in this country by 
Mr. Barrett, at Haslemere ; and pods of Epilobium 
montanum, in which the larve had fed; also (on 
behalf of Mr. Dorville), a Caradrina cubicularis, 
on the wings of which a number of red acari were 
symmetrically arranged.—Mr. W. F. Kirby exhi- 
bited a dwarf male of Polyommatus Icarus, recently 
captured near Brighton, and measuring only 8} 
lines in expanse of wing.—Mr. M‘Lachlan exhi- 
bited both sexes of schna borealis, captured at 
Rannoch, Perthshire, in June last; Sialis fuligi- 
nosa, from Rannoch, a species new to Britain; 
Stenophylax infumatus (M‘Lach., n. sp.), also from 
Rannoch ; and a Rhyacophila from the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, which had not previously been 
noticed in this country, and was allied to, or per- 
haps identical with, the R. ferruginea of Hagen. 
—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited some Coleoptera, part 
of a collection made in Damaraland by Mr. Anders- 
son, the well-known traveller.—Prof. Westwood 
gave an account of a visit to the Exhibition of 
Insects and Insect Products, which was opened at 
Paris on the 15th of August.—Mr. S. Stone commu- 
nicated some further notes on the scarcity of wasps. 
—These were followed by conversation on the 
causes of the almost total disappearance of wasps ; 
on the unusual abundance of Chelifers on the legs 
of house-flies ; on the rearing of the Ailanthus silk- 
worm; the introduction of Ailanthine as an article 
of commerce; and the value, as timber, of the 
Ailanthus wood. 

Oct. 2.—F. P. Pascoe, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The death of Dr. Schaum, of Berlin, Hono- 
rary Member of the Society, was announced.— 
Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited Sterrha sacraria, cap- 
tured at Brighton in July.—Mr. J. J. Weir exhi- 
bited three specimens of Xylina petrificata, one 
of which bore great resemblance in colour to 
X. semibrunnea.—Mr. W. F. Evans exhibited two 
cases of malformation of Vanessa Atalanta.—Dr. 
Wallace mentioned that Argynnis Lathonia had 


| been seen on the wing at Colchester during the 


previous week.—Mr. Bond exhibited dried larvae 
of Acherontia Atropos, Sphinx ligustri and Ma- 
croglossa stellatarum, which retained their colour 
as in life-—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a number of 
butterflies collected in Labuan by Lieut. de Cres- 
pigny.—Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited specimens of 
Trichoptera found by the Rev. J. S. Browne in 
ice-caves in the Swiss Alps. —Mr. W. W. Saunders 
exhibited the bulb of an orchis covered with and 
destroyed by two species of Coccus, of the kind 
known to gardeners as ‘limpet-scales”; there 
seemed to be a continual succession of broods of 
these pests, and though search has been made both 
by day and by night not a single male was ob- 
servable.—Mr. S. 8. Saunders exhibited numerous 
Strepsipterous specimens, illustrative of the trans- 
formation of Hylechthrus Rubi.—Mr. J.J. Weir 
inquired the use of the anal appendages of the ear- 
wig; he had recently observed the small earwig 
employ them in closing the wings after flight, and 
thought this was the natural function of those 
organs.—Mr. 8. H. Scudder, Secretary of the 
Natural History Society of Boston, U.S.A., exhi- 
bited fossil specimens of a gigantic Ephemeron, 
which must have measured five inches im expanse 
of wings; these, with others, had been found in 
the Devonian Series in New Brunswick.—Mr. 
C. A. Wilson, of Adelaide, communicated a further 
instalment of his ‘Notes on the Buprestide of 
South Australia.’—Dr. A. Wallace exhibited Bom- 
byx Cynthia in all its stages, and explained at 
length his mode of rearing this silkworm in the 
open air at Colchester, and entered into statistics 
to show the feasibility of introducing ‘‘ailanthicul- 
ture” into his country.—Mr. F. Walker communi- 
cated a paper, entitled ‘Characters of a New 
Genus of Chalcidites.—Mr. M‘Lachlan read a 
paper ‘On Exotic Trichoptera, with Descriptions 
of New Species collected in the Malayan Archi- 
pelago,’ by Mr. A. R. Wallace; and a paper 





describing some new British Trichoptera, supple- 








“mentary to. and to be incorporated with his ‘Tri- 


choptera Britannica.’ 

MartHEeMATicaL.—Oct. 16.—Prof. De Morgan, 
President, in the chair.—The President, in open- 
ing the meeting, alluded to the losses which the 
Society had sustained in the deaths of two valuable 
members. Mr. Gompertz was well known as the 
discoverer of the law of diminution of the vital 
forces, namely, that they lose, on an average, equal 
proportions in equal times. Mr. Purkiss had, at an 
early age, given occasion for the highest hopes, 
which were now so unhappily frustrated. The 
papers read were:—‘On the Transformation of 
Plane Curves,’ by Prof. Cayley,—‘A Chapter in 
Modern Geometry,’ by Mr. Greer. The following 
Members were elected:—Rev. Prof. Twisden, 
Prof. H. J. S. Smith, Dr. Ingleby, Rev. R. 
Harley ; Messrs. T. Corrie, J. H. Cotterill, T. 
Cotterill, W. Crofton, S. Fenwick, J. Finlaison, 
F. S. Haydon, P. J. Hensley, F. C. Matthews, 





W. H. Miller, W. Racster, C. R. Rippin, R. 
Tucker, J. M. Wilson, J. J. Walker, and W. 
Wren. 





PINE ARTS 
MR. ROSSETTI'S PICTURES. 

Mr. Rossetti exhibits his pictures in his studio 
and on the walls of his employers—nowhere else. 
Whether a painter exhibits his productions or not 
is a matter for his own judgment ; exhibition is 
merely an incident in the existence of a picture ; 
ordinarily speaking, it is a serviceable test of its 
value. Of late, the artist in question has, to some 
extent, resumed the practice of oil-painting ; the 
results we have now to describe, in the hope that 
the public may, ere long, be able to judge for itself 
of the order of their invention, originality and 
technical merit. The scale of the pictures is almost 
that of life. 

The most original, and, probably, the most 
important in technical respects, of these pictures is 
styled ‘The Blue Bower.’ Of this, as of others, we 
must premise that it is of the nature of a lyrical 
poem, which aims at effect quite as much by means 
of inherent beauty and melodious colouring as 
by the mere subject, which is superficial. Titian 
and Giorgione produced lyrics of this sort in abun- 
dance ; many of their pictures are nothing if not 
lyrical. In this direction English Art has not yet 
ventured far. Mr. Rossetti long ago saw the road 
which was thus presented, and pursued it to a most 
felicitous result. ‘The Blue Bower’ depends in its 
appeal to the observer on its poetical spirit,—and 
to the master of matters technical, as well as to the 
mind which is habituated to such phases of pictorial 
power, on its exquisite feeling for colour and delicacy 
of expression. In these qualities the picture before 
us is triumphant. To the eyes of the former class of 
students it represents a lady playing on a dulcimer 
that lies upon a table; over the strings her fingers 
stray, eliciting sounds which are now loud, now low, 
and seem to murmur all about her. The fingersof 
the left hand retain the sound of the dulcimer, while 
those of theright, with the thumb, produce the music. 
She listens tothe floating sound and accordant notes; 
to do so easily her hair is removed from the shell 
of the delighted ear; her lips are just apart, for the 
escape of the soft breath; her eyes are softly veiled 
by levelled lids, andseem attending, in perfect unison 
with the ears. Solid masses of hair, coloured like the 
inside of a chestnut rind, that is, a greyish, golden 
brown, with sparks of light, hang dishevelled about 
her face, heap on her shoulders and pass in abun- 
dance to her back ; a great pin, or aigrette, of gold, 
studded with pale turquoises and a sanguine car- 
buncle, keeps it from before the ear. Her throat 
is bare; masses of white fur cover the bosom ; with 
this material the whole of her robe is lined; that 
robe wraps her shoulders, and is of a deep, wate’ 
green, bound with black and buttoned with gold. 
Passion-flowers, whose purple discs are backed by 
white petals, trail with dark-green leaves on either 
side of the figure, and are entwined with the paler 
foliage and bell-shaped flowers of the wild con- 
volvulus. 

The picture derives its name from the background 
of blue wall-tiles, which, in oriental fashion, line 
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the apartment where the lady is, and are patterned | 


with that perfect harmony of white which is so 


well understood in the East. Beyond this, so inde- | 


finite is the work, there is nothing to suggest sub- 
ject, time, or place. Where we thus leave off, the 
intellectual and purely artistic splendour of the 
picture begins to develope itself. 
dulcimer passes out of the spectator’s cognizance 
when the chromatic harmony takes its place in 
appealing to the eye. The blue of the wall finds 
its highest and most powerful key-note in the 
superb corn-flowers that lie in front of the instru- 
ment; the hue of both is echoed by the turquoises 
of the aigrette. The green and chestnut-auburn, 
the pallid roses of the flesh, and the firmamental 
blue of the background, are as ineffable in variety 
of tint as in their delicious harmony. The green is 
as deep and almost as translucent as that of the 
sea when the sun fills it with light. The sharp 
notes of the picture are in the black of the dulcimer, 
and that which runs a zigzag on the border of the 
robe, as well as in what may be called the stridulous 
accent of the red which is supplied by the tassel of 
the instrument. More subth n the 
above are indescribable. The woman is beautiful in 
no common way; but her air more powerfully 
entrances us to sympathy with her act of slowly 
drawing luxurious music from the strings, so that 
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the eyes and the ear of fancy go together. Then 
we have the marvellous fleshiness of the flesh; the 
fascinating sensuousness of the expression, which 
is refined, if not elevated, by the influence of the 
music. The wealth, no less than the cunning com- 
bination and ample variety of the colour, will 
delight the student and those who are content to 
receive a picture in the spirit which is proper to 
the highest form of Art, whether it be developed 


in painting, or architectural 
design. 

* Venus Verticordia’ is t 
is less entirely lyrical than the 
a half-length figure. The 
bower of roses and lush honeysuckles 
striped with blood ; her figure 
the latter ; the former are heap 
blooms, just as they grow « 
their crimsons, blush colour 

armest white. On a spray 
and seems to flame in many hu 
pouring a shrill sound into Venus’ 
head of the goddess is a 
from her hair; a knot of 
whose colour resembles that of s 
the rays, dancing an irresolvable 
is of a tawny brown, and curls in 
upon the low, broad forehead ; it s 
shoulders, and partly hides the m: 
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one hand of Venus is the golden apple—a but j 
creeps on its upper side; in the other she holds a 
long dart that is feathered with azure and barbed 
with steel. 

She appears to be a Venus after Chaucer 
heart, not the grave mother of the grand Greek 
school, still less a small meretrix like the Venus de 
Medici, or the pert women of thelate French Renais 
sance, but one of the true Renaiss that glorious 
Indian summer when Art halted : before it fell 
completely. She guards the apple with the threat- 
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ening dart, while the Psy tremulous of wing, 
traverses its surface. Winner of hearts, she 
recks not of the soul; fraught with peril, her 
ways are inscrutable; there is more of evil than 
of good in her ; she is victorious and indomitable. 
In order to express so much, the effort of the artist 
has been given to the face; he has made Venus 
rosy of hue, as with an inner glow that mixes with 
her skin, given her lips of vern 
parted, and eyes of citrine brown that are veiled, 
clear as a jewel, but as hard. The long eyelashes 
are -honey-coloured. With all their ardours, the 
eyes seem pitiless, although there is not a shadow 
of cruelty in their regard ; unsympathizing, they 
would entrance; wily, they do not care for the 
victory. The true Venusian saffron hue underlies 
the tint of the goddess; in it the roses of her 
skin seem to be dusked and become purplish ; her 
lips are full rather in their form than their bulk; a 
bold square chin ends the long oval of the immortal 
visage. Although not quite finished, this picture 











The music of the | 


lion that are a little | 


exhibits mutch careful drawing in the face and 
almost perfect modelling. The eyes and lips of this 
work, az well as those of that which was first named, 
are singularly sound in treatment. The colouring 
of ‘Venus Verticordia’ is little inferior to that of 
‘The Blue Bower,’ and thoroughly in keeping with 
the subject. 

A third picture is entitled ‘ Beloved,’ and repre- 
sents a bride with five attendants going to meet her 
groom. This work is somewhat less purely lyrical 
than the preceding, inasmuch as its subject is 
defined; it does not, however, rely merely upon 
a dramatic form for effect. What may be con- 





sidered as its theme is derived from the Song of | 


Solomon, ‘‘ Let him kiss me with the kisses of his 
mouth ; for thy love is better than wine.” As 
intimated by the context of this passage, she is sup- 
posed to be approaching the lord. Coming near, 
she draws from before her face, with a graceful 
action of both hands, the bridal veil of blue and 
white that was gathered about her head, so that the 
beautiful countenance is displayed in all its pride 


of ivory-white ; the lately-startled blush appears to , 
spread from chin to brow ; that brow is crowned by | 


a geranium-coloured and golden aigrette on each 
temple, which spreads fan-like, and trembles as she 
moves. Beautiful, and conscious of beauty, she is 
without the pride of loveliness or the desire for 
power ; the eyes are full of love ; the lips are unde- 
veloped roses, rich in life. The subtle rendering of 
expression, upon which the picture relies for much 
of its effect, is admirable, and thoroughly original 
in its tenderness. The beautiful drawing of the 
features, solidly modelled as they are, and that of 
the hands and swan-like neck, would be remarkable 
in 2 production of any school, and is still more so 
in that of England, where thoroughness in this 
respect is rare indeed. Her body-robe is of silk, 
apple-green, of infinite variety in its tints, em- 
broidered with golden and red flowers, to produce 
rmony of colouring which assorts in singular 
ty with the dark, golden-bronze hue of the skin 
of one of the attendants—a little negro girl, who 
stands in front, preceding the lady’s steps. This 
servant’s black hair and tawny skin form an admi- 
rable contrast he fairness of the bride, the apple- 
sreen and the rich sheen of a golden vase wherein 
she bears the typical roses of the text. Four maidens 
of diverse tints group themselves behind thcir chief, 
and bear bra 3 above her 
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of trees and flower: 
head. With foliage, these faces form a back- 
or 1 to the e of the bride, ar heir beauties 





s she unveils, 
r the effect 


ply so many foils to her beauty. A 
y look with different expres 

he disclosure on the coming man ; one spies him 
with archness, a second fixes her regards as if with 
deeper thoughts than such as merely triumph in the 
lady’s beauty, a third is gleeful, the fourth seems 
proudly conscious of her office. 

These pictures, in their technical success, d 
the remarkable power of the painter who has dealt 
with life-sized figures with much felicity, and pro- 
duced original and subtle combinations of colour. 
They show him in the rare character of an original 
designer of merit, who has made an unfrequented 
path of Art his own. 
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FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Tue whole of the scaftolding has been removed 
from Hungerford Cross, so that Mr. Barry’s beauti- 
ful design is displayed, as well as the heavy grill 
in front’ permits. The eight statues of Queen 
Eleanor are in their niches. That which faces the 
Strand, in the central niche, is the most elegant of 
all; it is a reproduction of others which appear in 
the tabernacle work of Northampton and Waltham 
Crosses. Probably the figures on Charing Cross 
were similar to these. A common type of face 
exists in all the statues of the Queen which remain 
us, whether on the Crosses at Geddington, 
Northampton and Waltham, or on the tomb in 
Westminster Abbey: it is, of course, ideal. 





to 


Mr. Seddon has completed the interior decora- | 


tion of Christchurch, a large church which occupies 
the corner of Broadway and Victoria Street, West- 
minster. The cost has been only 200/.; although 
the whole interior of the edifice has been made 


_ NY 
improvement is perfectly marvellous, the work 
having been executed with great propriety and skip) 
The principal colours employed are buff on the 
walls above the nave arcade and on the side Walls, 
dark olive on the piers, relieved by red, &c., dark 
green and ashy blue have been used with greg 
judgment. The wooden roof was originally a mag. 
of dark brown stain ; this Mr. Seddon has employed 
as a ground-work and relief for his colouring, 
The tourist in Wales should not omit to visit 
the very interesting church of Pennant Melangel] 
. oJ 
not far from Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant. This jg 
situated at the end of a little valley which forms g 
cul-de-sac from the mining village of Llangynno 
Montgomeryshire. The approach to the church, 
through this closed valley, is remarkable, even jp 
the district of which it forms part, for loveliness 
and picturesque quality: it is well wooded in the 
lower levels; the sound of rushing and falling 
water is never out of the pedestrian’s ears; and, ag 
he advances, the turning road displays from time 
to time the white course of a falling river, which 
leaves the rocky barrier of the valley for a lower 
bed. The church, which is in the remote end, ig 
dedicated to St. Monacella, a virgin princess, 
who is said to have found refuge here when 
her father desired to marry her against her will, 
The legend of her fate is represented on the 
rudely-carved singing-loft, or western gallery, of 
the church. A prince of Powis, says Pennant, was 
hunting the hare in the neighbourhood ; one of the 
animals fled to a bower where a lady of great 
beauty was earnestly praying, and sought refuge 
near her. The dogs were baiiled, and stood bark. 
ing; the prince ascertained that she was of ex 
emplary life, of royal blood, and had been unseen 
by mankind for many years; he gave her, there 
fore, space for a church, and the right of sanctuary 
here. She was so deeply reverenced that, until a 
comparatively recent period, no hares. were killed 
in the valley, and the saint was invoked by kindly 
persons to their aid. The saint is represented ag 
embowered in the middle of the line of carving, a 
sort of string which runs along the upper part of 
the gallery front. The prince and his huntsman 
approach through the thicket; the latter has his 
horn to his lips: this horn, as the legend avers, he 
could not sound in the saint’s presence. His master 
is mounted on horseback. By way of indicating the 
density of the forest, an endless ta ; 
boughs and leaves is carved. The rf 
is unquestionable ; the execution is very 
its date, which is probably of the Decorated period. 
In a range of panels beneath the string heads of 
saints are painted ; they wear ximbi and fillets, and 
have inscribed labels near their lips; the panels 
are surmounted by tracery. A second string, carved 
with oak-leaves and acorns, is placed at the foot of 
the galler An ancient screen, of Early Perpen- 
dicular origin, with plenty of red and blue colour 
on it, divides the chancel from the nave of the 
church. There are black-letter inscriptions on 
the walls. Externally, this structure has in- 
serted in its walls many inverted Norman caps, 
and pieces of flat-carvings of involuted leaves of 
very good design,—these appear to be nents of 
a more ancient edifice than the present. In the 























































graveyard is the recumbent monumental statue ofa 


lady, with the curious ringlet-cases which formed 
parts of the costume worn in the time of Edward 
the Third, such as appear on the tomb of Queen 
Philippa of Hainault; this has been placed on a 
modern gra Also, the effigy of a bare-headed 
knight, with a shield lying on his breast, and in the 
act of drawing his sword. More carvings are in the 
grey lich-gate ; the place is rendered impressive by 
vast dark-spreading yews that grow about the 
tombs, by the constant sound of rushing water, the 
steep and stark hill-sides, and the gleams of sunlight 
which at times traverse all. 

The Church of St. Martin, at Courtray, is under 
repair, both inside and out. 

The French painter Frangois Joseph Heim, 
Member of the Academy since 1829, died in Paris 
a few days since, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
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| age, having been born at Belfort, in the depart- 
' ment of the Haut Rhin, in 1787. Heim was a pupil 


beautiful by harmonious chromatic decoration ; the 
‘ 


of Vincent, and obtained the Grand Prize of Rome 
in the year 1807 ; he also was awarded one of the 
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and M - - 
int 1855. He was a very prolific artist, and his 


drawings were remarkable for their boldness and 
originality ; his pictures exhibit a great mastery in 
composition, and sometimes excellent colouring. 
Amongst his best-known works are ‘ The Resur- 
rection of Lazarus,’ ‘The Clemency of Titus,’ ‘The 
Massacre of the Jews,’ in the Luxembourg Gallery ; 
two ‘ Martyrdoms,’ in the churches of Saint-Gervais 
and Notre Dame ; two ceilings in the Louvre ; 
and ‘The Arrival of Jacob in Mesopotamia,’ in the 
Bordeaux Museum. His son, M. Joseph Heim, 
obtained the Grand Prize in Architecture in 1857. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
spas 


A, COVENT GARDEN (Opera Com- 
stober Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday next, Meyerbeer’s Gr: ,» WWAFRICAINE, Miss 
T Pyne, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mrs. A. Cook ; 
essrs. Alberto Laurence, i A. Cook, E. Dussek, 
G. Patey, C. Lyall and Charles Ac 
es Kenney. Conductor, Mr. Alfred ¥ 
ay, October 25, and Friday next, Gounod’s Celebrated Opera, 
,OCTOR. Messrs. Henry H 1, Henry Corri, 
A. Cook, C. Lyall, E. Dussek and Naylor; irlwall, Mrs. A. 
Cook and Miss Leffler.—After which (first time), with ent y 
‘ostumes and Appointments, a Grand Ballet, in one a 
Desplaces, the } ic composed by M. Boissiet, 
TA LA BALL NE. Mdile. Duchateau, Mdlies. 
i rey, and Pincaldi; Mr. Harry Payne and M. 
‘orty-Eight Ladies of the Corps de 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPER 
pany, Limited!.—On Monday 











































ences at half-past 7.— Private Boxes, 

from 103. talls, 10s. 6d.; Dress Cirele, 5s.; Upper 

Boxes, 48.; teserved, 33.; Unreserved, 23.; 
éd.; Gallery, 1s. e Box-Office is open from 10 ti!l 5 dail 





Pit, 23. 3 ily. 
Manager, Mr. Edward Murray; Stage Manager, Mr. 


Acti 
W. West. 





Crystat Patace ConcertTs.—The freshness of 
Haydn’s delicious Symphony, No. 8, in 8 flat, which 
opened the Concert of this day week, was striking 
enough to surprise any one unfamiliar with the 
music. Time has no influence over what is so youth- 
ful in idea, so rich in resource, so perfect in form. 
Virtually, the great school of instrumental music 
has gained little since Papa Haydn's time, beyond 
a few orchestral mixtures, and a few additional 
licences of harmony. That Beethoven’s poems can 
no more be studied with fair chance of practical 
result, is as true as that no poring over Shakspeare’s 
plays will make a dramatist. Both are beyond and 
above all rules. A new comer as rich in fancy as 
either inspired man would instinctively strike out 
a path for himself; a mere imitator could only 
appropriate a few peculiarities of expression, which, 
unless they are applied as by their inventor, are 
more calculated toseduce the second hand artist into 
oddity and disproportion, than to substantiate his 
claims to a high place among the poets. To what 
the unfortunate preference as models of works which 
defy all power to reproduce and imitate them has 
led,—the library of modern music shows in a 
dreary fashion. This was in some degree illustrated 
by two of the pieces of music performed this day 
week subsequent to the Symphony. One of these 
was Herr Taubert’s Overture to ‘The Tempest,’ like 
Mr. Benedict’s (which, also, it might be well to 
revive), not a prelude, but an overture,—correctly 
written, it is true, but without any sacred fire. A 
heavier piece of writing, pretending to ambition and 
animation, does not occur to us. Nor,we may add, 
does the after-music of Herr Taubert’s setting of 
the delicious dream in any respect redeem the dry- 
ness and absence of invention of the preamble. 
Herr Déhler, from New York, made an agreeable 
impression as a solo violinist. The singers were 
Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Patey.—To day, 
‘Acis and Galatea’ is to be produced. The singers 
will be Miss Edmonds, Messrs. G. Perren, Montem 
Smith and Weiss. 














romances and Miss Herbert, the directress of this 
theatre, have been so frequently identified, that 
we have no reason to wonder that ‘ Only 
a Clod,’ should have been adapted to the boards, 
The task had been intrusted to Mr. John 
Brougham, whom we cannot altogether compli- 
ment on the result. Novels have been dra- 
matized from the beginning of the establishment of 
the English stage, and many even of Shakspeare’s 
plays are founded on the romances of the period. 
But it was not then the fashion to reproduce the 
novel for the boards in a literal form, but to recast 
it entirely, making it in structure and dialogue as 


edals of Honour at the Universal Exhibi- | original as possible. It was reserved for these more | without foundation. — So, too, the appearance of 
prosaic times to place the story on the stage with | that excellent artist, Mr. Patey, as one of the 


only such modifications as were inevitable, and 
modern play-goers have apparently been content 
with the practice. But Mr. Brougham has carried 
it too far in this instance, and inflicted on the 
audience long speeches, which, however fitted for 
the closet, are scarcely tolerable on the boards. 
| He has, nevertheless, made one important altera- 
tion; the heroine of the novel is not the heroine 
of the drama. Miss Herbert does not play Maude 
Hillary, but Julia Desmond, her malignant com- 





ct, | 


panion. The drama is accordingly entitled ‘ Caught 
| in the Toils’; and the action is made to turn on the 
| hopes and fears of this delinquent personage, who 

gets involved in the net which she had prepared for 

others. The part of Francis Tredethlyn, the ‘‘ Clod ” 
| of the novel, is assigned to Mr. Walter Lacy, who 
| plays it in a characteristic manner enough; but he 
| has scarcely opportunity for the full display of those 


’ | personal qualities which a reader of the novel would 


; expect. Mrs. Frank Matthews was especially 
| happy in the part of Clara Willoughby, and in the 
opinion of many bore away the laurels of the 
| evening. Miss Herbert, however, played with her 
| usual force and judgment; and if the adaptation 
should prove to be not so popular as others that 
have been made for her, it is not her fault. The 
| audience readily acknowledged her skill in the de- 
| lineation, and the curtain fell to general applause. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

AN operetta, in two acts, by MM. Oxenford and 
Meyer Lutz, is to be produced on Monday at the 
Royalty Theatre. 

The Orchestra states that Miss Gillies, a young 
lady of high promise, not from the Royal Academy 
| of Music, but from the Conservatory of Paris, and 

Mr. Cummings, will make their first appearances 
in Mr. Henry Leslie’s new opera, ‘Ida.’ Also, 
| that there is some talk of reviving ‘The Black 
| Domino’ at Covent Garden. 

Referring to our remarks of last week, we an- 
nounce, with more than ordinary satisfaction, the 
advertised series of vocal and instrumental concerts 
to be given at Her Majesty's Theatre, commencing 
in the month of November, and to be conducted 
by Signor Arditi. 

Mr. Halle’s admirable winter concerts at Man- 
chester will commence at the close of the month. 

A Choral Festival was held in Canterbury 
Cathedral on Thursday. 

We are apprised that, at the opening of the 
South-eastern Industrial Exhibition, which will 
take place in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, on 
Saturday next, among other music, a grand cantata, 
‘The Triumph of Labour,’ by Mr. Baumer, Professor 
of Music in Dulwich College, will be produced. 

Weare told that Herr Joachim’s return to Eng- 
land is adjourned till January, when he will resume 
his place as first violin at the Popular Concerts. 
By this it would seem that his retirement from his 
Court service at Hanover is not finally decided on. 

A series of chamber concerts was commenced 
this day week at Westbourne Hall, Bayswater. 
The speculator is Madame Ida Kruger. 

Every one will regret to hear that Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt is obliged to pass the winter in 
the south of Europe for the benefit of her health. 

Friulein Orgeni, a pupil of Madame Viardot, 
made, the other night, her first appearance on any 
stage at the opera-house in Berlin as Bellini’s 
Amina. She is said to have thoroughly satisfied 
her public, and to have been engaged on the spot 
as a leading singer with a fixed appointment. —The 
production of ‘ L’Africaine’ has been postponed, 
owing to the indisposition of Mdlle. Lucca. 

M. Gounod’s forthcoming sacred work is not a 
mass, but an oratorio on the apocryphal story 
of Tobias, and, if we are not wrong, composed 
some time ago. When shall we hear his psalm, 
“ By the waters of Babylon,” which has been given 
at concerts of the Conservatory, at Paris, where 
it has been very popular ? 

A new organ has been built at Dundee, it is said 
the largest in Scotland. 

The report that Mdlle. Linas Martorelle has 
taken service in the Court of the Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands, proves (as was to be expected) 





; members of the English Opera company indicates 
| that the rumour of his having become the lessee 
of an opera-house in Ireland, conjointly with Mr. 
George Perren, is incorrect. 

Signora Grossi, one of the most accomplished 
mezzo-soprano (or contralto?) singers now on the 
Italian stage,—no offence to Madame Trebelli,— 
appeared the other night, in Paris, as Orsini in 
‘ Lucrezia,’ and, the Gazette Musicale assures us, 
made good her ground as a high-class acquisition 
to the theatre.—M. Bagier contradicts the rumour 
| of any intention on his part to migrate, with his 
company, from Paris to Brussels. 

M. Pasdeloup has announced, in a letter to 
Le Petit Journal, that he has become possessor of 
the scores of sixteen early Symphonies by Haydn, 
unknown in France. He intends to produce them 
at his popular concerts. 

‘ Lara,’ the opera made up of insignificant sound 
and fury (ifever was such a thing), has been revived 
j at the Opéra Comique. As regards novelties, the 
repertory of that theatre may be said to be in “an 
ailing way.” 

The career of M. Duprez when presenting him- 
self as a composer to his French subjects is, ap- 
parently, fated not to be smooth. After many 
delays and uncertainties, his opera, ‘ Joan of Arc,’ 
was brought toa hearing the other night at the 
New Grand Théatre Parisien. The prima donna, 
however, Mdlle. Brunetti, was seized, at an early 
stage of the drama, with such a total extinction 
of voice that the piece could not proceed, and the 
curtain had to be dropped on a scene of disappoint- 
ment and confusion. 

German papers assert that M. Berlioz has not 
merely written, but printed memoirs of his life, 
which are not to be given to the world till after 
his decease. The sketches of his early studies at 
Rome, telling how he declined, when at Rome, to 
study anything, which forms part of a work pub- 
lished some years ago by him, are so full of gro- 
tesque life and shrewd use of the pen (the manner 
of its employment being a question apart) as to 
make every one look for the autobiography with 
no common interest. 

Some weeks ago, a list of opera announcements, 
gathered “without malice prepense ” in Germany, 
made it tolerably clear that the taste for music 
belonging to the school of decay had but a sickly 
existence there—to make the most of matters. A 
manifestation of entirely contrary import comes from 
the other side of the world in the programmes for 
the coming season of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, and also of Mr. Theodore Thomas’s Sym- 
phony Concerts. Both are so largely devoted to the 
works of Schumann, Liszt, Bargiel, Wagner and Ber- 
lioz, as to make it appear that the Land of Promise 
has its Fenians in other worlds than that of politics, 
Meanwhile, Madame Parepa and her playfellows, 
Mr. Dannreuther and Herr Rosa, have entirely 
satisfied another public, having given in New York 
alone twelve concerts. At Boston, oratorio music 
flourishes ; also organ concerts (to which the mag- 
nificent instrument erected there gives occasion), 
We find, further, a notice in Dwight’s Journal of 
what are called Sacred Theatre Concerts, held 
in the theatre on Sunday evenings, one of which 
began with the Overture to ‘ Lurline,’ and included, 
| among other pieces of sanctity, a ‘ Bacchanal,’ and 
| «Trembling Leaves,’ by Mr. James Wehli, a won- 
der pianist, who appears to be in request. We are 
sorry to see the worst features of our old, offensive 
| London Lent Oratorios adopted on ever so small 
a scale by the people of a vigorous and rising 
country, where it is clear that the materials exist 
for first-class Art, as distinct from revolutionary 
mysticism or ill-measured frivolity, to catch and 
vitiate public taste.—We spoke last week of the 
new theatre at Chicago. The Gazette Musicale gives 
the following account of its origin:—‘‘ A young 
man of the name of Hudson, who arrived there 
some years ago, and by lucky speculations has 
made a great fortune, wished to testify his gratitude 
to the town to which he owed his riches by 
presenting it with a magnificent theatre, in which 
j every expense of construction, decoration and 
| inauguration were borne by himself alone. These 
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expenses have amounted to not less than five mil- | 
lions of dollars. The building is entirely of marble, | 
supported by sculptured columns, and capable of 
containing five thousand spectators. It was inau- 
gurated by ‘II Trovatore,’ on which occasion the | 
choruses were supported by five hundred voices ; 
in addition, the bells of the town and the cannons 
on the ramparts reinforced the music of Verdi. 
The play-bills distributed in the theatre were 
printed on white satin; every lady on entering 
received a magnificent bouquet ; a grand ball and 
supper closed the evening.” Here is a story of | 
romance and pageantry with a vengeance! recalling | 
the well-known splendours of Freschi’s ‘ Berenice’ 
and the ‘ Costanza e Fortezza’ of Fux, in Opera’s 
early days. Something more practical is told in the 
fact that the manager of this faéry temple of music 
and gratitude has come to Europe (as was told last | 
week) to secure a good operatic company, and | 
among other artists whom we should be glad to | 
hear tried in London, has secured Signora Boschetti, 
of whom much good has been said. Something, we | 








pher, while you overwhelm me with the Weight 
of your Arguments, give me Encouragement by 
the Mildness of your Expressions: and instead of 
Rogue, Rascal and Blockhead, the illiberal Language 
of the Bishop of Glocester and his School, you 
address me, as a man mistaken, but capable of 
Reason and conviction. I own to you, that the 
Light, in which you have put this Controversy, is 
new and plausible and ingenious, and perhaps 
solid. But I must have some more time to weigh 
it, before I can pronounce this Judgment with 
Satisfaction to myself. My present Occupations 
shall not deprive me of the Leizure requisite for 


| that Purpose; as no Object can possibly have equal 


Importance. These Occupations, however, have 
bereav'd me of the satisfaction of waiting on you, 
and of thanking you in person for your Attention, 
which I should have thought my Duty, if I did 
not find my time so fully employ’d. I am with 
great Truth and Regard, Sir, your most obedient 
and most humble Servant, Davip HvuMeE. 
** Brewer Street, 18 of March, 1767.” 


fear, more apocryphal is the story that Herr Formes | To whom this letter was addressed, unfortunately, 
has been singing at Chicago, having recovered the | there is nothing to show. The envelope in which 
powers of his once splendid voice. | it was inclosed is not in my possession. But the 

By one of those perverse confusions against which | moral which it suggests is of too great value to be 
no watchfulness can guard those who write to the | lost ; and, unhappily, though a century has passed 
moment, we named Signor Saccomano as the | since it was written, it may be applied with not 
Mephistopheles of M. Maretzek’s cast of ‘ Faust,’ | less point, making allowance for an improved social 





noticed last week, in place of Signor Antonucci.— 
‘ Faust ’ was followed in New York by Donizetti's | 
‘ Poliuto’ and Signor Petrella’s ‘ Ione.’ 

‘Les Parasites,’ a new play in five acts, by | 
M. Rasetti, was given at the Odéon, Paris, at the | 
opening of the season. | 

The freedom of the stage continues to bear fruit 
in Paris. A new Délassements Comiques is now 
growing up near the old spot; it is to contain 
a thousand places, “all very comfortable,” as the 
announcements say, and is to be opened in Novem- 
ber. M. Marquet is writing, for the new theatre, 
a vaudeville, of which the idea is comic enough :— 
the hero quits one lodging on the 8th of the 
month, but cannot enter his new quarters for a 
week, which he spends in a cab, occupying himself 
alternately with his cuzsine and an opera in five acts. 

Lyons has the stage-fever strong upon it ; three 
new theatres are actually in course of construction, 
and a fourth is in contemplation. 

A charming story is current concerning 
Madame Victoria Lafontaine, the last jewel trans- 
ferred from the Gymnase to the Frangais. This 
young lady began life very humbly indeed at 
Lyons ; her poor foster-father had an old man’s 
longing for a little house and garden of his own, 
and his grateful child was able by her success to 
gratify his desire. Mdlle. Victoria had not been 
many months Madame Lafontaine, of the Frangais, | 
when the old man died, and the actress has pre- | 
sented the house to the authorities of Lyons, on 
condition of its being converted into a free school 
for poor girls. 

At the moment of going to press, we read in the 
papers of the death of another excellent musical | 
artist—Madame Caradori Allan. We shall speak | 
of this lady next week. 





MISCELLANEA | 


David Hume.—I have in my possession what | 
I have every reason to believe is an autograph | 
letter of David Hume. Whether it has ever been | 
published I am not aware, but it throws such | 
light on the spirit of the times in which he wrote | 
that I venture to send you a precise copy of it, 
and to ask for its insertion, whether it has been | 
printed or not. It runs as follows.— 

‘‘Sir,—So far from there being any Occasion to | 
make me an Apology for your late Publication 
that you have prevented me in my Intentions of 
writing to you, and of returning you thanks for | 
the Civility with which you have treated me. I | 
had almost said unusual Civility. For to the Re- 
_— of Learning, it is but too rare to find a 
iterary Controversy conducted with proper Decency | 
and Good Manners, especially where it turns upon 
religious Subjects, in which men often think them- 
selves at Liberty to give way to their utmost Ran- 
cour and Animosity. But you like a true Philoso- 


| refinement, to the spirit of the present day than 


to that of 1767. Recent religious controversies 
have not certainly been decorated with such epi- 
thets as rogue, rascal and blockhead, but they have 
been marked by much “‘rancour and animosity ” ; 


| they have not been conducted in the spirit of the 


‘true philosopher”; they have not ‘‘overwhelmed 
with the weight of argument,” nor won by the 
‘‘mildness of their expressions.” Times have 
changed, but not men with them. 
HENRY WREFORD. 

Trouville.—Assuredly there is no greater contrast 
than that between the dreamy old Norman towns, 
where life creeps as sluggishly as a river flows in 
the fens of Lincolnshire over its oozy bed, and those 
sparkling modern towns and villages, with their 
coquetish, kiosk-like villas on the sea-coast, where 
Parisians love to exhibit themselves and their 
amazing toilettes. Having lingered long and lov- 
ingly amidst the former, teeming as they do with 
beautiful edifices, I turned my face seaward, hoping 
to find, not a beaker full of the warm south, but 
blasts from Boreas to cool my heated brow ; for 


| the heat has been excessive,—so parching that it 


required considerable energy and determination 
of purpose to go forth sight-seeing when the ther- 
mometer marked 84° in the shade. But, alas, no 
cool breezes fanned me on the sea shore, and so 
warm was the sea that more than once it almost 
seemed as if the Channel had become heated by 
some submarine volcanic agency. Corseuilles, Luc, 
Lion, Cabourg and Trouville have been full to over- 
flowing, to the great content of innand lodging-house 


| keepers. Happily, the watering-places on the Nor- 


mandy coast are neither few nor far between, and 
as they greatly differ in fashion, and consequently 
in expense, you may suit your finances @ merveille. 
At their head, for brilliancy and, we may add, 
folly, stands Trouville, on whose broad strand 
French women promenade in costumes which would 
be more appropriate at a fancy ball than on the 


| sea shore. For although you may see on the pier 


at Ryde some fast dresses as well as fast women, 
it may be safely questioned whether even that 
fashionable promenade can show any toilette half 
so bizarre as hundreds that may be seen from early 
morn to late evening on the sands at Trouville. 
For, be it noted, that the art of dressing at these 
French bathing-places applies as well to the cos- 


| tume de bain as to the morning and evening 


toilettes. And how extravagant and outré are some 
of these bathing-costumes may be conceived by the 
fact that one lady, desirous, we must presume, 
that her pretty feet should be observed and ad- 
mired, walked daily down the sands to bathe, in 
silver sandals, thus carrying her devotion to fashion, 
which has run madly on incorporating metallic 
ornament in female dress, to even her pedal ex- 
tremities. You might imagine, and very reason- 
ably, when contemplating these wonderful cos- 





tumes, that their wearers are ladies of the demi. 
monde; but this is not the case ; in almost eye 
instance the ladies belong to the upper Parisian 
ten thousand, who seem to only measure the agré. 
ments of a watering-place by its capabilities fop 
display. Where all the money comes from to clothe 
these painted and, alas, too often faded beauties, 
who have just run through a season of dissipation 
in Paris, is another marvel, for if the milliners’ bills 
be paid, French husbands must be richer than we 
generally suppose ; however, the expense of thegg 
costly dresses is not always borne meekly, and 
sometimes leads to rather unpleasant results, ag 
witness the following story:—A baron and 
baroness, sojourning at Trouville, were remarkable 
for'their manner of living, and she more particularly 
for her splendid and showy attire ; but if the lady 
was extravagant in dress, her lord was not faultless, 
gambling being with him a passion in which he 
indulged freely. Having lost one night a large sum 
at play in the Casino, his wife reproached him ip 
the morning in no measured language. Unwilling 
to listen longer to her rebukes, he left the house, 
and did not see his wife again until he met her in 
the afternoon on the strand, flaunting in all the 
magnificence of a showy and costly costume, 
amidst a crowd of promenaders. Enraged at the 
sight of what he knew would entail a heavy 
milliner’s bill, he reproached the baroness for her 
extravagance ; the latter retorted warmly, alluding 
again to the baron’s gambling losses, under which 
he still smarted, until, forgetful of the presence of 
the gay company, he fairly lost his temper, snatched 
the jewel-headed long cane from his wife's hand, 
and beat her with it until it was shivered to 
fragments. Alas, I was not present to witness the 
exciting scene; how it astonished those around 
may be better imagined than described. That night 
the loving couple left Trouville, and I apprehend 
that that place will see them no more. Trouville is 
well known, but probably few readers of the Athe. 
neeun have heard of Deauville, a new watering-place 
on the west bank of the Toucques, immediately oppo- 
site Trouville. It was established by the late Duc de 
Morny, who built a large ch&teau on the strand, 
and laid out a considerable sum on other buildings, 
including a large and elegant Casino. More quiet 
than Trouville, it possesses all the advantages of the 
latter place, and its two hotels are superior to any 
similar establishment at Trouville. If any of your 
readers pine to possess a castle of rare historical 
interest, they may indulge their desire ; for taking 
up a local paper, I saw the following advertisement: 
—“A Vendre & Bonneville, pris de Toucques, le 
Chateau de Guillaume le Conquérant,”—followed 
by the address of the agent for sale, &c. My 
Murray being reticent respecting the castle in ques- 
tion, I gained the requisite information from French 
local guide-books, and ascertained that it is situated 
about two miles from Toucques, near the river of this 
name; so I took the railway to that place, and 
walked leisurely from the station to the chateau. 
The situation of the ruin, for such is the condition 
of the Conqueror’s stronghold, is charming ; the 
moat is laid out in orchards and hanging gardens 
teeming with fruit, and the views from the ivy- 
mantled walls over the valley of the Toucques and 
winding river are extremely beautiful. But the 
only part of the ancient castle remaining is the 
donjon ; the chateau advertised being a modern 
house built of the old castle stones in 1847. How- 
ever, it is a commodious mansion, capable of accom- 
modating a pretty large family, and as some readers 
may fancy to become the lord of the Chateau de 
Guillaume le Conquérant, I will tell them that for 
it, and about seven acres of orchard, garden, and plea- 
sure grounds, 90,000 francs are demanded. The 
price is certainly high, but the locality is of great 
historical interest; for here William conceived and 
planned his invasion and conquest of England, and 
from Toucques William Rufus sailed to take posses- 
sion of his English inheritance. The castle, too, was 
of great importance during the hundred years’ war, 
and was always a favourite abode of its lords, from 








its strength and beautiful position. W. 
To CorRESPONDENTS.—J. R.—B. & S.—S. E. M.—A 
Relative—T. A.—W. R.—J. D, 8.—J. T.—T. G.—L. G. M. 


—P. N.—received. 
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AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


——.»——_ 


In large demy Svo. with Steel Portraitand Vignette, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. each, 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 

Based on the Text of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed; with a 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH by MARY COWDEN CLARKE; 
And a Copious Glossary. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


With Life and Variorum Notes. 





THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 








JOSEPHUS: | 
The Whole Works of Flavius Josephus, the Jewish Historian. 
Translated by WHISTON. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
\TERTAINMENTS. 


} 

| 

ED 

| Translated from the Arabic. 
| 


An entirely New Edition, illustrated with upwards of 100 Original 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 8. J. Grove 


NIMMO’S NEW PRESENTATION | 
SERIES OF | 
STANDARD WORKS. | 


In small crown 8vo. printed on toned pa) er, bound in cloth extra, | 
gilt edges, bevelled boards, wit 2 engraved | 
on Steel, price 38. 6d. each. 

*,* This elegant and useful Series of atin has been specially 
prepared for School and College Prizes; they are, however, equally | 
suitable for General Presentation. In selecting the works for this 
Series, the aim of the publisher has been to produce books of a 
are value, interesting in manner and instructive in matter 

books that youth will read eagerly and _ profit, and which 
will be found equally attractive in after life. 


| WISDOM. WIT, and ALLEGORY. 
Selected from ‘ The Spectator.’ 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: aBiography. 
Travels in Africa. 
The LIFE and TRAVELS of MUNGO 


PARK. With a Supplementary Chapter, detailing the results 
of recent Discovery in Africa. 


Ww ALLACE, the HERO of SCOTLAND: 


a Biography. By JAMES PATERSON. 


“EPOCH MEN, and the RESULTS of 


THEIR LIVES. By SAMUEL NEIL. 


A BOOK of CHARACTERS. Selected 


from the Writings of Overbury, Earle, and Butler. 


CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


from Plutarch’s Lives. 


The MAN of BUSINESS, considered in 


Six Aspects: a Book for Young Men. 


Selected 


Uniform with se above Series, in size, binding, and price, 
| A BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF POETICAL 
GIFT-BOOKS, 


Each Volume containing an admirable Selection of Poetry on the 
relative Subjects from the Works of the best Authors, 
including, by permission, many valuable Copyright Pieces. 


Edited by DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. F.R.S.E. 
I. SONGS of GOD and NATURE. 
II. SONGS of LOVE and BROTHER- 


NIMMO’S NEW SERIES OF 
ONE-SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, coloured Frontispiece, 
gilt back and side, price 1s. each, 


*,* The distinctive features of the two following New Series of 
Juvenile Books are,—the Subjects of each Volume have been 
Selected with a due rezard to Instruction and Entertainment ; 
La are well printed on fine pa er in a superior manner ; the 

ling Series is Illustrated. with Frontispieces printed in C olours ; ; 
and the Sixpenny Series has beautiful Engravings; and they are 
elegantly bound. 
FOUR LITTLE PEOPLE and THEIR FRIENDS. 
ELIZABETH; or, the EXILES of SIBERIA. 
PAUL and VIRGINIA. 
LITTLE THREADS,—TANGLED THREAD, GOLDEN 
THREAD, SILVER THREAD. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: a Biography for Boys. 
THE PERILS of GREATNESS: the STORY of ALEX- 
ANDER MENZIKOFF. 


NEW SERIES OF SIXPENNY 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Demy 18mo. Illustrated, handsomely —_ in cloth, gilt side, 
gilt edges, price 6d. each 


PEARLS for LITTLE PEOPLE. 

GREAT LESSONS for LITTLE PEOPLE. 

REASON in RHYME: a Poetry Book for the Young. 
JESOP’S LITTLE FABLE BOOK. 

GRAPES from the GREAT VINE, 

STORY PICTURES from the BIBLE. 

THE —— of STONE: Illustrations of the Command- 


men’ 
WAYS of DOING GOOD. 


| THE POT of GOLD. 
| STORIES ABOUT OUR DOGS, By Mrs. Harriet BEECHER 


STOWE. 
THE RED-WINGED GOOSE. 


| THE HERMIT of the HILLS. 


NIMMO’S POPULAR RELIGIOUS 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


18mo. finely printed on toned Paper. handsomely bound = n cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 1s. 6d. e: 
ACROSS THE RIVER: ; 
TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 
BY 
Rosert 8. Canpuisn, D.D. 
James Parsons. 
James Spence, D.D. 
JAMES Hamitron, D.D. 
Wituiam Jay. 
ke. &e. 
EMBLEMS of JESUS; or, Illustrations of Em- 
manuel's Character and Work. 
COMFORT for the DESPONDING; or, Words 
to Soothe and Cheer Troubled Hearts. 
The CHASTENING of LOVE; or, Words of 
By JOSEPH 


Consolation to the Christian Mourner. 
PARKER, D.D., Manchester. 


The SPIRIT of the OLD DIVINES. 


The CEDAR CHRISTIAN. By the Rev. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


NIMMO’s STANDARD RELIGIOUS 
SERIES. 


Demy 18mo. handsomely bound in cloth antique, price 1s. each. 


*,* This new series of Standard Religious Works, consisting of 
some of the choicest writings of our most eminent divines, is by 
far the cheapest which has been published. The books are care- 
fully edited ; and an original biographical sketch of the author is 

refixed to each volume. hey are well printed, handsomely 

und, and are issued at a price wich brings them within the 
reach of all. 


BAXTER’S CALL to the UNCONVERTED. 
With Memoir of the Author. 

BOSTON’S CROOK in the LOT. With Memoir 
of the Author. 

DYER’S FAMOUS TITLES of CHRIST. With 
Memoir of the Author. 

BUNYAN'S GRACE ABOUNDING. 

HALL’S BREATHINGS of the DEVOUT 


SOUL, and VOWS and MEDITATIONS. With Memoir of 
the Author. 


BEECHER’S LIFE THOUGHTS. With Me- 


Norman Macteop, D.D. 
puee ALLON. 

W. Hamittox, D.D. 
wt. CuaLME! rs, M.A. 
James Wonnacott. 











HOOD. 
III. SONGS of LIFE and LABOUR. 


moir of the Author. 


*.* A detailed Catalogue gratis on application. 





PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
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SAMPSON LOW é Co's 
NEW BOOKS. 
TO BE READY 


——p——— 


3 TE-HILL, 


IN NOVEMBER. 


Pictures of Society, Grave and Gay; com- | 






prising One Hundred Engravings on W< 2 Pic ctures 
of Eminent Artists, inc! uding Wf Mil V 

Pickersgill, R.A., W. Cope, R. ) 

Thomas, J. C. eR, &e. Illus i i by the Pens of areas 


lar Authors, including Mrs. S. C, Hall, 7. K. Hervey, Bs 
Cornwall, Tom Hood, Edward L ewin, 
Bede, the Author of * = Gentle Ate Walter Thornbu ry, &e. 
Beautifully printed by } enaes. Dalziel Brothers; handso mely 
bound in cloth, with A, elaborate re novel Design by Messrs. 
Leighton & Co. Royal 8yo. 


The Divine and Moral Songs of Dr. Watts. 


A New and very Choice Edition. Illustrated with One Hun- 
dred Woodcuts, in the first style of art, from Original Des “ieee 
by Eminent Artists : engraved by J. D. Cooper. Printed 
the best white paper by Clay. Small 4to, 





The Pleasures of Memory. By Samuel 
ROGERS. Illustrated with Twenty Designs, for 
Volume of “ Cundall’s Choice Editions of Choice B 
Small to. 


ning a 


Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly 
cates oe Authors, by permission. Small 8yo. choicely 
printed. 


The Twenty-third Psalm; with richly- 


coloured Emblematic Borders. Small 4to. bevelled boards. 


The Three Kings of Orient: a Christmas | 


Carol. Illuminated. Small 4to. bevelled boards, 


Choicely printed. 


Small post Svo. 


Essays by Montaigne. 
With Vignette Portrait. 


An Illustrated Edition of Mr. 0. W. 
HOLMES'S ‘ AUTOCRAT of the BRE AKFAST TABLE. 
With 24 Illustrations, engraved by Linton, from Drawings by 
J. Gordon Thomson. Small 8vo. 


*,* A SHILLING POPULAR EDITION of the same Box 


An entirely New Edition of Edgar A. 


POE'S POEMS. Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Small 4to. 


The Royal House of Tudor: a Series of 
Biographical Sketches by GEORGE WAL S Is. Keeper o shri 
Art Division, South Kensington Mu iseur 1 t 


yk. 





Twenty-eight full-length P< rtra its of the Tu lor Fan by ae 
cuted for the Prince’s Cham! it the N Palace at West- 
minster, by Richard Burche tt, Head-Ma of the National 


Art-Training School. Demy 8yo. handso ar be yund. 


A History of the Gipsies; with Speci- 
oe of the Gipsy Language. By WALTER SIMSON. 
20st Svo. 


A Walk from London to the Land’s End; 
with Notes by the Way. By ELIHU BURRITT (‘‘ The 
Learned Blacksmith”), Author of ‘A Walk from London to 


John O’Groat’s.’ With Illustrations, 8vyo. 


Letters on England. By Louis Blanc. 
JYemy Svo. 


Milton’s Complete Poetical Works; with 


a Concordance and Verbal Index. By W. D. |! LE y E a 
A New Edition, in one volume. 8vo. cloth and morocc¢ 


Choice Editions of Children’s ng | Tales. 


Each illustrated with highly-finished Colo ae a Pi ic ture s. in 
fac- simile of Water-Colour Drawings, in the t 1ild’s 
Play.’ Square, cloth extra. I. C inderella. in uss in B oots. 
Ill. Beauty and the Beast. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Miss Biddy Frobisher: a Salt-water 


Story. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ Crown 8yo. cloth. 


Passing the Time: an Original Novel. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 2 vols s 


Marian Rooke; or, the Quest for Fortune, 
A Novel. By HENRY SEDLEY. 3 vols. post 8y ). 248. ‘ 
Liveddy. 


The Gayworthys: a Story of Threads and 


Thrums. Second Edition. 2 vols. post Syo. 16s. (Ready. 


Tales for the Marines. By Walter Thorn- 


BURY. 2 vols. post 8yo. 16s. [Ready. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill, 


| between Boulton and Watt, so that an authentic history may be looked for. 


AYERS fi Ww EEK. RB as. 
Ri S for a H 
JENKINS, Esq. Feap. cloth, 6d y Henry 


SELECTIONS from the OLD and NEW 


Just published, in feap. 8 vo. price One Shilling, 


| EA: a Poem. By CHarrtres Barw ELL CoLes. 


Its social qualities !—another charm! 





} London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. ge iy AMENTS. By HENRY JENKINS, Esq. Crown 80, 
~ 78. 6 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. x : 
In a thick yolume, 8vo. with 10 Surgical and Anatomical Plates SCRAPS. By HENRY JENKINS , Es q. Crown 
| and several Woodcuts, price 18s. cloth 8vo. cloth, : 
| BrAneEs VETERINARY ART: a Treatise “— %: ames Blackwood & Co. Lovell’s-court, Ps aternoster. 
on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Cur: tive Treatment of = es 


Si ately. published, 
MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK. Written 


L HIMSELF. With numerous Woodcut 
by the? uthor. 1 vol. cloth, ‘priee 138. y ikieo, and Vignettes 
BEWICK’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
2 vols. cloth, price 31s. 6d. 
London: sold by Longmans & Co., and by all Booksellers, 


the Diseases of the Horse, and (subordinately) of those of Neat 
Cattle and Sheep. Seventh Edition, revised throughout, and con- 
siderably enlarged by the addition oe much valuable ms ater, espe- 
cially of a practical nature. By CHARLES STEEL, M.R.C.V.S.L., 
Vete meaky Surgeon to the 12th Re ae Lancers. 
I ion: Longmans and (o.; Simpkin and Co.; Hamilton = | 
Vhittaker and Co.; Houlston and Co.; Kent and Co.; 
hill and Sons ; and C. Griffin and Co. Edinburgh : M: Se 
n and Co, 
















— 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


AGNES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ The 
LIFE of EDWARD IRVING,’ &e. 
Also now ready, in 3 vols. 


‘| DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, 


Author of ‘ Temptation; or, a Wife’s Perils,’ &c, 


Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 13, 


Great Mar riborough- street. 











In a few days, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s. 


AND FOUND: a Pastoral. 


a 
LOST 
By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, 
Author of ‘ Elsie,’ ‘Flights to Fairy-land,’ ‘ Jonathan Oldaker,’ &c. 


London: WititAm FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 





UNIFORM WITH LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 


On November 10th, with Portraits and numerous Illustrations, Svo. 21s. 


LIVES OF BOULTON AND WATT. 


Comprising a History of the Invention and Introduction of the Steam Engine, 
Drawn up principally from the Original SOHO MSS. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 


Author of ‘ Self Help,’ ‘ Industrial Biography,’ &c. 

‘© We understand Mr. Smiles has had full access to the Soho papers, and to the extensive original correspondence 
Mr. Percival Skelton has been making 
drawings of many objects of interest connected with the Soho firm, one of the most curious of which is an accurate 
representation of ‘Watt's private workshop at Heathfield, as it was left at his death forty-six years ago, the room having 
been opened only for the third time, a few weeks since, to enable the drawing to be made,” "Birmingham Daily Post. 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle-street. 








On the 16th instant, price 2s., Number XI. of 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, 
Edited by G. H. LEWES. 
CONTENTS. 
The BELTON ESTATE. Chapters XXI. and XXII. By AnxtHony TROLLOPE, 
PROPOSED REVISION of the SWISS FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. By Ep, A. FREEMAN. 
PAGAN and MUSLIM ARABS. By Recivatp Srvart POoo.e. 
The IDEALITY of the RAINBOW. By C. M, Inaiesy, 
The AUTHENTICITY of the PASTON LETTERS. By James GAIRDNER, 
The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. No. IV. “The MONARCHY.” By WaALtEer BaGEnor. 
The CIVIC SERVICE, By AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 
CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK., 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO H.R.H. THF PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price Two Guineas, 


The YEAR: its LEAVES and BLOSSOM 


Illustrated by HENRY STILKE in Thirteen Plates, executed in the first style of Chromo-lithographic Art. With 
Appropriate Verses from the Poets. Royal 4to. [Nearly ready. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN TIMBS. 


STRANGE STORIES of the ANIMAL 


WORLD: a Book of Adventures and Anecdotes, and Curious Contributions to Natural History. By JOHN 
TIMBS, Author of ‘ Things Not Generally Known,’ &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 





GRIFFITH & Farran, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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ONCE A WEE K. 


SANS MERCT; or, KESTRELS and FALCONS, 


on New Novel, by the A UTHOR of ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE, 
is now publishing in ‘ONCE A WEEK, 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 
ILLUSTRATED with a CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH and 
many Woodcuts byCH ARLES KEENE, and beautifully bound, 
will shortly be ready. Price 10s. 6d. 


London: BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 











On the 27th instant, with Photographic and Steel Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
[ATE REY. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


INCUMBENT OF TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON. 


Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A,, 
Late Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Embassy at Berlin. 


Suita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S” NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





nes 


COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With 20 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 





MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. with 40 Illustrations, 22s. 


MISS ANNA DRURY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Post 8vo. 2 vols. 
The BROTHERS. By Miss Anna Drury, Author 
of ‘ Misrepresentation,’ &c. 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. By 


LOUIS FIGUIER. With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, designed by Riov ; and 208 Figures of 
Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Remains, &c. ‘Translated from the Four rth French Edition. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the 


Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. Vol. VII. Price 12s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 5s. 
With Steel Frontispiece, from a Painting by Sandys, of ‘ Bhanavar among the 
Serpents.’ 


The SHAVING of SHAGPAT. By George 


MEREDITH. vy 
CuaprmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


CRAMER'S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Entitles Subseribers to select and retain as their own property SHEET MUSIC published by Cramer & Co. to the value of 
FIVE GUINEAS. 
Th is New System is offered to the Public under the following limitations, viz.:— 
+ It is intended for Private Individuals only. 
2, Subscribers may select their Five Guineas’ worth of Music whenever they please within a period of One Year 
from the Date of Subscription. 
3. One Copy only of any Piece can be furnished during the currency of a Subscription. 
4, Music selected by Subscribers cannot be exchanged or returned. 
N.B.—CRAMER & CO. desire to have it clearly understood that their New System allows Subscribers to keep, as 
their own property, Five Guineas’ worth of their Sheet Music, caleulated at the marked price. 
Subscription (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 2ls., or 25s. if the Music be sent by post; 


advance, 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street, W. 





payable in 





Next week will be published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LATE, BUT NOT TOO LATE: a 
Tale. By A. BARNETT. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- — London; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburg! 








Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8yo. 


A LIGHT THROWN upon THU- 


CYDIDES, to illustrate the Prophecy of Daniel as to the 

Coming of ‘the J Messiah; in Remarks on Dr. Pusey’s * Daniel 

the Prophet’; and in Reply to Dr. Hincks on the Metonic 

Cysts and the Calippic Period. To which is added, a Review 

oor e nee” iy the = , the “a ‘orld.’ By 
> A rin. Coll. Cambridge, 

Rector of Luftingcott, Devon.” a 





Indian Civil-Service Examination. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of HINDU and MO- 


HAMMADAN LAW. By Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN. 
a tae an Introduction, by the late Professor H. H. 
SOD 


Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 42s. 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Cathie, 


German. and Sclavonic Languages. Translated by 
EASTWICK, Esq. 





Complete, 2 vols. bound in 1, 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


WRIGHTS ARABIC GRAMMAR, 


founded on the German Work of CASPARI, and Edited, 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, by WILLIAM 
W RIGHT, MSS. Department, British Museum. 


Vol. II., containing the SYNTAX and Introduction to Prosody, 
may be had separately, bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





The LEGENDS and THEORIES of 


the BUDDHISTS com mared with HISTORY and MODERN 

SCIENCE. By R. SPENCE HARDY, Author of * Eastern 

Monachism,’ oA hee ri of Buddhism,’ &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


Williams & t Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
20, » South Frederick-street, Edinb argh. 


Just published, crown Svo. 68. 


THREE YEARS among the WORK- 


ING CLASSES in the UNITED STATES, during the WAR. 
By the Author of ‘ Autobiography of a Beggar Boy.’ 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 6. 


WATERLOO: a Story of the Hun- 


dred Days. Being a Sequel to ‘The Conscript.’ From th 
French of ERCK MANN CHATRIAN, 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, small post Svo. 
28. 6d. 


The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie 


COLLINS. v 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, with 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
The GREY WOMAN, and other Tales. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, with 5 Illustrations by E. Whymper, 


ROMANTIC TALES. By the 


Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ &c. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, with Illustrated Cover and Title-page, 1s. 


LENA; or, the Silent Woman. By 
the Author of ‘ Beyminstre.* 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 

















NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, post Svo. 


SHELLBURN. By Alexander 
LEIGHTON, Author of ‘Curious-Storied Traditions of 
Scottish Life,’ &. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 63, Cornhill. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NY Th ~ ‘ 

The ANNOTATED BOOK of COM- 
MON PRAYER; ponsatning the Text of the Sealed Book, 
with the Originals ¢ of all Tre inslated Portions; Marg tinal 
References ; Historical, Rita ul, and Expository Notes ; anc 
Short Illustrative Essa ays ; by eral Writers. Edited by the 
Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, Author of ‘ Directorium Pas- 
torale.’ In 1 vol. imperial ‘8y0. uniform with Archdeacon 
Wordsworth’s ‘Commentary.’ (In the press. 








SOME WORDS for GOD; being Ser- 


mons preached before the University of Oxford, chiety during 
the Years 1863-65. By HENRY P- ARRY LIDD y 34 





ing Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salisb 


os rine 
Select Preacher. 8vo. 88. 


row ready. 


ma hl . <1 . ‘ 7 . 

POST-MEDLEVAL PREACHERS: 
some Account of the most Celebrated Preachers of the Fif. 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, with Outlines 
of their Sermons, and Specimens of their Style. By 5. 
BARING GOULD, M.A., Author of * Iceland, its Scenes and 
Sagas,’ &c. Post 8vo. 7s. [Now ready. 





LIBRI PRECUM PUBL IC. ARUM 
ECCLESIE ANGLICAN © 2 RSIO_ LATINA, 
fo aan HT, A.M., PETRO 7 OL DSM T a 
MEDD, A , Presbyteris, ( “ollegii U niversitz atis in Acad. 
Oxon. Bootiss ‘tae 18mo. Un a few days. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND a POR- 
TION of CHRIST 3 ONE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
and a Means of restoring Visible Unity. Anu Eirenicon: in 
a Letter to a Author of ‘The Christian Year.’ By EB. B. 
PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor _of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Chueh? Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lin a few days. 


DIRECTORIUM P. ASTOR ALE: the 


Principles and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of 
England. By the Rev. SOHN. “HENRY BLUNT. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 9. [Now ready. 


SERMONS preached before the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE in 1850, 1853, and 185. 3y the 
late Rev. HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, M.A., oto Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Perpetus al Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Brighton. Crown 8vo. 73. (Ready. 


The DIVINE ORACLES of JOEL, 


HABAKKU K, and ZEPHANIAH gd as dina SERIES 


of HOMI LIES; with Copious No By C. ROBINSON, 
LL.D., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, ‘Blackl yarn. ue 108. 6d, 
Now ready. 


SIMONY. In Two Parts. Part the First, 
Its History and Effects. Part the Second, Some Account of 
the Puritan Feoffees, a.p. 1¢ ae of the Simeon Trustees, 
A.D. 1836. By WILLIAM DOWNES WILLIS, A.M. 9 Pre- 
bendary of Wells, and  Rinay of a ja Second 

Edition, revised and enlarged. 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 






FAITH and PRACTICE: a Selection 


from Sermons wom at St. Philip’s Chapel, son ped street. 


By FRANCIS PIGO M.A., Incumbent. Dedicated, by 
permission, to H.R. IL “th e Duchess of Cambridge. Smail 
8vo. 68. (Just published. 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICA NICOMA- 
CHEA; a References to Parallel Passages. Edited by 

JA MES E. ROGERS, » -rofessor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the Valvosite of Oxford. New Edition, Small 8vo, 

&. 


the press. 











P. VIRGILIT MARONIS cENEIDOS, 
Libri I.-VI.; with English noe, chiefly from, = Ec lition 
of P. Wagner. By T. CLAYTON, M.A., and C JERRAM 
= oe hy ee Scholars of Trinity College, Oxford. Small 


Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





SS a = 


OUR CHILDREN’S PETS. 
3y JOSEPHINE. 

A Companion Volume to ‘OUR DUMB COM. 
PANIONS, profusely MMlustrated with Woodeut,{— 
drawn by Miuptien Wetr and others. Cloth, with Co. ST 
loured Medallion on side, 5s.; full gilt side and gilt | 
edges, 7s. 6d. ( Shor tly. ) 


London: S. W. Partrincgk, 9, Paternoster-row. “havi 





THE JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE [on 
GUERIN. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
*.* In France this remarkable Book has gone through Ten Editions in less than two years; and in England it has 
been spoken of as—‘‘ a touching record of devoted piety, sisterly affection, and love strong as death.” 


Edinburgh Review, 
London: Srvexin, MarsHatt & Co. Stationers’ Hall- court. 


SIR JASPER'S TENANT—The Fifth Elitin 
of this New Novel, by the Author of ‘Lady Aut. : 





“This 
ley’s Secret, is T "hi is Day ready, at all Libraries § "ws 
asthere is 
in 3 vols. [Fifth Edition on Monday. |" 
NEW Ee WORK. 
ROYAL FAVOURITES 
By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. In 2 vols [ Ready, SL 


Il, 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. 


SOPHY LAURIE At 


“One of the most promising works of fiction that we have seen for a considerable period.”—Standard. 


- MI. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS, 


WHO IS THE HEIR? “i 


**Mr. Collins has written three clever volumes.”— Atheneum, VA 
** The book is amusing, and, as a novel, will be found of great interest.’"— Morning Star. 4 
“* The work as a whole is most agreeable and entertaining. There is a wonderful freshness and brilliance about it.’—Pres, DJ 
av. 
NEW BOY’S BOOK BY MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN. Mk 
4 
PAUL PEABODY Pi 
By the Author of ‘ The Sailor Crusoe,’ &c, In 1 vol. price 6s. [ This day. 
. 
; - a 
LADY CUMBERFORD’S PROTEGE 
In 1 vol. price 10s. Gd. [On Wednesday next, st 
VI. 


NEW WORK OF TRAVELS. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER SE 


Or, TRAVELS on the HIGHWAYs and BYWAYS of EUROPE, In1 vol. By MAJOR H. BYNG HALL, 


** As a genuine manly book, illustrating the life, manners and accomplishments of those to whom England has been J 
much indebted in many a crisis, this volume may be recommended.”—Athene@um. “Dre. 
Vil. his subje 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. walked t 

By the Author of ‘ The Hawkshawes,’ &c. In 3 vols. (Immediately. A i 

Vill. 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. J. 
JERUSALEM AS IT IS VI 
By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. In 1 vol. [In October. — 


— 0 
NOTICE.—DAVID CHANTREY, the New Novel by Mr. W. G. Wiils, Author FA 

of ‘The Wife's Evidence, §c. (reprinted from ‘Temple Bar Magazine’ ), is This 
Day ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. : 
London: JoHN Maxwett & Co. 122, Fleet-street, 
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Folio, half bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s. THE 


BLACK’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD, eee oa gen 


NEW EDITION, brought up to 1865. Saaigiaieee 


Complete in 21 vols. 4to. and Index, 


OM. 
THE 


cuts Now ready, pp. 222, 12mo. extra cloth, 5s., with Photographic Portrait of the Author, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA . 
LC. STRAY LEAVES FROM PARNASSUS. _ EIGHTH EDITION. 


Fae A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, 
5 gult POEMS. Commerce, History, Geography, Biography, 


ly ) By W. B. BAKER. and General Literature. 


Illustrated with ah of Five ~~ rc Engravings on 
«J have read your book....... I think the tone is good and full of poetical promise.” sia é 


d and Stee 
Extract of a Letter fr he A is of York. Vol. I, Introductory Dissertations by Dug: pla Stewart, Siz 
——— of Pa Re Leta Fak James Mackintosh, William Whewell, D.D., Richard 


London: W. Atuan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. pats ee —_ John Playfair, Sir Jolin Leslie, 


. (A-Ana) Aberration to Anatomy. 

. (Ana-Ast) Anatomy to Astronomy. 
(Ast-Bom) Astronomy to on 
(Bom-Bur) Bombay to Burn: 

(Bur-Cli) Burning-Glasses ry Climate. 
(Cli-Dia) Climax to Diameter. 
(Dia-Ent) Diamond to Entail. 
(Ent-Fra) Entomology to Francavilla. 
(Fra-Gra) France to Granulation. 
(Gra-Hum) Granville to Humboldt. 
(Hum-Jom) David Hume to Jomelli. 
rt oe Ma aon Jonah to Magnesia. 

i, ag-M Magnetism es Mihiel. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES Brack. 








4 

- 
Lark elon] 
<see 


y) The WITS and CELEBRITIES of the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. 


Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, Vv 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
nd iti SIR RICHARD STEELE, x 


< 
ce 
= 


anaas 


a 
—— 
aes ne 


Nat) Milan to National Education. 





a< 


Mi 
( av-Orn) Navigation to Ornithology. 


jets 











Review, Soldier, Dramatist, Essayist, and Patriot, Rat r ((ro-Fla) Qrohio to Plato, 
XVUE Pl m= hent 
—— WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, AND NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. XIX. (Rel ses Sey) Reid to Seythia. 
Loxpoy, XX. (Sea-Szo) Seamanship to Szolnok. 
: With Portraits on Steel. XXL (T-Zwo) T to Zwolle. 
4 t ° General Index. 
ebion By H. R. MONTGOMERY, ‘ 
{ d Author of ‘ Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,’ ‘Thomas Moore: His Life, Writings, and Contemporaries,’ &c. SIR J OHN HERSCHEL iS} WORKS. 
Ud- “This work is well worth reading, and should be read by all who wish to form an impartial opinion of one who in| PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, 
° point of dash, wit, brilliancy and thriftlessness, reminds us equally of Sheridan and Fielding.” —Jllust. London News. crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
71s * This is undoubtedly a life of ‘ Poor Dick,’ full and complete as it could well be made; it is, however, much more, ** An admirable manual of the whales ye 
) asthere is scarcely a feature or circumstance associated with the leading spirits and events of his time which has not ate ruish Quarterly Review. 
* been seized hold of, as part and parcel of it, and brought more or less prominently into view.” —Caledonian Mercury. amount of information soodualt oy aa ne hy oy 
Ci). Edinburgh: Wriutam P. Niwwo volume before us.”—London Review. 
| ee aE SmMrKIn, Mansy mig & Co METEOROLOGY. Seeend Edition, feap. 8vo. 
: 2 : cloth, 53. 
“Contains a brief but elaborate survey of the soa domain of 
PUBLISHED THIS D AY. meteorological science.” —Britisk Quarterly Revie 


The TELESCOPE. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 33. 6d. 


"Ready, ST X M ON TH, Ss AM ONG the CH. A RI Tl ES of HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


EUROPE. By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 22s. 





TESTIMONY of the ROCKS. Thirtieth Thou- 


4 NEW TRANSLATION of the TRAGEDIES: | poorvrixts ot the CREATOR. Sixth Thow- 
of SOPHOCLES ; with a Biographical Essay. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. sand, 78. 6d. 
OLD RED SANDSTONE. Ninth Thousand, 


MISCELLANIES 3 from the Collected Writings MY “SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMASTERS, 


of EDWARD IRVING. Post 8vo. 6s. Sonth Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d.; Cheap Edition, 
28. 6d. 


r ° FIRST IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND d 
MA N and the G OSPEL. By Thomas Gu th rae, ite PEOPLE sinh onl crown 8yo. cloth, re Od. 


Pp Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 
wih rest, D.D., Author of ‘ The Gospel in Ezekiel’ Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. CRUISE of the “BETSEY.” Fifth Thousand, 
78. 6d 


MEDITATIONS: In Advent—on Creation—on | SCENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH of 


SCOTLAND. Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 





; PROVIDENCE. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 8vo. 5s. SKETCH-BOOK of POPULAR GEOLOGY. 
alt Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and CRITICAL, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. Second Thousand, crown rs cloth, 78. 6d. 


et TOT 'N r —_— ge eee 
| CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a Woman's Lot) piper curonee. Second ‘Thousand, 


in the Great French Revolution. By SARAH TYTLER. 3 vols. feap. Svo. crown 8vo. 6s. 
EDINBURGH and its NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


u ~PSERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. By the late | vss msuret nosmted com se. deih 





os tank JOHN ROBERTSON, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. Gi. DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
“Dr. Robertson had not a superior among the Scotch clergy: for manly grasp of mind, for pith and point, in treating loth, with Illustrations 
his subject, he had hardly an equal. Let it be added, that a more genial, kindly, liberal minded, and honest man never —— ey ee | Papp e A e x 4s. 6d. oe 


walked this earth.”—Fraser’s Magazine, October, 1865. CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH danni EATER. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE POETS, 
ray J ” th St DAYS of IMMANUEL KANT, 

ws | An Illustrated Edition of the AUTOCRAT of the) ‘st basgtnnancres 

BREAKFAST-TABLE. By 0. W. HOLMES. "With Twenty-four Woodcuts by Linton, from Drawings by | DR. SAMUEL PARI, &e. 


J.Gordon Thomson. Feap. 8vo. RIGHARD BENTLEY, 
sie 4 PROTEST ANTISM, and ee ESSAYS. 


a. | WILLAIS’S ILLUSTRATIONS. A Collection| ii! isso. ter warms, : 


a and RHETORIC, , 
of Drawings on Wood, by JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 1 vol. 4to. (In November, COLE KIDGE and OPIUM-EATIN 4 
SPECULATIONS, LITERARY 0 “PHILOSOPUIC. 


h N, &e. 
‘in| FAMILY PRAYERS for the CHRISTIAN | ‘erscsirie erie 00. 7 
BIOGRAI HIES and GENERAL INDEX. 
YEAR. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 1 vol. 8vo. (In November. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLAcK. 
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COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
MIT H, BECK & BECK, 
who have REMOV ED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
81, CorNnuHILL, E.C. 
where they hav e opened extensive ahow- rooms, containi ips large 
assortments of ACH ROMATIC MICROSCOPE 
and all classes of 
OPTICAL, Pfr OROLOG ICAL, and | ote SOLER SIFTO 
RU} 
__Cata 


MENTS and APP: 
@ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 


nt on receipt of sis 
ai THE R ECON NOITER LE R GLASS, price 108, lod., sent 





eg : ostage- -etamps. 








vouri te,” through extraordinary division 
mall windows 10 miles off, landscape 
.. AF RQUIS OF ¢ ARMAKTHEN: 








. upiter *s moons, &c. 
mnoiterer is very good. — Ear. oF BREADALBANE: 
all you say, and wom aderfully powerful for so ve ry small 
-EARL oF Cat *It isa beautiful glass Rey. 
“apr "—Lorp Girrokp: “ Most use- 






te 
@ glass.”"— 
Lorp ScaRspaLe 









ful.”—Lonp Garvacu cably good. ”"—SiR CAYLEY: 
“It gives me comple sfaction, and is y good.”’"— 
Cart. SENDEY, Ro »yal Small Arms Fac “I have 








found it effective at the 1,000-yards range. i Fawkes, of 
y never before met an article that so completely 
its maker, nor, although I 






omendation of 





s combining 80 much power for its size 
full; 


have tried man 
with so much clearne 
it at an 800-yard r 
members of the ¢ 
present, although had cost more than four times its pr 
—Notes and Queri ‘What intending tourist. will now s 
without such an indispensable companion to a pleasure trip ?” 
The celebrated “HYTHE” GLASS shows ae oe marks at 
1,200 3 ds, i ecg at 24 miles, pr 6d, the ab< 
Glas respectively a oren trade- el 
lom,” 20 onn sitere ythe,” are only to be had baicent 
from SAL OM & 8, Princes-street, EDINBURGH. 


se Agents of any kind anywhere. 


PHENIX. FIR E OFFICE—REDUCTION 


of DUTY ah educe d Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 


— The Field: 
rapge against al 


As 


sed | 


* We have care 
the Glasses po: 








s, and found it fully equal to any of those 


ice. 





t 

















IS NOW CHARG iD on Insurances effected, whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard-street, and Charing Cross, 


uly, 
NOFtH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
NSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
BONUS YEAR, 1865. 
Sixth Septennial Division of Profits. 

Ninety per Cent. of the Whole Profits divided among the Assured. 
The BOOKS of the COMPANY close on DECEMBER 31. 
Proposals for Life Insurance must be at the Head 

Office, in London and Edinburgh, or with the 





pany, on or before the above date, otherwise t olicy will not be 
— ed to share in the Division of the Surplus then to be de- 
clar 

The Fund to be divided will ¢ consist ef the Profits accumulated 


during the Seven Ye 
The Marked Succ 


irs since 





i the Operations of this 













Company during tl shown by the Large 

Amount of Insurane 

2,311 New Life Policies, assuring £1,988,437 

New Annual Premiums ...... eee £64,8 
FIRE DE PAR 

The Increase in Fire Premiums same period 





amounts to . 


; £100, 
y facility offered ‘to ‘Ins urers, ant 


all ‘kin is of business 





sess tol | 
ng the | 





f Proposals, and full information, may be had at the 
Head ofives, or from any of the Ag gents of the Comps any. 


HEAD OFFICES. 
31, Threadneec 
3, W aterlo 
.. 64, Prince’s-str 
QCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE. ASSO RANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Established at Glasgow in 1826, 

And Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
Particular attention is invited to the system of Minrucm Pre- 
MivMs intro sa i by this Society, under which it is believed thi at 
Assurances can be effected more economic ay than in other Offices. 

Explanatory pamphlets may t c 
At 3ist rere ast the 
amounted to4 1l.; the 
the Annual ag re 
London Office, 1 









London oe 
West-End Office. 
Edinburgh .. 





lle-street, E.C. 
Pall Mall, 8.W. 
















r manoes (i 0,384 Policies) 
cumulated Funds to 1,070,9661.; and 

JOHN STOTT, eC. 
. Threadnee al e-street, E.C. 


N LIFE 














S U ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 








The attention of persons oats nus of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life . irauce is directed to the para- 
mount importance of res« orting for that purpose to an Office of | 

| 





@ 





ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


8 eet byt 








is old-established Society to | 
unces now are— | 


PREMIUM, 


Amongst the advantag 












Oo F 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY, 


R ATES 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS. 
A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 

apportioned to Policies on which th ree or more Annual Pre- 

miums have been paid at the period of division, and receivable 

in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, or Re- 

duction of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder, 





N.B. P: meponeie are 
effected at the Cffice in C 
in Threadneedle- street. 


now re vial and Assurances may be 
rai ’s-court, as well as at the Chief Office 


JAMES HARRIS, 








Actuary. 





YDIVIDUAL 


John Bradbury, 






MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

When an assurerwill entisty the Directors that he has no prospect 
or intention of proceeding beyond the limits of Europe, they will 
reside in any part of the world for a single extra premium of 10s. 
per cent. on the sum assured; or they will grant a licence on an 
long as such annual payment is continued. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
Established December, 1835. 
LIABILITY. 
rectors. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Freeman, Eaq 
Charles Reed, Esq. F.S.A. 
onathan Thorp, 


WHOLE WORLD POLICIES. 
(THE 
No. 39, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
give a permanent licence giving such assurer freedom to travel or 
annual payment of 2s. 6d. per cent., which will remain in force so 
N* ATION: AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT IN 
Di 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. M.P. 
Charles W hetham, Esq. 


Joseph Fell 
Henry Constable, 
John Feltham, E 
Medical Officers. 
sq. M.D. | John Gay, Esq. F.R.C.S. 
r— Septimus Davidson, Esq. 


Thomas Hodgki 


Solic 











Consultienv Actuary— Charles Ansell, Psq. F.R.S. 
Secretary—George Morris, Esq 
Amount of profit of the nve years ending mth of 
November, 1862, was . 05b.4006:45.0000 0000 _ £531,985 34 





Making the total profit divided .... ones .#i, 
ANCES OF REDUCTIONS IN PRE MIUMS. 















INST 

| | } } as 
| on Original | Premium | = 3 
Date of Policy. | Age. Assured. Pre- ow ze 
| esure ‘| mium. | Payable. [55 
} | | =* 
== ' — 

i 2 tae 2 eee 
1000 43213 6 | 0 71lv 99 
|} 200 810 4 | 119 4 | 77 
Janu an y } 1000 2910 0 | 1012 8 64 
Decembe | 2000 126 0 0 64 6 8 | 49 
January 500 | 1411 8 9 2 8 374 
January 3000 133 0 0 98 710 | 254 


» following are a few instances wherein the Premiums have 
me extinct, and Aunuities for the next Five Years 
granted in a idition :— 








| | Original 





: ras - Sum 7 Annuity 
Dat I y A Assured, Premium Payable. 
; | ct. | 

ia 3 s.d.| £8. 4, 
54 1000 0 | 83 8 
56 500 4 913 
60 2000 4 75 6 8 

61 500 2 7 








Amount of Claims paid, 3 

Gross Annual Lucome : 

Accumulate os Fund ° 953 14 
Members whos iums fali DUE on the ist of oc TOBER 





are reminde : that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that da 
1e Pricnectis and every information may be had on appli- 
cation GEURGE MORRIS, Secretary. 
September 


WILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 
WO &SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 
to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 
vd ; manufactured by steam-power, al Ithough of the 
sible « quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
street, Oxf »rd-street 


BRee >) CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford a 
speedy relief in cases of bile, acidity, indigestion, heart- 
tlatuleucy, impure apy and children suffering from 
Sold in tins, 1s.,29., 4s. and 83, each, by all Chemists; 
i. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 2, WIG MORE-STREET, 
Cavendish-square. 


Ww 2 eees Se 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, 
DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


29, 1855. 





eing 








burn, 





GIB Bs’ 


SILENT, EFFICIENT, 


MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


THE 


Machine. _ Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. Illustrated Price i and 
post ee Inspection invited. Price from 
RE GE NT-STREET, LONDON. 


Printed Directions with every 








FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDAL, DUBLIN, 1865, 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER & WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


with all recent Improvements and ‘Additions, from 9. and 
upwards, will Stitch, Hem, Tuck, Gather, Braid, Fell, Quilt, 
Bind, &e. » With a speed of 500 to 1500 Stitches per minute— the 
work’ will’ not rayel—is the same on both sides the fabric sewed, 
and the Machine can Mere used bya child. Instruction gratis to 
every purchaser. Illu ed Prospectuses gratis and post free. 
Offices and Sale Rooms, 139, REGENT-STREET, London, W. 
SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 

with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. 


Manufactured by J. O82 J. Bit oe UPPER MARSH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 











DARTRIDGE & COZENS 


STATIONERS and PAPER-MAKERS’ AG E NTs, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. E.0, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders e “ceding 9% 
| CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3z., 4g. and 5s, 6d. er tea 
PATENT STRAW NOTE —2s. and 2a. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP-—8s. 6d. per ream, 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6sz. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3z. 9d. and 6s. 6d per ream, 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d, Per Peay 
SERMON PAPER—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream, 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s.6d., 68. 6d. an 178.64. per 10 
CHEAP BUFF ditto for CIRCULARS—2¢. 64. and 22. per yy, 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—1s. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, St 





Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, Phot hi toner 
Ww riting Cases, &e. post free. = a Abe, 

ILMER & SON’S | UPHOL: ER Yat and 
CABINET FURNITURE SHOW- ROOMS » 32, a 

98, BERNERS-STREET, W.—Attention is requested’ t "ena! 





spacious Show-rooms, which are among the largest in Londer 
containing a great variety of every description of Furniture, ; { 
the best quality, and moderate price 


ee 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
LLEN’S PATENT PORTMAN ‘TEATS 


and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARI OPENINGs; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silve r Fittings 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, 5 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. —ILLUSTR ATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. 4LEN, Manufacturer apj 
Patentee, 37, W EST STRAND, London, W.Cc. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officer's Bei. 
steads, W ashhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 














‘STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD PATENT STAROK, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


THE SME s S SPRING MATTRESS, 
UCKER’S PATENT, 
Or“ SOM seams TUCKER,” price from 25 
Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable M« ae given 
to BEDDING ofany d ription at the International Exhibition, 
1862.—The Jury of C 0,in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, ang 
page 11, No. 2v14, sa 
“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price. 
‘a combination as simple as it is ingenious. 
—“abed as healthy as it is comfortable. 
To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers anes oi 
Warehousemen, or Whol ae ay was suufaeturers, | MEL 
& SONS, _ Finsbury, London, 











“ Purity and Excellence of G Quality.” 


OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


bears their Trade Mark, the Butu’s Heap, on each 





It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL 
at the GREAT EXHIBITION, 1362. 
Their GENUINE and DOUBLE SUPERFINE are Qualities 
particularly recommended for Family Use. 
For Medicinal purposes nothing finer can be produced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


HUBB’ S) PATENT SAFES 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and W riting Boxes, all fitted with the 
Deteetor Locks—Lron Doors for Strong Rooms. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 
street, Liverpool ; 
hampton. ee 
THE FURNISHING | OF 


EAL & SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT: 
ROAD, have greatly enlarged their Premises, for the 
purpose of making a more complete arrangement of their Stock. 
They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely furnished 
with a different Suite of Bed-Room Furniture ; these are irrespet- 
tive of their general Stock, displayed in Six Galleries, and Two 
large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, 
the —— complete Stock of Bed-Room F urniture in the 
Kingdom 
HE AL. & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedstends, 
Bedding, and Bed-Room Furniture, sent free by post on applica- 
nion to HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham Court-road, 
London, We 
DEAL BED- ROOM FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON, of TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD, have always in Stock from Six to Eight Suites of 
Deal Bed-Room Furniture, each set apart in a separate room, ab 
different in colour and style. 
HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham- court-road, London, Ww. 


S A U Cc 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by Co i rs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectially cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LF 








28, Lord: 
16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 


B ED-ROOMS. 


E.—LEA & & PERRINS 





SA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the P roprictors, Wor 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 





& SONS, London, &e.; and by Grocers and Oilmen  peaanalld 
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0%. HAN HANDELIERS i in BRONZE and ORMOLU 


| 


for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- | 

, s, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. statuettes 
pnet ian, q ases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room megeae 
erat for these articles. —OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, 


SLE R’S GLASS C HANDELIERS, | 
0 Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 an from 71. 158, 
Glass Dessert = 45 2l. 08. 
All Articles mashed | in stata figures. 
Qmamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, E xport, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW- -ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHA) M—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Bro ad-street. Established 1807. 





U TUR IN 1Sh 1 your pur HOU! SE with the best Articles, 
» cheapest in the end.—DEANE & CO.’s priced 

if D LIST. gratis and post free, Sarees the lead- 
»s from all the various Departments of their Establish- 
is arranged to facilitate purchasers in the selection of 
uprises table cutlery, clecteo. plate, lamps, baths, 
iron bedsteads ing, Britannia metal, 

sand os ss goods, cu y utensils turnery, brushes, 
IAN & Co. 46, KING v ILLIAM- STREET, LON- 
Established A.D. 1700. 


OSSETTER’S HAIR RESTORER is not a 
R Dye: contains no Oil. 
Will restore con Hair to its original colour. 
Removes Dan nd all other caeniien from the Head. 
Prevents the Hi: air ety falling ¢ 
Promotes the growth and eength of the Hair, giving it the 
lustre and health of Youth. 








f re 





wON. Bi IDG ‘é 











Does not injure or soil Ladies’ Bonnets or Dress. 
‘And is the best and cheapest Restor¢ tive ever used. 
Full Directions on ev ery Bottle, Sold by all Che- 


ce 33. 
nies Perfumers, &c. ; and W hhelepale by. ‘F. ‘NEw BERY & SONS, 
. Paul's ‘hurehyard, London, 








FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDAL, DUBLIN, 1865. 
EREALINA, of Dr. Brown.—An indispens- 


able article. of Diet for the Sick-room and Nursery, for its 
digestive and nut‘fitive qualities. Fromits being slightly aperient, 
it is pe saliarly be — sial to the dys speptic and sedentary. Ana- 














lyzed by Dr. . who pronounces it a valuable article of 
Diet, and ist fa r ooking in the same m anner, as Maizefarina, 
Arrowroot, &c. In Packets 1s. each. Sold by all Chemists, &c. ; 
and Wb ale by F. Newsery & Sons, ae St Paul’s Chureh- 
yard, Lo 


Recei eas for C ookery, Testimonials, &c. in ev: ery Packet. 


(\ANDLES.—Her Majesty’ 3 Government have 
adopted forthe Military sya 
FIELD'S Prize Medal PAR AFFINE 2 C ANDLES, 

With Hexagon-shaped Tops, made by J. C. & J. FIEL 'D, 

o beg to caution the Public against sy "vious imitations Their 
Label i s on the Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all Dealers through- 
outthe Kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, 
Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained 
their 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, and 

the NEW CANDLE, Self-fitting and no Paper or Scraping. 


(GUTTA-PERCHA MILL - BANDS. — The 


Gutta-Percha Company beg to state that the increasing 











demand for the Gutta-Percha Strapping for Driving-bands, 
Lathe-straps, y justifies the strong recommendations they 
have every wh ved. Theirdurability and strength, perma- 
nent contractability and uniformity of substance; their non-sus- 


ceptibility of injury from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalies, 
or water ; and the facility with which the only joint requi can 
be made in hands of from 200 to 300 feet long, render them superior 
er for almost all working parposee, and decidedly more 
i jyery variety of Gutta-Percha Articles, such as 
les, P ump-buckets, Fire-buckets, Bosses, Union-joints, 
Flasks, Bottles, Bowls, Toilet- “trays, Curtain-rings, Galvanic 
teries, Ts albotype Trays, &c., manufactured by the Gutta- Percha 
Company, and sold by their Wholesale Dealers in town and 
country. 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LON DON. 











RUPTU RES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be = 

most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNI/ 

The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage bein, a 

found the body, the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 

MOC-MALN PAD and PATENT LEVE R, fitting with so much 

ease and closeness that it cannot be detec sted, and may be worn 

uring sieep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which 

cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
ly, two inches below the hips, being sent. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268, 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 18. 
P.0.0. made payable to Jonn Wurs, Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168, each ; postage, 6d, 
SOHN W HITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


| DENT & CO, 





WATCH, CLOCK, and 

e CITRONOMETER "uM AKERS to HER MAJESTY, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
Russia, and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 








STRAND, W.C., and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
Guineas. | Guineas. 
_ Lever Watches, oe Lever Watches 
16 to 30| FIOM cccvesceeccccce 5 to 15 
hong ota Chevnes | Silver Half Chrono- 
meters winding with | ., meter 25 
or without a Key | Silver Half. C hrono- 
PE is vecsconcivenies 35 motes in Hunting 
r Cas 26 
5 Marine c ‘hronometers 
Gold Geneva Watches ach ty Zi 
examined hy gua- and 18 Carats fine, 
ranteed from ...... 7 to 20; from. “i 6 to 





An elegant a 


ssortment of Deewing-toom Clocks of the Newest 
Designs. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61, STRAND, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank), 
and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C, 





W HAT DO THE WILD WAVES SAY 
NOW ?—That the Fiery Cross has arrived, bringing some 
agnificent K AISOW CONGOUS of delicious flav our, and which 
now be had at a mere Commission on the Import Price, of 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 
9, GREAT ST, HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, BISHOPSGATE: 
STREET. 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 
awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 
was obtained by 
J.S. PRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 
Prize MEDALS : 
London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, 1853; 














1862, 





Paris, 1855. 


RY’ Ss CHOCOLATE ‘FOR ‘EATING i is s pre- 

pared with scrupulous regard to anti & and being exceed- 

ingly pie yme, is much valued for Ch nildren, a whom it 

is a universal favourite. FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are 

fav exceedingly delicious sweetmeat, rapidly increasing in public 
favour. 


RY’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 

. in Packets.—The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 

properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility with which 

it is made, have rendered it a standard article of general con- 

sumption. It is highly approved and strongly recommended by 

medical men, and is equally adapted for invalids and general 
consumers. 


“ - 
REAKFAST BEVERAGE,— 

Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession 
generally, reeommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of Homeopathy was first intro- 
duced into this country there were to be obtained no preparations 
of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the sto- 
mach ; the nut was either supplied in the crude ee or so un- 
skilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. EPPS, of 
London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, 
to turn his attention to this subject, and at length Succeeded, 
with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to 
produce an article pure in Pm — ition, and so refined by the 
perfect trituration it receives in the process it passes through, 
as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 

For general use EPPS’S COCOA is distinguished as an in- 
soe? grateful Breakfast Beverage, with delicious aroma. 
Dr. Hassall, in his work, ‘Adulterations of Food,’ says:—* Cocoa 
contains a great variety of important nutritive principles ; every 
ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” 
Again—“‘As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than 
either coffee or tea.”— Directions—Two teaspoonfuls of the powder 
in a breakfast-cup_ filled up with boiling water or milk. Tin- 
lined, ;lb., 41b. and 11b. packets. Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, 
and Chemists. Each packet is labelled “J. Epps, Homeopathic 
Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; “and 48, Thread- 


needle- street. 
y ARD’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen, 
fit for a Gentleman’s table, Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
1, CHAPEL-STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., 
EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 208., 248., 308. and 36s. per dozen ; La Rose, 428. ; Latour, 
548. 3 Margaux, 608, , 728. ; Chateau Lafitte, 7 28, , 848., 968, 2 superior 
Beaujolais, 248. ; Macon, 30s, 368.; White Bordeaux, 248., 308. to 
728. 5 Chablis, 308., 368. to 548.; Champagne, 368., 428, , 488., 608., 668, 
SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 36s. per dozen, of soft 
and full flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry . -. 248 and 30s. per doz. 
elige cisas see Golden, ‘and’ Brown 














London, 














Try a 428, 488,548, 45 
Port from first-class shi ippers see 308, 368, 428, 4g 
Choice Old Port and “Vintag e8.. 488, 608, 72 





Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy . 60a. and mes 


Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 

Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-oftice order or reference, any of 

the above will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W. 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established A.D. 1687. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a Medi- 
cine now in use among all Classes of Society for Indigestion, 
Bilteus, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. In Boxes, at 1s. 14d. 


OOL and REFRESHING. — OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM of COLUMBIA, established upwards of fort pom, 
is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Prese 
ing, Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the Hair,W hiskers, 
or Moustaches, — a them turning grey.— in 
Bottles, 3s. 6d., 6%. and lls. by C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 2 Wel- 
ee actony street, Strand, London, W.C., and all Chemists and Per- 
‘umers. 


D R. DE JONGHEH’S 
( Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 

safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFRCTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind,~ 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and 
Chief Analyst to the C ity of London, writes :—“ It is, I believe, 
universally acknowledged that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil has great therapeutic power; and from my investiga- 
a I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated 
article.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Coroner for Central 
Middlesex, observes :—‘* I consider the c od Liver Oil sold under 
Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Sold only in capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 22. 6d. ; 
Quarts, 94. ; by respectable C hemists. 
Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.O. 


728, 
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Pints, 48. 9d. ; 





r 

J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 

yal Family, and the Courts of Europe.—For GENTLE- 

MEN, ee “FASHIONS for the SEA ASON, for the te 
demi-dre ‘ss—Superfine frock coats, with rich silk breast facings, 
or morning coats of superfine Melton cloths, the charge for the 
former being 34 to 4: guineas ; for the latter, 24 to 3! cuineas. For 
negligé pury s, morning coats with pocket flaps at the walsh 
also the negligé jackets: these are of Melton, fancy coatings, 
Angola and Cheviots, the prices from 25s. to 4 guineas. The An- 
golas and Cheviots are also made in suits, at prices from 2to4 
guineas. Evening dress, black cloth of the finest quality. For 
overcoats—Melton, Beaver and Witney cloths, from 2 to 8 guineas, 
For young gentlemen from eight years of age—The morning coat 
and negligé jacket ; also suits of Angola and Cheviot, the Prices 
according to size, commencing at 3is. 6d. the suit. For boys 
from four years of age—The knickerbocker and Highland costume 
of black velvet, or fine cloth for — and of Angolas and Che- 
viots for morning,—the price of the first size knickerbocker, 
1 guinea the suit. For dreroonts—Melton, Beaver and Witney 
cloths, from 1 to 2 guineas each. ‘oreigners and Visitors to 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool will find at Messrs. Biedte 
garments ready for — use,or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice.— . ICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent- 
street ; 22, C ornhill, veins 10, Mosley-street, onduanbars and 
50, Bold-street, ‘Liverpool. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Twelve large Show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest 
newest and most varied ever submitted to the public, an 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment -_ 7 eK ey in this country. 
Bedstends, from . . 128, 6d. to £20 03. each. 
Shower Paths, from . . 88 Od. to £6 Os, each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), f 68. 0d, to £7 78. each, 
All — Kinds at a re rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.. . 3d. per gallon, 


j ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GEN ERAL FUR- 
NISHING LRON MONGER, ns appointment to H.R.H, 
the Prince of Wales, sendsa CATALOGU E gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Ilustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Te Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Steves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea. 
trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet» 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Be ding, Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show- -rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3and4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry "s-place ; and 1, Newman- yard. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 


























FURNITURE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent 
(free by post) on application to FIL MER « BONE, Upholsterers, 
31, 32 and 28, BER? \ERS-STREET, London, W. 

h R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DEN TIST, 52, 
J FLEET-STREE T, ae patmodocel “= a NTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of A RVI TH, fixed with out 





springs, wires, or ligatures. Ther = th resemble the natu- 
ral teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. ‘his method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. - “63, Fleet-street, 





OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA and Influenza 


are specdily cured by the use of 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
Pie gy ~ with great care by the Proprietors, T. ROBERTS & 
.. 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. May be had of all 
Medicine ta in the Kingdom, in Bottles at 1s. lid. and 
28. : 








OUGHS and COLDS.—Another Testimonial 
in fayour of DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. Loder, 224, Stonebow, Lincoln :—‘* From my own ex- 
perience as a large dealer in Medicines, I can safely say that 
your. Wafers never fail to effect a speedy cure of the most dis- 
tressi : cough. a are truly an invaluable medicine.” P 
1s, 1id., 28. 9d., 48 and 11s. Sold by all Chemists. 


ONSUMPTION. — Dr. CHURCHILL’S 
Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronic Cough, General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c., by the 
Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, S and Iron, and by the 
Pills of Hypophosphite of ae and cal M: ana anese, prepared by 
H. H. Swany, of oe Price 48. 6d. per bo 
Wholesale and Retail Age aod 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 


PAbaLysis, 1 RHEUMATISM, IN DIGES. 

TION —INVALIDS should send two stamps to Mr, 
HALSP, 1, ADDISON-TERRACR, Kensington, London, for his 
I -amphiet on Medical Galvanism. The effects of Galvanism when 
administered by means of “ Halse’s Galvanic Apparatus,” in 
Paralysis and other Complaints, are now generally acknow ledged 
to be very extraordinary, he having, during his thirty years’ 
extensive practice, broug ¢ the Galvanic apparatus asa remedial 
agent to the utmost perfection. Terms, Une and Two Guineas 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty Dn have approved of this 
Solution of senate, ae the best remedy for Gout aud Stomachie 
Disorders of ever’ ; and asa mild aperient it is especially 
adapted for latins and Children. Prepared solely by 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cnrmists, &c., 
172, NEW BOND- STREET, LONDON, W, 

And sold throughout the World by all respe ctable Chemists. 
Caution.— See that * Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle, and red 
label over the ‘cork. 

M ETCAL FE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
d) tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and d Cloth Brushes, and genuine een 

Sponges, and every description ar Brush, Comb and Perfume 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Tecth—t e 


hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2e. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD- STREET, 


JEPSIN E.— MORS 


























1.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
— MORSON’S tae ay LOZENGES aoe erfect] 
opular reme or W 
Feats le fortamutactured. by Te MORSON. & SON, 31, 33, 124, 
SUUTHAMPTON-ROW, diadhenumn London, W +0, 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 38., 5s. and 108. each, 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d, each, 
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MEY ERBEER’S 


—[=[= 


‘A PRICAIN EY’ 


PERFORMED AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCEgg, 


The whole of the Music from the last and greatest Work of Meyerbeer is published by Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street, where the following are now to be had:— 


THE OPERA COMPLETE, 





(All the Vocal Music with French words.) 


FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 20s. 











The Overture, for Pianoforte, Solo, 3s. ; Duet cs ‘ > o & Grand Fantasias, Nos. 1 and2. Kugg. Each ee ee ad oo 
Grand Indian March .. ° ° ina a oo 4s. Grand Duet. G. A. OSBORNE .. te eo ee os une 6, 
Religious March .. es oe aa ig wa es -. 3s. | Grand Fantasia. MADAME OURY .. oe ee o ee Pe 
Bouquet de Mélodies. By CRaMER “ .s a“ 5s. | Marche Indienne. BrinLBy RICHARDS .. ee ee ee ee 3s, 
Quadrille. By Coots ~ . ee oe . oe 48. | Mélodie Symphonique. Brinugy RIcHARDS .. ee * ve o = 
Waltz. By D. GoprREy. Solo or Duet . is es ° 4s. Fantasia for Harmonium. L. ENGEL eo - ne ee oe 3s, 
Favourite Airs, in Three Books. By W. H. Cartcorn, Each . oe -- 5s | Grand Duet, Harmonium and Pianoforte. L. ENGEL .. oe oe os ae 
Duets. Each oe ° oe 6s. 
The ITALIAN and ENGL IsH VE RSIONS : are in the mm together with Pianoforte Arrangements by FAVARGER, RIMBAULT, &c. 
aa 





CHAPPELL’S 


THE ALEXANDRE 


T WwW ENTY- GUINEA PIANOFORTE, 


IN PLAIN WALNUT OR SOLID MAHOGANY, THE BEST ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
With perfect Check Action, the Full Compass, and all the Latest Improvements. 


An immense Stock of these always on hand. 





HARMONIUMS 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. 
the Bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Hay. 
To each of the New Models an additional Blower is attached at the Seale, so that the wind can be supplied by a second person, and still wnder the New Patent the 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


producing a Diminuendo or Crescendo on any one note or more; 


moniums. 
performer can play with perfect expression. 


No. 1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, 
» 2. EIGHT STOPs, ditto 
», 3 SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto 


They have a perfect and easy means of 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case oe oe iis oe oe oo 25 Guineas. 
ditto ditto .. ee oe o- oe ee oe 5 Po 
ditto Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) aie oo 60 es 





NEW and POPULAR DANCE MUSIC. 


AFRICAINE WALTZ. D.Goprrey. 4s. 
AFRICAINE QUADRILLE. C. Coote. 4s. 


LA BELLE HELENE VALSE. On Airs from 
Offenbach’s new Opera. By STRAUSS. 4s. 
LA BELLE HELENE QUADRILLE. A 


New and Charming Quadrille on Favourite Airs from Offen 
gi 's new Upera, played at Mellon's Concerts. By STRAU SS. 


LA. BELLE HELENE POLKA. On Airs from | 


Offenbach’s Opera. By STRAUSS. 32. 
MABEL WALTZ. By D. Goprrey, B.M. 


Grenadier Guards, Composer of Mine Guards’ Waltz and Qua- 


drille. Illustrated, Solo or Duet, 4s.; Septet, 2s.; Orches- 
tra, 38. 
MABEL: Song. Words by Farnie. Adapted 


to the Melody ‘of ‘The Mabel Waltz,’ by D. GODFREY. 
Price 38. 
THE ROYAL ALFRED QUADRILLE. A 
New Quadrille on Favourite Nautical Melodies, arranged by 
D. GODFREY, Composer of the Guards’ and Mabel Waltzes, 
and illustrated with a Portrait of H.R.H. Prince Alfred. 48. 
ORPHEUS QUADRILLE, on Favourite Airs 
ae Offenbach’s Opera, ‘ Orphée aux Enfers.” By D. GOD- 
REY, Composer of the Mabel Waltz and Guards’ Quadrille. 
Tilustrated, 4s. 
ORPHEUS GALOP, on Airs from Offenbach’s 


Opera,‘ Orphée aux Enfers.’ By D. GUDIF'REY. Illustrated, 3s. 


THE GUARDS’ QUADRILLE. By the Com- 
poser of the Guards’ Waltz. Just published, a new quecnie 
on Popular Marches of the Brigade of Guards. By D. GOD- 
FREY, B.M. Grenadier Guards. 4s. 

THE GUARDS’ WALTZ. By D. Gonprrey. 
Played everywhere, with the greatest possible Solo 
or Duet, 4s. ; Septet, 2s.; Orchestra, 3s.; Military Band, 15s. ; 
Brass Band, 73. 6d. . 

KUHE’S GUARDS’ WALTZ. A brilliant 
arrangement of Godfrey’s Guards’ Waltz, for the Piano- 
forte, 4s. 

THE GUARDS’ SONG.—WEAVE GAR. 
LANDS FOR THE BRAVE. Written by H. B. FARNTE. 
Adapted to the Melody of the Gu: ig Wi ultz by D. GOD- 
FREY. Price, with Illuminated Title, : 

THE STIRRUP-CUP QU ADR ILLE. Just 
out, a New Quadrille on favourite Airs, gy ducing Santley’s 
celebrate: ed Song, ‘ The swept up.” By ARLES © OOTE. 
Beautifully Illustrated. ; Orchestra, oe “Septet, ¢ 

THE MERRY TUN ES LANCERS. ‘Tost 
published, a New Set of Lancers, composed on all phe Popular 
and Merry Tunes of the day. By D. GODFREY, Composer 
of the Guards’ Waltz. 4s. ; Orchestra, 3s.; Septet, 28. 

7s HUNT QUADRILLE. Just published, 

New Guaddilte, on popular Hunting Melodies, by A. F. 
GODFREY, .M. Coldstream Guards, Illustrated, 4s. 
THE JOCKEY GALOP. A New Galop, 
F. GODFREY. Illustrated with Portraits 

all the celebrated Jockeys. Solo or Duet, 3s. 


LONDON: 





cess. 






by 


(in colours) of 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


MEYERBEER’S ‘AFRICAINE ’—as performed 
at the Royal area Oper, Covent-garden—is now published 
by CHAPPELL & 
The following Songs, eat, and Pianoforte Arrangements 
are now ready :— 


d. 
The Opera complete (with English, Italian. or Bren 
words), Voice and Pianoforte ach 21 0 
Farewell, calm river ‘sung by Mme. Lemmens- Sherrington) 2 6 
Slumber Song—Hush’d on this lap (sung by Miss Louisa 
Pyne) oe - & 6 
Ever my Queen ‘sung by Mr. Alberto Laurence) :. 2 6 
Bright angel from heaven ‘Duet, sung by Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Charles Adams) 3 0 
On foaming waves (the legend of Adamastor) (sung by 
Mr. Alberto Lauren 3 0 
Fair paradise from ocean rising (sung t yy Mr. Chas. Adams) 2 6 
What full tide of joy unfeigned (Duet, sung by Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Charles Adams 3 (0 
*Mid fragrant bowers (sung by Mad: ame ‘Lemmens- Sher- 
rington) 2 6 
With rapid keel (Trio, for ‘three trebles 3 0 
3e free! by faith, by love thus blest! (sung by “Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington) . 2 6 
Thou by all nations ador’d (Song ads apted from the cele- 
brated ‘Chorus of Priests’) 2 6 
On purple mists of morn revel by em Louisa Pyne) 2 6 
The Overture -. Solo, es Duet 4 0 
Grand Indian - arch ° 4 
ee Mare 3 
Cramer, H.—B uguet de Me lodies x = 
Coote, % —Quadrille Solo or Duet 4 
Godfrey, D.—Waltz Solo or see 4 
C: alleott, Ww. H. —Favourite Airs. In 3 Books, each 5s. ; ‘ 
eel 
Calle ott. “Ww. H. = Moreeau a Unison. For Piz 1n0, sl 
monium, or Or; 1 
Forbes, George. —F: antaisie = 3 0 
Kuhe. —Be: auties of ‘ L’ Africaine.’ Nos. 1 and 2 each 4 
Favarger, Ré _ —Grand Fantasia - ie o « 
Osborne G. A.—Grand Duet ‘ 6 
Oury, Madame.—Grand Fantasia 5 
Rich: ards, Bi Brinley.— Marche Indienne 3 
Mélodie Symphoniq ue (the celebrated 
Unison on passage’. Nightly encored 3 
Rimbault.—Gems of * L.’Africaine’ 2 0 


each 
. The Slumber Song. 
0, Paradiso in terra. 
: Chorus of Priests. Addio rive del Tago. 
The Grand Duet Adamastor, ré dell onde. 
Engel. +P, antasia for He urmonium : 3 0 
Duet for Harmonium and Pianoforte ee - & © 
Mori, F.—Fantasia for Violin and Pianoforte - 4 


TREKELL’S GRAZIELLA. 33. 6d. 
TREKELL’S BROOKLET. 4s. 
TREKELL’S WAVING LILY BELLS. 3s. 
TREKELU’S LA VOIX CELESTE. 33s. 
TREKELL’S LA BELLE MARIETTE. 3s. 6d. 
TREKELL’S LA PRIERE D’UNE MERE. | 


38. 
TR EKELL'S THE ANGELS’ HARP. 3s. 6d. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’'S PIANOFORTE 


TUTOR.—A New Edition of this justly celebrated Work is 
now published, containing the seg Airs from ‘ Faust,’ 
including the Soldiers’ Chorus, Valse, &c.; * The Guards’ 


No. 1. Scene of the Upas Tree. | No. 5. 
2. Figlia del Ré. 


| - 


| 8. 


Waltz,’ and numerous other Airs, arranged as progressive 
Exercises, thus rendering it the cheapest and best Tutor 
extant. Post free, 48. 
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A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 

THE ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO.—A Selec. 
tion of Opening and Concluding Voluntaries by the most cele. 
brated Composers, Ancient a Modern, jee chiefly to the 
use of Amateurs. By Dr. RIMBAUL ach Nunkeme 
tains from 7 to 12 favourite V oluntaries, Tadaiie one a) 
expressly with Pedal Obbligato. Nos. I. to XII. are now 
pee 38. each ; or in Two V olumes, each containing six pum. 

ers, and bound in cloth, price 12s. each.—A Thematic List of 
Contents may be had on application. 


CHAPPELL’S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM 
contains 36 Songs and Duets, by, Handel, Barnett, Glover, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Smart, Abt, Moore, Marcelle, &. 
Bound, with gilt edges, 4s. ; post free, 43. 6d. 


CHAPPELL’S ITALIAN SONG-BOOKE;; con 
taining 32 Italian and German Songs, by Verdi, Mozart, Fh 
tow, Schubert, &c., all with English as well as the Oris 
Words, and Pianoforte Accompaniments. Bound, with gilt 
edges, 4s. 

RIMBAULT’S NEW SINGING TUTORS, 

cen eene Directions for the Formation and_ Cultivation of 
| the Voice, taken from the valuable work of Lablache. For 
| Soprano or Tenor, 5s. ; for Contralto or Bass, 5s. 





NEW WORKS for thee HARMONIUM. 
28. 6d. 
28. 6d. 


Twelve Choruses by Handel, complete in One Book. 
A Selection from the Masses of Haydn and Mozart. 
Fifty Sacred Melodies (Second Series). 6d. 


RIMBAULT’S 100 PSALM and HYMN 
| TUNES for HARMONIUM, selected from the most emi- 
| nent Church Composers. 43. ; ’in clot h, 58. 


| RIMBAULT’S 200 CHANTS by the best 

Church Composers, Ancient and Modern, selected from the 

} Books of the various Cathedrals, and arranged expressly for 
the Harmonium. 4s.; in cloth, 5s. 


RIMBAULT’S 50 SHORT VOLUNTARIES 
for the HARMONIUM, epnenly suited to small Churches 
and Chapels. 4s. ; cloth; 5 


RIMBAULT'S 100 Original INTERLUDES 
for the HARMONIUM, adapted to the Psalm and Hyma 
Tunes in common use, composed and arranged expressly for 
the Harmonium by Dr. RIMBAULT. 4s. ; cloth, 5a. 


NEW SACRED WORK for the HARMO.- 

NIUM. Twenty-five Full or Concluding OLN 
| for the Harmonium, selected from the Works of Mozart, 
| Haydn, Handel, &c., and expressly suited to small Churches 
and Chapels. By Dr. RIMBAULT. 4s. ; cloth, 58. 
| 
' 


| NEW and IMPORTANT WORK for the 
a ARMONIUM. Just published, ROSSINI’S STAB 
LATER, arranged complete for the Harmonium, with t 
ote carefully selected and marked by Dr. RIMBAULT. 
Bound in limp cloth and gilt, 53. 
CHAPPELL & COS MONTHLY COM- 
PANION for the SMALL HARMONIUM, with or without 
the Expression Stop. A Selection of favourite Pieces, Sacred 
and Secular, arranged expressly for this popular instrument 
by E. -F. RIMBAULT. Nos. I. to VI. now ready, each 18. 


BOOTH’S WESLEYAN PSALMIST. New 
Edition of this celebrated work. The Organ or Pianoforte 
Score, 188.; cloth, 21s. Separate ¥eios Parts—Treble, Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass—each 28. ; cloth, 28. 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 








by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street. in suid county, 
John Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, October 21, 1865. 
‘ 


Editorial Communications should be ‘waned to * The Editor”—Advert 
Printed by James Hoimes, of No. 4, New Urmond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew 


Publisher, at for ScotLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, 
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20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: 





Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


in said county; and published 
“Edinb burgh ;—for IazLanp, Mr. 
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